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CLOUDS THAT PASS. 



"ITNALLT, MUIB — COMl." 

" Strange to me now *re the fbnai I meet 
When I Tidt tliB dear old town ; 
But the niitiTB air a pure and iweet, 
And the treee that o'enhadow each well-known atnet. 
As they 1>a1aDce ap and down, 
Are iliigiDg the beantifiil nng, 
Are eighing and wbieperiDg BtiD : 
A boj'e nill ia the wind's will, 
And the thongbta ofjontb are long, long thoaghtt," 

LoirOFBLLOW. 

" Hurldone. 
" Dear Old Chap, 

" I got home— -^nd found Aunt Jean knitting, as I 
Baid I Bhould ! 

" But there I go, starting at the end instead of the 
beginning, which is pretty Irish for an Anstralian, and 
a Victorian into the bargain. What say you ? 

" For details of the yoyage out, please constdt any 
globe-trotter you may meet with ; they can all describe 
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Buch things, and I can't ; my memory up to the time 
of touching Australian soil is a blank. I am not a 
bom sailor. 

"To begin. We landed early, and I had time to 
visit a few of the old haunts before I caught a train 

for home. And of all the trains ! It was slow, of 

course — ^Australian locomotion generally is, — ^but we 
managed to get up a little excitement in the shape of 
a collision ; and the upshot was that we were stranded 
in a lonely place for hours, with nothing to do but 
look pleasant. 

" Easy to do ? Well — perhaps ; and only perhaps. No 
one was hurt, no broken bones to set for a diversion, 
but everybody was cross, and the amount of abuse 
that was showered on Bailway Commissioners in 
general, and Victorian ones in particular, would have 
made a volume decidedly more entertaining than 
Hansard. And could one say more ? I alone preserved 
my equilibrium, and sauntered round with praise- 
worthy cheerfulness, offering whole cartloads of advice ; 
but everyone seemed to take it as a personal injury, 
and one old gentleman asked me 'if I laboured 
under the delusion that I had taken out a contract 
to make myself agreeable,' and was altogether so 
surly that I determined to shift my policy. There- 
upon I condoled with everyone, and it took, my boy, 
it took. Old ladies attached themselves to me, and, 
with a pertinacity worthy of their sex, so plied me 
with questions as to when we were going to ' move on,' 
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that at last T really b^an to feel as if I were running 
the whole coDcem. 

" Don't Bhake your head, my grave father confesaor. 
I was very good, I asBure yoa 

" At last we started, and in an hour or two neared 
the old place. And then, wonld you beUeve it ? auch a 
cowardly HbpTilHiig came over me, and I wanted to rush 
back, away from everythii^ familiar that I had known 
and loved as a boy. You aee I had been reckoning on 
taking up life here just at the place I left it off, foi^ 
getting what had come between- — and it rushed over 
me till I felt a perfect baby. 

"The very station seemed altered, and there were 
strange faces everywhere ; but at last I cau^t sight 
of someone I knew. 'How are you, Boberts?' I said, 
darting forward to a joUy-lookiug chap in a guard's 
cap. 'You don't mean to say you've forgotten Jack 
Cranston % ' You should have seen his surprise. 
' Master Jack ! I beg your pardon, sir, you've grown 
out of all knowledge. And have you come back a 
doctor, as you said you would ? Well, well 1 ' 

" I left the old fellow with my blessing, and trotted 
down the street into the ' auld boose.' 
" And, as I said before, I found Aunt Jean knittii^ ! 
" Una was on the sofa, and I just put my head 
inside Uie door, and remarked, carelessly, ' This is a fine 
welcome for a fellow after all these months, and I told 
you, Aunt Jean, that you wouldn't have finished that 
quilt by the time I got back,' but, bless your life, they 
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weren't listening. I began to feel, then, that I was 
really home. 

" The next few weeks were memorable,— chiefly on 
account of the packing. You see I wanted to get into 
harness at once, and, after a few family councils, we 
finally pitched on Hurlstone as the scene of my future 
greatness. But to get here we had to pack, and thereby 
hangs a tale. Now, you know, if I had had the doing 
of it, a day or two, at most, would have fixed every- 
thing up. A word in your eaiv-I'd have sold all the 
house contained. But if ever I oflTered my humble ser- 
vices, it was, ' What do men know about such matters ? 
Now, Jack, do get out of the way; 111 never get done 
if you bother me,' from Aunt Jean, and she made 
my life hideous by cramming up passages and door- 
ways, till I hadn't rest for the sole of my foot. But I 
had my revenge, for she was continually hammering 
her nails and cutting her fingers, and while I plastered 
up her woimds, I lectured, and rebuked, and took malig- 
nant delight, when any fresh mishap occurred, in using 
that most cutting of woman's arguments,*! told you so.' 

"What do folk want with packing, anyway? Of 
course I'm only a man, and not supposed to know 
about such things — still, a fellow occasionally ! 

"At anyrate, we got here, and are fairly settled; 
though I believe the women folk still talk wistfully of 
vases and other gimcracks, without which a house 
cannot be complete, or ready for the stern gaze of 
visitors. 
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" These last named have come in shoals ; from which 
I conclude that the folk hereabout are sociably 
inclined. 

" As for me ? Well, my dear sir, I have blossomed out 
in gorgeous style ; and the brass plate which I used to 
dream of fondly in the long-ago is at this minute 
on the gate, announcing to the folk of Hurlstone that 

* J. N. Cranston, M.D., 
May be consulted from 11 to 1 

and „ 5 „ 7/ 

" My surgery is a thing of beauty. I have arranged 
my surgical instruments in a case that would fill your 
heart with admiration. These, with a few grinning 
skuUs disposed carelessly about ; a desk with plenty of 
pigeon holes — ^which I keep well stocked with papers, 
to impress patients with the idea that I have hundreds 
of cases on hand ; my beloved medical works with the 
most imposing titles well to the front, — go to make up 
a whole which, to the most dispassionate observer, 
appears picturesque, and at the same time strictly 
professional 

" I merely wait patients ! 

" I haven't engaged anyone to pull my surgery bell 
for so many hours each night, as yet, — but I may have 
to come to even that, and I have my eye on a likely 
boy. Nor does my 'Buttons' rush frantically into 
church just as service is starting, — ^but that, again, I 
have under consideration. Poor old Sawyer ! Do you 
remember how we laughed over Pickwick, in' that 
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shabby room of mine in the old country ? And every- 
one thinks you such a grave old party. I often wished 
that some whom you awed by your great, sad eyes 
could have seen those same orbs flashing over a rare 
bit of Sam Weller'a You are a fraud, my friend ! 

" Now, about Una. I found her, in some respects, 
worse than I had feared; she looks so much of an 
invalid that I do not know what to think. She has 
never walked since her accident, and sufifers much at 
time& Still, I do not, and will not, give up hope, 
though the different doctors Aunt Jean has called in 
all say the same thing — that her back is diseased, and 
that she will never bear her weight upon her feet 
again. Think of it, Muir ; and when I left her to go to 
England she was a strong, beautiful girl. She seems 
all along to have clung to the belief that I should be 
able to cure her. With God's help, I will try ! 

'^ And that brings me to what we talked over so 
often, you and L Are you still in the same mind 
about coming out, old man ? Because, if you are, I 
believe there is a niche for you to step into in this 
very town. Dr Beid, who has a very large practice, is 
leaving here for Grermany in three or four months' 
time, and, so far, no one has come to the front to fill 
his place. I will take a run round when I have 
written this, and see the old chappie, and enclose all 
the particulars you will need. If you can see your 
way clear to come to Hurlstone, why, then, I'll be 
a bit glad, 
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" Finally, Muir — come — and I will receive you with 
open arms. — Youth, aa ever, Jack N, CraNSTON. 

" /"jS — for there must be a poatsciipt to such a 
r^ular ladjr'a epistle— come at ouce ; immediately, il 
not Booner. — J. N, C," 

Alan Muir folded the letter up alowly, and leant 
back in his chair, thinking long and earnestly. 

Should he go ? 

They had often talked it over, more in jest than 
earnest, and the prospect looked tempting. 

The old, sweet friendship to be renewed — and he had 
no other near friend — the new land, and the new life 
— yes, it was inviting ! 

It sometimes happens that the most important steps 
in our lives are decided almost hurriedly ; in Dr Muir's 
case there were no strong ties to hold him back, no 
one to constUt, and his heart said. Got 

The way seemed already clear, the terms were 
satisfactory, the practice evidently a flourishing one ; 
and it might be that his skill would benefit the suffer- 
ing little sister Jack had so often spoken of. For 
Alan Muir held a high position in his profession ; 
and folk had begun to realise that the grandly moulded 
head contained a brain fi^ above the ordinary. 

Yet, I shall have to confess that when the news 
crept out that he had disposed of his practice, and 
was intending to sail for Australia, the fact created 
veiy little stii- in the town that was to know him no 
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more. The local journals barely noticed it, and the 
commercial world went on as if nothing had happened. 

Strangest of all, no one was roused to the necessity 
of having a little friendly gathering, and making it the 
occasion to air their powers of oratory, in an attempt 
to impress the departing guest with a due sense of his 
importance — and their own ! 

It's astonishing what little bits of pathos creep out 
at such gatherings! Everyone discovers that there 
never was such an out-and-out man as " our honoured 
guest " ; and never will be again. 

Shall I whisper a warning in your ear, you important 
individual, without whom the machinery of that little 
circle you moved in cannot go on ? Go back to that 
same place a week later ; you will find your niche well 
fiUed! 

To be sui*e, this particular member of society had 
done nothing worthy of publicity in that town! 
Only lived a blameless life in the sight of God and 
man, — bringing back from the shadow of death many 
who had no means of I'epaying him, save with their 
undying gi-atitude ; doing all the good that lay in his 
power, and none of the evil. 

But such are not the banqueted ones, as a geneml 
rule ; and I do not fancy, somehow, that they would 
wish to be. 

One goodbye, hardest of all to say, was said in the 
room where, for many months, his big, rough boys had 
gathered — homeless, ragged waifs he had discovered from 
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time to time, and to whom he had devoted many of 
his hardly spared hours. 

And I think the gruff, broken words and rough 
promises were more to him than the finest speeches 
ever made. 

There were sad faces in many poor homes, and 
sadder hearts on the day the Austral sailed. 



CHAPTER II. 



OVER THE TEA CUPS. 

" Only a little, spiteful word, 
A scarcely noted sneer, 
Finding a sunny, joyous heart, 
Leaving behind — a tear." 



Anon. 



Mrs Vaughn was seriously put out ! 

The afternoon, which had begun so well, had belied 
its promise ; and one fussy little fly had spoiled the 
ointment. And Mrs Vaughn intended to catch that 
fly, and singe its wings! 

She stood at the open door, waving a graceful adieu 
to the "big folk" from the "Darrow" station, who had 
done her the honour to call upon her, and who had 

been so very gracious until and there the trouble 

began. 

For that odious little Mrs Hunter, who wasn't even 
" received " in society, had picked this day of all 
others to poke herself where she wasn't wanted, and 
the " Dairow" people — aiistocmts to theii* finger tips 
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— ^had cut their visit fihort, and gone away ao politely, 
icily cold, that Mrs Vaughn foresaw that their fii-st 
call would also be their last. 

She rejoined her remaining guests to all appearance 
her own easy self, but one in the room saw '' rocks 
ahead." And that one was not Mrs Hunter; she, 
airily unconscious of the havoc she had created, 
was drinking tea, and eating cake, and talking shrilly 
and persistently, — ^which last she always did, under 
all circumstances. 

One glance the lady of the house cast in her direc- 
tion, one only, then sank languidly into her chair ; 
but her white, dimpled hand lost its studied grace as 
she encountered Mona Leigh's eyes, and saw that they 
held quiet amusement, and something more. 

And Mona Leigh was the one person in Hurlstone 
of whom Mrs Vaughn stood in awe. Not that she was 
at all formidable, this tall, dark-haired girl, whose 
merry brown eyes looked out so fearlessly from under 
the daintily arched eyebrows. Still, the fact remained ! 

Mrs Vaughn's voice was even sweeter than usual 
as she said, while she crumbled a piece of rich cake 
and lifted another block of sugar into her tea — 

" So you have tired of hospital life, Miss Leigh ? 
Do you know, I never expected you to persevere when 
once you had seen the sort of work the nurses are 
expected to do. Quite menial, isn't it ? " 

'' I should have supposed that you would consider 
•uoh work the very thing for mOi Mrs Vaughn, and 
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I was under the impression that everyone knew the 
reason that brought me home." 

'' Yes, of course," with a glance at the pale little 
lady by Mona's side, ** how very thoughtless of me. 
You are looking very frail even now, Mrs Leigh ; you 
don't at all do credit to your daughter's nursing. Mrs 
Hunter, I see you have Dora back again from Mel- 
bourne. I suppose we shall soon hear of her 
marriage ? She can't have returned tkiA time without 
a spoil, she is so generally admired, isn't she ? " — this 
last with the low, soft laugh that was always so full 
of meaning. 

And the poor little fly was so taken by storm that 
she could only gasp. 

" It must," continued Mrs Vaughn, dreamily, " be 
perfectly dreadful to have unmarried daughters. I'm 
quite sure my hair will turn grey when Trixie grows 
up. There's really no one eligible in Hurlstone just 
now, and Melbourne trips cost money. Mrs Derrick, 
let me give you another cup of tea ; I think you have 
a sweet tooth, like myself. Mr Vaughn is for ever 
telling me that I shall ruin my teeth with sweets, but I 
never know what it is to have toothache," and here she 
parted her lips, to disclose two gleaming rows of pearl. 

" I never expect to reach that state of bliss till I 
order a set from the dentist," Miss Leigh said, naively ; 
and nobody could understand the sudden flush that 
dyed their hostess' face. 

" But you know," she continued, " it's quite a rare 
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thing to find an Australian with good teeth ; and it's 
such a drawback to anyone's appearance to have bad 
teeth, isn't it ? " 

« My girls have all good teeth," said Mrs Hunter, a 
little acidly. 

** What a blessing. Nature always compensates, 
doesn't she ? .What does your husband think about 
Dr Cranston, Mrs Derrick ? " 

** He has only met him once or twice, Mrs Vaughn." 

''He will have to look to his laurels, though. 
Everyone speaks most highly of Dr Cranston's skill." 

'' New brooms, as a rule, sweep clean. I was telling 
the doctor what you said about Docie Ellis, Mrs 
Vaughn, and he says you are quite wrong. It is 
not typhoid fever." 

" Indeed ! Of course I must be wrong if * the 
doctor,' " with malicious emphasis, " says so. You 
shouldn't repeat my little fancies to him, Mrs Derrick. 
Docie is not so well again, they say. Does Dr Derrick 
intend to consult with another physician ? It might 
be as well. I hear that Dr Cranston is singularly 
successful with his fever cases." 

Then, while she watched the slow, dusky colour 
rise in her victim's cheek, she turned to Mrs Leigh. 

" You have hardly said anything this afternoon. I 
suppose you have called on Mrs Barret ? " 

" Not as yet, Mrs Vaughn. I have scarcely been 
anywhere since my illness." 

'' Ob, but you should ; almost everyone has called. 
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She is quite a character, and Dr Cranfiton is per- 
fectly fascinating, but did you hear about his sister ? " 

" I wasn't aware he had one," said Mrs Derrick, 
stiffly. 

" Eeally ! Oh, it's quite town talk now. There 
was a most delicious air of mystery about her at first, 
for no one had ever seen her. Everybody knew there 
was an invalid, but some fancied she was his wife. 
It was worth a good many patients to him, for, of 
course, people wanted to know ; no doubt that was all 
studied. Folk do such things in the way of advertise- 
ment. Mr Vaughn asked him right out, and he said 
she was his sister. The poor thing," continued Mrs 
Vaughn, impressively, " is a perfect cripple, and I 
fancy must be tenibly disfigured. They say she was 
such a beautiful girl before her accident. Miss Leigh 
should try and see her. It would be quite romantic." 

" In what way, may I ask ? " 

" I can't show you, unless you will see for yourself ; 
but I can picture quite a little romance, and then you 
know the hospital training would come in splendidly ! 
But the difficulty will be to see her. Her aunt and 
brother guard her most jealously from everybody. I 
told Mrs Barret that I thought it was a great mistake, 
but she didn't take the hint. Still, if you called, Miss 
Leigh " 

" I intend to do so, Mrs Vaughn." 
Eeally ? You are so courageous, aren't you ? and, 
really, Hurlstone is frightfully dull just now ; almost 
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anything serves for a diversion. And talking of 
diversions, I called upon Mrs Eoss the other day, the 
lawyer's wife, you know. I heard that Sydney Eoss 
had married a rather peculiar lady, and I naturally 
felt a little bit curious. But I found the half had 
not been told. Just imagine — she brought in large 
breakfast cups, and a plate of buns, and that was our 
afternoon tea ! I had Trixie with me, and I was 
positively ashamed, for the dreadful child ate up 
every bun on the plate. But just imagine the shock- 
ing ignorance ! I feel quite sorry for poor Sydney." 

" I don't think you need," Mona said, drily. ** I 
know Mrs Eoss to be a very nice girl, and consider 
she is the one to be pitied." 

Mrs Vaughn raised her eyebrows. 

" Because he has been a bit wild ? Oh, men will be 
men, you know." 

" Some men," corrected the girl, carelessly. 

** I expect she had meant the bims for tea. I felt 
quite guilty when I surveyed the empty plate. 
Children are dreadfully embarrassing at times." 

"Australian children are, certainly," said Mrs 
Derrick, grimly. " I don't know how it is, I'm sure ; 
in my young days they were never taken out calling." 

** That is so long ago, though, isn't it ? And every- 
thing is so proper in England ; still, I will own 
the old style has its advantages. Trixie quite dis- 
tinguished herself that day, and finished up by break- 
ing one of those huge cups. It was very awkward," 
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continued Mrs Vaughn, with a low laugh, " because, 
you see, I could hardly offer to repay the damage." 

**I expect Mrs Ross found it awkward," tittered 
Mrs Hunter. 

" I expect she did ; but, you know, people of her 
stamp shouldn't expect to move in polite society. 
I'm quite hoping she won't return my call, but I am 
afraid she will; such folk are always pushing. She 
doesn't even know the time for a formal visit, for, 
when I got up to go, she pressed me to stay." 

" That," said Mona, mournfully, " was, I should 
think, an unpardonable sin." 

She rose as she spoke, obeying a quiet signal from 
her mother. 

" Now, you are not going already ? " 

** You must not press us to stay, Mrs Vaughn, it is 
bad form," said Mona, demurely. 

And Mrs Vaughn's laugh rippled out once more. 
! j " I'm more than half afraid of you, Miss Leigh," she 

said, lazily. "Now, don't forget, you are going to 
beard the lion in his den?" 

" Meaning that mother and I are going to call on 
Miss Cranston ? We certainly will, Mrs Vaughn." 

And then they were gone. 

" I feel," said Mona, as they turned in at their own 
i gate, '* as if I can't breathe freely near that woman. 

; And, my dear little lady, do you know that you only 

uttered one single sentence the whole time we were 
there t I've made two resolution^ to-day." 
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" Well?" said Mre Leigh. 

" Hie first ia, that Fve paid my last viait to Mrs 
Vaughn for some time to come; and the second is, 
that you and I urill go and see that poor girl to- 
morrow." 

" Am I to have no voice in the matter, you impul- 
sive lassie ? " 

" None at all ; you always do right, and this ia right," 
said Mons, decisively. 

And that settled it. 



CHAPTER III. 



u 



I AM MONA LEIGH. 



*i 



"A man's growth is seen in the suooessive choice of his friends. 
For every friend whom he loses for truth, he gains a better." 

Emerson. 

*' Her hair 
Was dark, and she was rather tall : And this 
Was all in which most people would agree. 

Not always sigh for sigh or smile for smile 
She gave ; for now and then fine tact of heart 

Suggests an opposite as best response, 

Completing by contrasting, like a scarlet flower 

With soft, green leaves." 

F. R. H. 



Autumn was dying in regal splendour, and Hurlstone 
in autumn was a place to be remembered. Then 
the far away hills took on a deeper purple, and 
the vines shot their leaves with vivid stains of 
orange, and crimson, and safiron. Yes, the quaint 
mining town was looking its very best. 

Dr Cranston, fresh from a brisk drive through the 
keen air, ran up the garden path in a style more like 
the boy he was than the professional man he appeared ; 
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and & few Btrides broi^t him to the diuing-room door, 
which he opeoed without ceremony. 

" Cosy, upon my word ! " he eaid, looking first at the 
glowing £re and then at the two near it. "Aunt 
Jean, you are going to have auother interruption to 
your work," 

" Visitors ? " said Una, quickly ; " and we were 
hoping that we should have this sftemoon free. Who 
is it, Jack ? " 

" Couldn't say, my dear," he said, seating himself on 
the edge of a chair, and smiling saucily at the placid 
old lady opposita " They look, — well, not like anyone 
we have seen as yet." 

"That's rather ve^uc. How do you know they're 
coming here ? " 

" How do I know ? The best of reasons ; I heard 
them say so. Auntie, how goes the quilt ? " 

" I'm tiyii^ a new pattern, my dear." 

" A jolly pretty one, too," he said, with ponderous 
gravity, as she laid her needles down, and smoothed it 
out for turn to see. " There's one great advant^ 
about knitting, now " 

And just Uien the door bell rang, and Mt« Barret 
hurried away. 

" I wonder whether there ever was a better woman ? " 
Jack said, musingly, " barring the knitting craze. Una, 
do you suppose she will ever finish this 7 As far back 
as I can remember she was at it — and what it will be 
like when it is finished ! " 
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And then Una's laugh rang merrily out. 

" I think," she said, with her eyes full of mischief, 
" that the first thing Aunt Jean will ask for when she 
gets to heaven will be her knitting." 

" She's a trump, anyhow. Una, I don't see why we 
should be out in the cold. I have a whole hour to 
spare, and we'll have afternoon tea, my child. I'll get 
it ready myself." 

" like old times, isn't it ? " he said, delightedly, when, 
after a somewhat prolonged visit to the kitchen, he set 
the tray down on the gipsy table near the invalid's 
couch, and started proceedings by sending a great 
brown splash of tea over the dainty tray cloth. " Do 
you remember the teas we used to get up in the 
summer-house at Iredale ? and how I used to spill the 
jam on the cloth, and calmly put my plate over the 
mark ? " 

"Eather, and how that horrid Bob Crawford 
invariably found it out, and told." 

"Bob always told," he said, gravely. "I wonder 
if he still keeps that interesting little habit up, or 
whether they knocked it out of him at college ? " and 
just then Mrs Barret entered, full of importance. 

" I'm going to bring someone in to see you, Una," 
she said, briskly, " someone you will like." 

" There speaks my dismissal, I suppose," Dr Cranston 
said, ruefully, gazing after his aunt's retreating form a 
little curiously. " Perhaps, Una — perhaps it may turn 
out to be a friend for you ; I would trust Aunt Jean's 
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judgment, and this is the very first vuitor Bhe has 
allowed to see you." 

He Bmiled hrightly at her as he sprang up to go, and 
gave her hand a reasearing pat, then went, and a 
moment later, two merry brown eyes met bets. Aunt 
Jean had left Miss Leigh to introduce herself, which 
she did in her own way. 

" I am Mona Leigh, and I do hope you are not sorry 
to see me. Miss Cranston ;" and Una, lookii^ up into 
the frank face, held out het hand in welcome. Mona 
bent, with a little impulsive movement very unusual 
with her, and kissed the white forehead. 

" I wonder if we are going to be more than mere 
acquaintances, you and I ? " she said, gravely ; " because 
I haven't a single girl friend in Hurlstone, and I would 
like one very much," 

" Would you ? " answered Una, wistfully. 
" I would ; I think we must make a compact. I 
am sure to disappoint you, but if I could come here 
now and ^ain, and tell you how nai^hty I had been 
— ^you to lecture me, you know, — I think I might be a 
better girl. Do you feel as if it would be worth trying } " 
" I believe," said Una, softly, " that 1 have found 
something to-day that I have wanted very badly." 

" Meaning me ? but I'm not a thing, you know," 
said Mona, reproachfully. And then they both laughed. 
" Now, for a start, suppose I tell you all about every- 
one here ? It is just as well to know the kind of people 
you areamongat, and I consider myself thoroughly up in 
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Hurlstone society. First and foremost there are the 
Vaughns, and, by the way, you owe my presence here 
to-day to the lady who bears that name. Do I like 
her? Now, Miss Cranston, thafs a very awkward 
question to answer. I think she can be very fascinat- 
ing, and she certainly dresses beautifully, and — she is 
rich. What more could anyone wish ? " 

" I can see you don't care for her." 

Mona shook her head reprovingly. 

" Don't form hasty conclusions, Miss Cranston," she 
said, gaily ; " ask your aunt her opinion of Mrs Vaughn. 
Of course you have heard of Mrs Derrick." 

" The name sounds familiar, certainly ; who is she ? " 

"The doctor's wife — capital letter for each word. 
She talks incessantly about ' the doctor,' trots out his 
opinions and his cases on every occasion, and makes 
one wish that her better half had any letters but M.D. 
after his name. Mrs Eoss you would like; though, 
if you are fashionable, she would shock you. Miss 
Cranston, could you pardon anyone for bringing out 
big cups for afternoon tea?" 

" If you will look on the table just beside you," said 
Una, merrily, " you will see very big cups, and my 
brother and I had just finished afternoon tea when 
you came in." 

" You are sure you had finished ? Well, that is 
another point of mutual agreement. I never think 
tea tastes like tea in those idiotic apologies for cups. 
But you mustn't tell Mrs Vaughn so. Now I haven't 
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exhaoBted HurUtoDe society yet, but there is no one 
else very interestiug, except Mrs Hunter, who ia not 
in society, you understand, but bovers on tbe verge of 
it, and occasionally pokes in. Did yon ever read the 
description of tbe redoubtable Mrs Fryce in Ingoldaby 
Legends ? Well, there you have Mrs H. to a T. 'A face 
like a ferret betowkened her spirit,' and especially the 
■ very short legs ' and the ' very long tongua' She ia a 
' lone, lorn widdy,' and her daughters are the ' three old 
maids of Lee,' with the tri£ing exception of tlie ' lovers 
three times threa' Do you think so much lai^hing is 
good for you ? " 

" I tJiink you bsve done me more good than a dose 
of medicine." 

" Harold says I am like quinina — invigorating, but 
extremely hard to take. Harold is my brother, you 
know ; a small boy as regards ^e, but very precocious. 
He is to be a doctor some day, and mother and I — 
there are only the three of us — w^ going to move to 
Melbourne when he is ready to study at tie university. 
We hope that will be in a few months' time." 

" He is not a little boy, then ? " 

" Oh no, he feels very much grown up, still ; he is 
younger than I, and of course I consider it my duty 
to keep him down. We are quite a medical family 
altogether, for I was being trained for a hospital nurse 
when my motlier's serious illness brought me home. 
Now I think I have given abundant reason why you 
and I should be friends ; what say you ? " 
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" I agree to my part of the contract," said Una, with 
shining eyes. 

" Meaning the lecturing ? Very good." 

"But are you quite sure you won't find it 
dull?" 

"Quite. I've enjoyed myself immensely already. 
Some day I'll bring my dog to see you ; he's such a 
beauty. Of course you are fond of dogs ? " 

" I love animala" 

" That's right ; all good people do, and Leo is superb, 
though very much in evidence at times. You've seen 
a St Bernard, of course? No? Well, you have something 
to live for. They're terribly hard to suit in the way of 
kennels, though ; Leo has smashed three already. I 
went out olbft day without his lordship, and he pranced, 
and beat away at the roof of his habitation till it fell 
right in. Some day, when I'm rich, I mean to have a 
regular little house for him, where he won't feel ashamed 
to see visitors. Now I must really go. Mother and 
your aunt will be wondering whatever has become of 
me. May I kiss my friend ? " 

With a sudden impulse, she said " You are going to 
be quite better some day, you know. I am sure your 
brother will cure you; everyone says he is wonderfully 
clever. So also," she added, merrily, " is Nurse Mona." 
Then she vanished, but the glow she had. brought with 
her remcdned in Una's heart. 

" And so, little woman," said Dr Cranston, later that 
evening, " you liked your visitor ? " 
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The thin, white face was tinted with a faint pink, 
and the deep blue eyes were bright and happy. 

" I think everyone is too good to me," she aaid, softly. 
" Jack, isn't it splendid of her ; she has promised to 
come and see me quite often." 

" Indeed, and what if I should forbid her, by reason 
of all Uiia excitement ? " be aaid, saucily. " You an 
■uie she hasn't talked you into a fever ? " 

"Perfectly certain. Jack, there are a great many 
different kinds of people in the world " 

"True, king!" 

" I was thinking, when yon came in a little while 
ago, of tiie time just after my accident. I was so bitter 
in thoae days, Jack ; I don't fancy there an many 
who would have felt as rebellious as I did. And one 
afternoon someone came to see me. She was a good 
woman, I suppose, but she did not understand. She 
talked a great deal about BubmlBsion, and said that 
God had afflicted me in order to subdue me." 

" I know tiie sort, my child" 

" And she told me that it was fearfully wicked to 
feel as I did, and that I should ' rejoice in tribulation ' ; 
that God would make me suffer more if I did not 
yield. And I felt so hard all the time, it made every- 
thing seem worse. Well, she went, and I was very 
naughty. I said and felt dreadful things ; but that 
very day someone else came, such a sweet girL I have 
often wished since that I could see her. She stayed only 
a few minutes, but she left me some beautiful flowers. 
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with a tiny slip of paper tied round the stem& And 
on the paper she had written these words, 'Touched by 
the feeling of their infirmities/ and it just came over 
me that God wasn't torturing me deliberately ; that He 
understood, and felt sorry for me. Jack, I think — 
He does." 

" I am sure of it, my darling," he answered, reverently ; 
" and, Una, I have a piece of good news for you. Muir 
m coming here to take Dr Seid's practice. I had a letter 
from him this afternoon. He will be here in a month." 

" Dr Muir coming ? Oh, Jack ! " 

He knew then, by the exclamation, and the sudden 
rush of colour that tinged her cheek, just what this 
meant to her. He had told her of his friend's skill 
so often, that a wistful desire to see him had lately 
grown into great longing — but how eager she was for 
recovery, even her brother did not know. 

" What a wonderful day this has been." She said it 
dreamily, and just then Mrs Barret came in, and the 
news was repeated to her. 

" Bless the child, she'll be cured before ever he gets 
here. Eyes like stars and cheeks like roses; this 
wonderful doctor will want to know where his 
patient is." 

"And this doctor is hopelessly offended," Jack 
declared, as an imperious ring at the surgery bell 
announced the fact that he was wanted there. 

But Una knew that wasn't so. 



CHAPTER IV. 

BEX GWTNNB, M.A. 

■■ The HMter mOM a UtU« child, 
And set it iu tb«ir midit, to ihow 
Tbs olouMt mirror man oould know 
In whloh tbs tact ot Futh »'»i imiled. 

A littU child with aya imwam, 
WhoM heart goa itnigbtwa; for the light, 
Like bndi that pnt forth all their mi^t 

To (tart Dp heavenward aoon aa boni. 

A little ehild, that eran in play 

^e aearett path to heaven walka 

And in its innocent brigbtneM talka 
With Ood in tha old wondroai way." 

OuALD Uauet. 

" My colonial 1 " said Harold Leigh, under his breath, 
and then he pushed his chair back noisily, and, 
leaving his breakfast unfinished — a s^ of very 
unusual emotion with him — cleared at a bound the 
llight of steps which led to the kitchen, where Mrs 
Leigh and Mona were washing dishes. 
" Don't wait to knock," was the latter's greeting ; 

" ia it indignation, or rapture, or ? " 

N 
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"A little of all, if you like. Something is going to 

happen ! " 

" Doubtless." 

" Srasething importBnt ! " 

"Yes?" 

" Women are never corioos, of ooone." 

" Never," said Mona, calm^. 

" Do 70U want to know, or do 70a not ? " 

" You want to tell ufl, I sappose, or 70D wouldn't 
have left your breaktaat." 

" You know tiie old market ? " 

" Having seen it a few hundred times, I suppoee 
I may say yes." 

" And you remember hearing some talk about a 
collogi' lieiiig stiHrU'i! in Hurlstone ?" 
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" No, only a B.A. ; but il half what they say about 
this Mr Gwynne k true, he must be a clever fellow." 

" He might coach you lor the university examina- 
tion, my boy," Mrs Le^ said, with a fond look into 
the bright, young face. 

" Tes," said Harold, not too eagerly. " Here, mother, 
hand over that towel. I'll wipe up these things in 
no time. When my ship comes in " 

" When, it comes in," said Mona. 

" Allow me to remark that you're getting into a 
very rude habit of interrupting," said Harold, gran- 
diloquently. " Fish out some more cups, Mona ; you're 
very slow tor a young woman. Well, as I was about 
to say when my friend on the left put in her oar — . 
when my ship comes in, mother shall have a silk dress 
that will stand by itself, and a Jersey cow, and the 
best fowls that can be bought for money, and a 
phaeton, and — — " 

" And when do you intend to fulfil these promises, 
young man ? " 

" When I'm M.D., M.E.C.S., and all the rest of it, 
and have an extensive Collins Street practice. Where 
are you off to, mother ? " 

" I had forgotten my fowls till you Bpoke, dear ; I 
must go now and feed them." 

The wasbing-up proceeded more slowly, and on 
Harold's lace an unusually serious look had gathered. 

" You agree with the footer, I suppose ? " 

" I do, Harold." 
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" Won't it be tiine enou^ when we go to 

Melbourne ? " 

" My dear boy, you have hardly had any definite 
study eince you passed Mattio. Ton will find yoozeelt 
terribly behind the others unless yon are prepared a 
little, and we want you to take all before yon." 

" H'm ! " 

" You will see it as we do, soon. Ton know yon 
leam so quickly, and we want to be so |aond of yon. 
You won't fail u8, dear 1 " 

Harold Leigh had arrived at tiiat time in a boy's 
life when to be called " dear," and by a woman, is the 
most exasperating thing in existence ; but Mona was 
his only sister, and she very rarely indulged in endear- 
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" No, Mona," he eaid, more quietly than he had yet 
spoken, " it is not all romance. I have thought a 
great deal about this, and I mean to do my best." 

There was so much resolution in his face and voice, 
that she felt proud, indeed, of him Uien. 

" By the way, when is this Dr Muir to arrive ? " he 
asked, as, together, Uiey hurried down the garden to 
where Leo waited for bis morning meal. 

" They are half expecting him this afternoon, Una 
said ; the boat was in yesterday." 

"He must be pretty clever, I wonder if Miss 
CrsDBton really will get better." 

" Of course," said Mona, stoutly. 

" It will take time," Harold said, in a strictly pro- 
fessional tone. 

"That is Br Leigh's opinion, ia it?" said Mona, 
mischievously ; " perhaps Dr Muir will consult with 
you as to the best treatment to adopt." 

" Don't be too crushing. What's the matter with 
your tucker, small dog?" for Leo had withdrawn his 
head from the bucket, and was licking Mona's hand. 

" He's only thanking me, he always does that." 

" Oh, steady, Mona ! " 

" But he does, Hal ; see, he's quite contented now. 
What do you think he did the other day ? " 

" Couldn't say." 

" I took him up an extra nice tea, and he actually 
let the hens take a good deal of it before he touched 
itb 
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" He wasn't hungry, then." 

" Wasn't he ? He just devoured what was left." 

"Snakes!" said Harold, softly, and just then Leo 
sustained his reputation for intelligence by making a 
sudden spring, and planting his huge paws on the boy's 
bix)ad shoulder. 

It was some hours after this that a long train 
steamed out of Spencer Street Station, en route for 
Hurlstone. 

In one of the first-class compartments, looking 
moodily out of the window, sat Eex Gwynne, M.A., 
master in prospect of the " Hurlstone College," and by 
his side a quaint little figure in a dark sailor suit, a 
small, pale child, whose great, earnest eyes sparkled and 
shone with repressed excitement. 

The day longed for so eagerly, looked forward to for 
so long, had come at last, and it seemed to Eric as if 
the golden gates of fairyland had been flung open to 
him, and through its portals he and Bex were to pass 
to the wonderful land that lay beyond. 

Then there would be the mines ! 

He leant against his brother's shoulder, watching in 
childish awe the strange objects that seemed to rush 
madly by ; spelling over the never ending advertise- 
ments that stood out in strong relief, now on some 
hoarding, painted in gay colours, now tarred on a 
rough fence, the posts breaking up the words in a 
fantastic manner. 

On they hurried, passing some crowded suburb, with 
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its closely packed bouses risiug above eacb otber like 
npbeaved boxes ; here a subway, the bridge of which 
commanded a vista of shops and neat brick villas. 

Then the last su^eetiouB of the big city faded into 
distance, the masts of tiie ships in the bay dwindled 
and shrank into misty haze, and Eric gave a sigh of 
relief, and felt that he was in die conntty. 

Yes, Melbourne lay far behind ! And to Mr 
Gnynne it was the grave of all his hope& Every 
mile of distance seemed to clasp fetters tighter 
around him, and Eric's sigh was echoed heavily, 
bitterly. 

He had meant to carve out a brilliant future for 
himself in the bu^ metropolis, now — he was going to 
Uach — in Hurlstone ! 

He had chosen for himself such a difTerent life. He 
had meant to shine in the world of law — and he had 
found himself clouded by another's di^race, bound by 
debts not his own, but which he most strain every 
nerve to meet, that innocent lives might not be 
darkened by his father's sin. 

Yes, it had been hard when the blow had fallen, and 
the gentle mother had faded under it ; hard when he 
had realised the crippling yoke that would henceforiih 
weigh him down, together with the charge that meant 
80 mnch — much more to him than Eric should ever 
be allowed to know. 

But I don't think he had known quite what it would 
be till he sat in the swiftly moving train, that was 
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bearing him to work utterly distasteful; and the 
conviction was forced upon him that, from henceforth, 
his restless, eager aspirations would be bounded by a 
quiet mining town. 

If only 

Ah, but that made all the difference ! 

That he had lost the boy's unquestioning trust in 
the superior knowledge of manhood was not his fault 
but his misfortune, he told himself often. For he had 
reached the point where he had lost faith in God, and 
faith in himself ! 

People who knew — or thought they knew — Mr 
Gwynne, wondered at the blind, trusting faith with 
which Eric regarded him; some, who had deeper 
principles at stake, pitied the fair, young life that was 
to be guided by such unfit hands. Perhaps they were 
right, and yet, was it not more than possible that Eric 
saw further than anyone did, past the outer, into the 
man's inner self, that so few ever gained a glimpse of ? 

I tell you a child's clear eyes sometimes see much 
further tlian we discerning, older folk who know so 
much can — because they are unclouded with the mists 
of doubt and distrust — because the pure child heart is 
nearer to Grod, who has "hidden from the wise and 
prudent and revealed it unto babes." 

And the nearer we get to Him, the more we trust 
our fellow-men. So it was well for Mr Gwynne that 
he had this hold on a better life ; a little child trusted 
him! 
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True that, as far as vice went, he was singularly Iree, 
but, after all, that is rather little to be able to say of a 
man whom ttie Creator had endowed with gifts far 
above the ordinary, and who might have made a 
striking difTerence in the part of the world in which 
he was placed. 

He had not done much tliat was absolutely wrong, 
"had kept the commandments from his youth up," 
except — yes, there was that ^ort, simple one, that so 
many break in idle thoughtleasnesa, that the world does 
not read aright ; — " Thou shalt not steal 1 " 

And in the eyes of God he had broken that many a 
time, for he had taken that which rightly belonged to 
another. 

Kot as some do 

Yet judge ! 

He was in the habit, occasionally, not often, of 
gambling with cards — bits of things that seem to have 
a m^c power in them, a spell that few who have 
touched can resist 

Nut games of skill — they had not even that to 
reconunend tiiem ; but games played simply for the 
fierce excitement of the hour and the golden con- 
sequences that follow ; that bring strange gleams into 
calm eyes, and qtiicken heart beats, and frenzied 
talk. Games that mean someone must lose for the 
pleasure of another, while the friend who has, without 
any remorse, emptied his pocket, can walk away with 
a great deal more than he brought with him. 
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, And when Mr Gwynne did play, he played to just 
that extent. But only very slight, as yet 

Strong-willed, clear-headed, and of grand intellect, 
who was safe from the gambling mania, if not he ? 

The train sped on through busy towns and long, 
level stretches of pasture land; on, through bracken 
and scrub, till dark hills rose around, and low, white 
mounds broke the monotony of tree and bush. 

And now they were nearing Hurlstone ! 




CHAPTEIt V. 



" THKfiX IS CERTAINLY HOPE. 

" Where'er my path* 
On auth (ball lead, III keep a nesting boogh 
For Hope — the Mng bird ; and with oheerfol step 
Hold on my pilgrimage ; remembering irhere 
Flovren have no antamn-langaor, Eden's gate 
No Saming ewoid to guard the tree of life.'' 

Hbh Siooukhet. 

A CHAIN of (lark, rocky hilla standing sharply out 
againfit the sky; further away, and fainter, though 
richly purple, a eolemn etretcb of mountains ; a distant 
glimpBe of houaetopa, and the dim outline of poppet 
heads. 

"Wake up, old chap," Mr Gwynne eaid, aa the 
heavy eyelids unclosed langiuidly ; " we are nearly 
there." 

The gentleman opposite, who had been so silent all 
the way, put down his Argils, and leant forward. 

" Is this Hurlstone ? " he asked, pleasantly, and Eex 
answered briefly, " Tea" 

He secretly approved of his travelling coibpauion, 
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whose quiet reserve bad allowed him to think hia own 
Litter thoaghta without iaterruptioD ; and after that 
first short rejoinder, he unbent a little, and pointed out 
oue or two objects of interest. 

" You are visiting Hnrlstone, I presume." 

" I liope. to make it my home," the stist^^ replied. 

" Indeed 7 Strangely enough, I am here for the same 
purpose," Sex said, with a smile that he felt was forced, 
but after that they chatted fi'eely enough, till the train 
rounded a curve, and a shrill whistle announced the 
fact that they were neariug the station. 

Tlien the swiftly movii^ wheels were still, the 
doors were lieing l.ianged hy the ticket 
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He rouBed himself with an effort, and lifted Eric into 
a cab ; then they were off, rattling over the hilly BtreetB, 
A little later, in the pleasant room they were to ahare, 
the tired child nestled down in the great, comfortable 
bed, and smiled into the grave face that bent so 
anxiously over him. 

" You are not tired now, laddie ? " 

" Not a bit, Rex." 

What a wonderful place it was to Eric, with his 
brother sitting beside him, and picking out tempting 
morBele of ham, and bread and butter, from the nicely 
prepared tray that had been sent in soon after their 
urival — feediughimlikea little bird, Bex had laughingly 
said, and the sound of the batteriefl in bis ears — yes, it 
was as good as fairyland I Then the sun streamed 
inwards in a perfect glory about him, and through the 
open window came the subtle fn^rance of mignonette 
and violets ; and in the midst of a golden haze of sky, 
and happiness, Eric fell asleep. 

For a long time Mr Gwynne sat motionless, fearing 
to disturb the small sleeper, but at length, aa evening 
deepened into dusk, he crossed over to the window and 
looked out into the night 

The treacherous warmth of the autumn day had 
departed, and the wind that moved the curtains with a 
fitful movement was cliilly and cutting. 

He drew the window down cautiously, then took the 
easy chair that stood near it, and sat looking out. 

Whot ft day it had been [ 
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The hours that had constituted it might have been 
j^ears, cutting him adrift from the dreams that might, 
that should — he told himself, — have grown into 
reality! 

Once or twice, as a stray beam of moonlight fell 
across the fragile face of the little sleeper, he felt an 
odd grip at his heart. 

They had told him — the doctors in the city — that 
Eric's life might be a short one, that it would always 
be, to some extent, a sufifering one, and this reflection 
— truth, he knew — brought other thoughts, crowding 
on each other in painful intensity. 

He saw again that solemn, deathbed scene, and the 
pleading eyes of the frail mother, as she had given 
into his keeping the child she had sheltered so tenderly ; 
again he heard the low, broken words — " My boy, it is 
a very sacred trust ; you cannot keep it in your own 
strength." 

A sacred trust ? Yes, it was, — just that ! And he 
was unfit ! 

He steadied his hot head with a scarcely cooler 
hand. It must be the strange, new surroundings that 
made him feel so utterly alone; what else should 
it be? 

But that thought clung ! 

And then came into his heart a passionate delight 
that the little life belonged to him ; no one could claim 
it from him ; no one part them. 

Death? 
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Clasped in his strong ancs, the tyrant vould he held 
at hay. Thef would laugh at It, Erie and he 1 

And that night, Eex Gwynne registered a vow that 
he would shield his treasure from the slightest hreath 
of sorrow, and dared to think that alone, and in his 
own strength, he could fulfil that resolve. 



In the C0S7 room where most of her waking hours 
were spent, Una lay and waited. 

In a very ^ort time now she would see the 
physician on whose coming abe had built such eager 
hopes. 

Yet it had not come about as she had dreamed. 
She had meant to be so bright that he would see 
at once that there was hope ; she had be^ed, with 
feverish haste, that as soon as he came, and the first 
long chat was over, he might be brought in to her — 
but Dr Muir had been in Hurlstooe a whole week, and 
she had scarcely known it, so near had her feet been 
to the " valley of the shadow." 

Perhaps the wild hope had been too much for the 
weak, overwrought frame — but, after hours of suffering 
and delirium, there had come a time when she had 
wakened to consciousness, and realised her danger. 

Her loving watchers had scarcely left her, and Dr 
Muir, with a grave face, waited in bis friend's surgery 
for the tidings that varied so little. 

For the present they agreed he must not be admitted, 
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lest the excitement of seeing the strange face should 
prove too much for the invalid's frail strength. 

And, as the days went by, Dr Cranston's face grew 
more hopeless. 

There came a time when all hope deserted him — 
when she had looked pleadingly into his face, and 
begged him to hold her, for she was falling! 

" Una," he said, with a break in his voice, " I have 
tried every remedy in vain. We are strangely power- 
less at times, but I feel sure that where I have failed 
Jesus Christ could heal. Suppose I were to tell you 
that the Master Himself were in this room, waiting to 
take away the pain, waiting till you asked Him to take 
it away. Una ! " 

For she had folded her weak hands together like a 
child, and her dry lips were moving. 

Was it a miracle ? 

Not suddenly, with a rush from acute sufifering to 
absolute freedom from pain, but as the wind lulls 
itself to rest on a summer night, the throbbing nerves 
quieted, and she lay in perfect ease. 

" Jack," she whispered, " it is all gone, and I would 
like to be alone for a little while. I think I shall sleep." 

But he knew that she wanted to thank the God who 
had taken away her pain. 

Well, it was no fighting her way to Him now through 
doubts and fears ; she was face to face with the loving 
Father, the gentle Physician, who stood waiting — for 
what? 
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Ah, she saw it now. 

And she just crept to His feet and told Him all the 
bittemefts — so unheeded by others — that had throbbed 
with every heart beat, the wild rebellion and aching 
distrust. 

It was a strange verse to come into her mind, that 
one that to Una will always be above others — "Oh 
Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself, but in Me is thine 
help." 

And in the beautiful hush of the evening, as she 
lay with that new peace overshadowing her, she 
heard a strange voice, and a minute later looked up 
at the face that she had pictured so differently. 

For she had fancied that Jack's friend was perhaps 
an old, certainly a middle-aged man ! 

This face, so grave, so pitiful, was almost young. 

Once, as he questioned her, his eyes met her brother's, 
and she tried in vain to determine what that long, 
steady gaze meant. 

Then they left the room, and she heard them talking 
in the surgery. 

And what Dr Muir had said, as soon as he had 
turned to meet his companion's anxious glance, was 
this:— 

" There is certainly hope. Jack. More, I dare not 
say, as yet." 

So the winter came, with its driving rain and bitter 
cold, but it began to bo whispered about Hurlstone 
that Dr Cranston's invalid sister was recovering. 
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Mrs Vaughn heard it first, and determined to go and 
see for herself, but just how to accomplish it she did 
not know; on the two occasions on which she had 
hinted a vrish to see the sick girl, she had been put ofi 
very gently, but still firmly. 

But Mrs Vaughn generally gained, in the long run, 
and it came to pass one afternoon, as Una and her 
aunt were chatting in the dining-room, a sharp rap at 
the door which opened on to the verandah startled 
them. 

" I must apologise for intruding," the %dsitor said, 
with a low laugh, " but I was knocking a long time at 
the front door, and, hearing voices, I came this way. 
I am so pleased to see you. Miss Cranston, and to find 
you looking so well ; you are an object of interest in 
Hurlstone, you know. You are quite an invalid, are 
you not ? Anything wrong with the back is so dis- 
tressing. I always think it means distortion in some 
way ; I expect you are dreadfully sensitive, aren't 
you ? " 

A wave of crimson swept over the pale face. What 
did she look like ? 

It was the firat time the thought of possibly being 
disfigured had entered her head, and her voice trembled 
as she answered. 

" But you know your face looks splendid ; one would 
never imagine you suffered at all. Do you think she 
gets exercise enough, Mrs Barret ? " 

Aunt Jean gazed at her in astonishment. '' My 
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dear," she said, in her placid way, " I don't think you 
understand." 

" No ? I have had very little to do with sick people, 
but you know I knew of a case quite similar to your 
niece's : the poor girl had entirely lost the use of her 
limbs, and she went from one doctor to another, till, at 
last, one more discerning than the rest discovered it to 
be a case of pure hysteria. I fancy the treatment was 
an application of cold water thrown down the spine ! 
I suppose Dr Muir knows what he is about. Still, of 
course, one never has the same confidence in a 
homcBopathist" 

" And why not, Mrs Vaughn ? " Mrs Barret said, with 
a shrewd glance at the richly dressed lady before her. 

"Oh, I don't know, but, really, I wonder how any 

sensible person can believe in those idiotic little doses." 

" Is it an uncommon thing for anyone to put faith 

in a treatment that is c\iring them ? " Una said, with a 

sudden flash of scorn. 

" Oh ! if you ascribe it all to Dr Muir, of course that 
alters matters, but isn't that rather hard on your 
brother? And then, you know, the doctor is — ^well, 
not an old man, and people will talk. I heard only 
yesterday that you were engaged, and my answer was : 
' I am sure Miss Cranston would not dream of sucli a 
thing ; it is such a terrible mistake for a physician to 
have a delicate wife ' ; and then, you know, the young 
lady in England would have something to say." 

Una opened her lips, then shut them again, and Mrs 
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Vaughn went on smoothly, " Mr Gwynne eeems to be 
getting on with his college, but, do you know, I don't 
think he is at all suited for his position." 

" No ? " Mrs Barret said, quietly ; " he seems a very 
talented young man. My nephew considers him so, I 
know." 

" Oh yes," with a faint smile, " I wasn't thinking of 
his ability ; that is undeniable. I was referring to his 
moral character; he is quite a sceptic, and a very 
dangerous one, I should say, for one cannot help 
admiring him. I considered it my duty to warn my 
husband ; he is so trustful, and devoted to the church. 
Still, of course, he may exert a good influence, and Mr 
Gwynne is a thorough gentleman, if he is a bit inclined 
to be too fond of cards and wine. I am not as strait- 
laced as some people ; I believe a man can take his 
champagne, or play a game of whist, without being any 
the worse for it. I think " — and here she allowed a 
tinge -of sadness to appear in her voice—" that if one 
draws the line too abruptly in their home they are 
tempted to go elsewhere." 

"You must have a very low estimate of a man's 
moral nature," Aunt Jean said, bluntly, and Mrs 
Vaughn darted a strange, quick glance at her. 

" Well, I must be off," she said, brightly. " I'm very 
pleased to have met you. Miss Cranston, and I think 
if you were to rouse yourself a littl e ■ " and then 
quick steps were heard in the passage, and Mrs Barret 
admitted — Dr Muir. 
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" How are you, doctor ? " Mrs Vaughn eaid, amiling 
up into his grave face; '' are you going to lecture me for 
tiring your patient ? " Then she was gona 

**I don't think you are strong enough to bear 
visitors yet," he said, abruptly. Then, with a quick, 
searching glance — "You have been fretting about 
something : what is it ? " 

Well, it was hard to tell, but a little of the fear that 
had been unknown till an hour ago somehow crept 
out, and a look of deep pain flashed into his eyes. 
"So it was that? Poor child!" 

That was all he said, and the terrible dread at her 
heart grew strong — so strong. 

" It is foolish to mind, I suppose," she faltered ; 
" when I get better, as you said I should, do you think 
I shall be— as she said ? " 

" I — do not think so." 

" When that day comes," she said, wistfully, " I will 
ask you again. Will you answer me quite frankly, 
even if you have to pain me by what you have to 
say?" 

"When that day comes," he said, lingering over the 
words as though he liked to say them, " I will " 

And it was then that Aunt Jean came back. 

"Jack," said Una, that evening, as the trio were 
discussing the events of the day, " what kind of a man 
is Mr Vaughn?" 

"What kind? A difficult question to answer, my 
dear." 
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" His wife spoke of him as devoted to the church, 

and " But Dr Cranston had thrown back his 

head, and was laughing immoderately. 

" In the first place, Una, he is a broker, and from 
what I hear, and from my own observation, I should 
say he resembles our beloved friend Mr Carker. 
Devoted to the church? Perhaps he is, my child. 
But I have my doubts." 



CHAPTER VI. 

" I AM NOT SUEK OP HIM YBT." 

" Oineral C, is & dreffla Emart man : 
He's b«a on all ridM thet gira pUoM or pelf ; 

Bnt oonilBteiioy still wni a part of hii plan, — 
H«'i bea true to mu party, — b4i' tbet ii himaelC" 

LowKLL. 
" They WW no itain upon it, 
It was such a snovy hand,'' 

Stoddard. 

" I SAW Diek NorriB yesterday, Percy." 

Mr Vaughn's head was lifted abstractedly from the 
morning paper. 

" WTiat did you say, my dear ? " 

Mrs Vaughn replied with her soft lai^h. 

" There used to be a time when even a newspaper 
failed to engroas you if I were near. I'm afraid you 
are going backward, and I shall soon degenerate into a 
sad-faced female, with a heartless husband's short- 
comings to parade before the world. Is there anything 
special in that rag ? " 

" Veiy special." 
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" Eeally ? I'm getting quite curiouB." 

" The ' Eureka ' is looking up." 

" You don't say so ? " 

" Shares steadily rising." 

Mr Vaughn looked along the table as he said this, 
and their eyes met. 

There was one person in the world who understood 
Mr Vaughn as he understood himself — and she was 
the little lady at the head of the table, the proud 
possessor of his name, and the trifling accompaniment 
of several thousands a year. She laughed meaningly 
now. 

" You will sell out, of course ? " 

" Of course ! " 

" And will advise your clients to keep on ? " 

" Exactly. I am naturally more mindful of their 
interests than my own. And here you can help me, 
Sylvia. Mrs Leigh has a pretty big interest in that 
claim." 

Again that meaning laugh. 

" How long is it since you have called on them ? " 

" Do you wish me to go, Percy ? " 

" It would be only polite, would it not ? And it 
would be a fine chance to exercise the large share of 
tact you possess. Surely in half-an-hour you would 
be able to make some impression ? " 

"Oh, I never time myself when calling on the 
Leighs: they're so unconventional Yes, of course I 
will go." 
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" And succeed, as 70a tlwsys do ; you have a 
wonderful bead for business, Sylvia." 

He looked at ber with lazy admiration as be epoke, 
then glanced around the luxurious room, appreciating 
to the full each subtle touch of el^ance. 

Then, when he lounged against the marble mantel- 
piece, with its rare bronzes and gold-encrusted time- 
piece, the door opened slowly, a lovely, lauj^ing face 
peeped in, and the daintily dressed faitj, with her 
shower of sun-kissed curls, ran up to him and lifted 
her face for the morning kiss. 

Oh, it was such a beautiful home — the kind of home 
that so many long and strive for, toiling early and 
late, for loved ones just as dear to tbem as this man's 
loved ones were, and the hand that prevented them 
was — bis I 

Knowingly prevented them ! Wilfully prevented 
them ! 

The lips that met the innocent child ones in such 
olii^ling kisses were tainted ones ; stained with false- 
hood and sin, occasionally with profanity ! 

The smooth, white hand, with its carefully trimmed 
nails, had, figuratively, if not actually, pushed many 
to min. 

But you see it was soft and white, and delicate, and 
Mr Vaughn was the richest man in Hurlstone ! 

Ten o'clock chimed out, and the master of the house 
rose from his indolent attitude, and pushed from him 
the little, coaxing arms. 
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"Eun away, my darling, papa is going," he said, 
with a farewell caress, and the child bounded outside 
to some fresh amusement. 

" You'll not forget, Sylvia ? " 

" Certainly not ; I will go to-day." 

" Capital." 

" And if I fail ? " 

" I'll trust you, my dear." 

" I can get over Mrs Leigh very easily ; hor daughter 
is different." 

" How you pretty women hate each other. Do 
your best. Now I must be off ; there will be a big 
excitement on in town to-day ; and, Sylvia — I was 
nearly forgetting, — I shall not be home to lunch, but I 
shall bring young Gwynne to dinner at the usual time. 
I am not sure of him yet ; he is pretty shrewd, and I 
shall advise him to realise on his shares ; a little 
success at first ! " 

Ah, Mr Vaughn, what a pity your dupes could not 
see you with that smile upon your face and that light 
in your eyes ! There would be fewer sad hearts in 
Hurlstone to-day! 

But they never did see it. 

" By all means bring Mr Gwynne ; Dick will be here 
too ; it's quite fortunate." 

" Dick Norris ? " 

" Yes ; I was going to tell you this mornhig when 
you stopped me." 

" I suppose he is as gay as ever ? " 
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" IrrepreBsible. Who would dream of him being a 
miliiBter's son 1 He lb a shockii^ly naughty boy." 

" The old Btory, my dear ; keep the string too ti^t 
at home, and the nsiial thing happens. Now, I really 
must go." 

What a day it waa for Hurlstone ! The excitement 
increased as the hours went on, and little knots of 
men congr^ted at street comeis, the one subject on 
all lips, tiie old, mad fever, that had ebbed and lulled 
so often, in every eya 

They talked of the good old days, and still better 
times to come, and some of the moat interested hurried 
ap the hill, and clustered round the mine that was to 
make or mar their fortunes. 

" It just means everything to »is ! " 

It was Mona who said it, in slatingely excited tones, 
as tile Leighs lingered over an unusually merry dinner. 

And if Mrs Vaughn had heard her, she would have 
saved herself a fruitless visit 

She was just an hour or two too late I 

" ' Eureka ■ for ever ! " Harold said, with a flourish. 
" You see here, friends, Dr Leigh, etc., etc., and I see 
myself on the high road to fortune already ; also a 
Jersey cow and phaeton, and a brass plate, and all 
the rest of it. I'll take a Collins Street practice, and 
Hona can get herself up in a fetching nurse's costume, 
and usher my patients into a grand waiting-room, 
and 111 have all sorts of books for them to read while 
Miisj ate waiting to receive the great doctor's verdict," 
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But it wasn't all fun that danced over the handsome 
face, and for once in his life the deep grey eyes were 
suspiciously misty. 

They talked about it after he had gone to his 
studies, these two who planned and hoped about his 
future, with such an odd mixture of pride and fear ; 
and many were the dreams that circled round the 
bright, boyish head. 

Oh, it has happened so often before, and it is 
happening round us every day — but a hand is ever 
ready to strike away the dream's fulfilment 

They were still chatting about it, when a peculiar 
rap at the front door made Mona utter a sudden 
exclamation of dismay. 

"That is Mrs Vaughn, mother, and it is just 
two!" 

" My dear, it can't be ; she knows this is not our 
day at home." 

" It is, though ; I should know her knock anywhere. 
By the way, I don't believe we have a scrap of cake 

in the house. That wretched boy, " and then 

they both laughed. 

" Don't keep her ladyship waiting, mother ; close 
the drawing-room door as soon as you get her in, and 
I'll slip on my hat, and run out to the baker's. I 
have," concluded Mona, rapturously, " a perfectly 
splendid idea." 

Mrs Vaughn was very much given to criticising 
other people's belongings, as a rule, but for once she 
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forgot to notice the arrangement of the furnituie, and 
felt — for her — almost ill at ease. 

Then came MonB, with her quiet assorsnce, turning 
with masterly skill every vein of thought which 
threatened to lead, however faintly, to the object in 
view ; and the visitor, for probably the first time in 
her life, was completely baffled. 

Bat the climax of her discomfort was reached when 
afternoon tea was brought in, and Mrs Leigh's cool 
young daughter stood before her with a plate of 
great shiny buns. 

She answered her mother's look of remonstrance 
with an expression of almost saintly sweetness, and a 
demure "Mrs Vau^m knows what unfashionable 
people we are, you and I. She has proved that by 
honouring us with such a very early calL As for the 
buuB — I remember her speaking most particularly 
about some she had lasted when she called upon Mrs 
Bobs. And Mr Earle assured me that they wei-e not 
long out of the oven." 

Well, what was to be done after that, but to take 
the obnoxious thing in her delicate, kid glove, and 
smile sweetly the while ! 

But if ever revenge was in anyone's heart it was 
in Mrs Vaughn's that afternoon. Slie would wait her 
chance, and then ! 

But Mona had reserved the bittei- bit till the very 
last. 

It was when, after a call of unconscionable length, 
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Mi's Vaughn bad risen to take her leave, that that 
young lady remarked, careleaaly : 

" Yon haven't congiatulated na yet on oar improTed 
fortunes, Mrs Vaughn. We have sold all of our 
shares in the ' Eureka,' and are feeling ^uite rich." 

Then, as she accompanied her to the door, " I suppose 
wc are not to consider this a formal call ? We are 
at home every Friday afternoon, and heing prepared, 
are able to receive our guests as others do." 



" But, Mona," expostulated her mother that even- 
ng, " it was — rude, wasn't it ? " 
" Kot at all ; her coming as she did was the only 




CHAPTER VII. 

DICK N0BBI8 — BANK CLERK. 

" Agrwp 
Hsring tha warmth >nii mmole of the heart, 
A cbildlj mj with ohildren, ud a laugh 
Binging liks prorsn golden ooinage trua.** 

TlHNTSOX. 

" Mb Gwtnnk — Mr Korria" 

"Commonly known as Dick," latighed the fair- 
haired young fellow whom Mr Vai^hu was intro- 
ducing to Rex that evening. 

Mr Gwynne bowed a Uttle coldly, but the dancing, 
bine eyee opposite him lost none of their aaucy 
laughter as the owner thereof extended his hand in 
impulsive greeting. 

" Please don't be stifE with me," he implored, 
audaciously ; " nobody ever stands on ceremony where 
I'm concerned, and I have seen you often enough, if 
I've never met you before. I was standing quite close 
to you this afternoon at the mateh'. I suppose you're 
u i-eal uut-and-uul cricketer ? " 
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" I'm afraid I never get beyond the looking on, Mr 
Norris. I nndei'stand the rules fairly well, I believe, 
but I do not play." 

" You don't ? That's an awful pity. I'm not much 
at it myself, but I take a bat now and then." 

" Indeed ! " said Eex, carelessly, and his eye took in 
at a glance the slight, boyish figufe in its foppish, black 
suit, the usual "bank clerk" stamp upon the high 
"masher" collar and broad expanse of shirt cuflF. 
Then he smiled, as people generally did when they 
looked at Dick Norris. 

" You do yourself an injustice, Dick." It was Mr 
Vaughn's smooth voice that broke in* " One who gets 
into double figures as often as you do has no need to 
complain, and then, you know — what should you think 
if I were to tell you that this young gentleman was 
our crack billiard player, Mr Gwynne ? " 

And just then Mrs Vaughn entered the room, and 
greeted her guests effusively, turning to the younger a 
little reproachfully. 

" You have come, then," she said, shaking her head 
at him ; " I began to be really afraid that one other of 
your numerous engagements would have prevented 
your fulfilling this one." 

He reddened at the tone, and began, half apologeti- 
cally, " I have only been back a few days, you know, 
Mrs Vaughn, and we have been busy balancing at the 
* London Chartered.' " 

" Oh yes, I know," she returned, lazily ; " also, that 
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a certain young gentleman has been home, and some 
mothers are apt to be a bit strict. You always keep 
away from us awhile after these holidays; it looks 
suspicious. I look upon Mr Norris quite as a brother, 
Mr Gwynne, I am very good to you, am I not, 
Dick?" 

But a cloud rested on the sunny face, thot^ he 
said, gaily, " Very. Mrs Vaughn, where is Trixie ? " 

She laughed good-naturedly. " What a boy you are. 
Are you foud of children, Mr Gwynne ? Will it disturb 
you if I humour Dick ? " 

" Not at all," was the reply, perhaps as much to the 
first question as to the last. 

A few minutes later, the child had wriggled away 
from the loi^ romping with her favourite, and crept 
up to Bex's side, laying a plump hand confidingly in hia 

And when the long dinner was over, and she had 
been plied with dainties from Dick's hand, she stole 
round to her new friend's chair, and climbed on to his 
knee, resting her head against his shoulder, tilKthe 
bright eyes closed sleepily, and the nurse appeared to 
carry the little lady off to bed. 

Then he felt himself ^ain, and ready to enter with 
keen zest into the game of billiards his boat proposed. 

Dick was at his gayest that night, and the time 
sped rapidly, but Bex felt a vague uneasiness at the 
vivid colour which had mounted into the smooth, 
boyish face, and the deep brilliance of the frank, 
blue eyes. 
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He felt relieved when they joined their hostess in 
the drawing-room, and the conversation became de- 
sultory. 

"How did you find them at home, Dick?" Mrs 
Vaughn asked, as she paused for a moment on her 
way to the low, luxurious chair she always favoured. 

Again that quick rush of sensitive colour. Bex 
found himself listening almost eagerly for the answer 
that came so slowly. 

"They have had a pretty sick house — influenza, I 
fancy." 

" Did you tell them what a naughty boy you had 
been?" 

The voice was decidedly annoyed now. " I don't 
quite catch your meaning, Mrs Vaughn." 

"I expect not. I wonder what the Eev. Lester 
Norris, Wesleyan minister, would say if he knew that 
his son never went near his own church, but r^ularly 
attended St Patrick's ? " 

A gay laugh answered her. 

" Mrs Vaughn, I've been just exactly half a dozen 
times, and on each occasion I saw you thera" 

" Ah, but I go to hear the music ; it is quite a 
religion without anything else. Which denomination 
do you favour, Mr Gwynne ? " 

" All, and none," he said, carelessly. " I am afraid 
regular attendance at church is not one of my strong 
points." 

"I am afraid I ought to lecture you both," she 
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said, plaintively, and Dick tiirew back his head and 



" Mrs Vat^^ has only one text to ring the changes 
on," he said, aodacionsly, " and that is " 

" Well ? " 

" ' Do aa I say, not as I do ' " ; and then the young 
sinner laughed again. 

" I sappose you have quite given up going to the 
Lei^, Dick ? " 

" Why BO, Mis Vaughn ? " 

" I should think they are far too good to have 
anything to do vitb you ; they're dreadfully uncom- 
fortable people. Kow, Dick, you must find them so." 

" Strange to Bay, I don't." 

" Miss Leigh and Dr Cranston's sister are very thick 
juBt DOW ; but of course that is too transparent." 

" You think so ? " 

" Now, Dick, don't be aggravating. I shall begin to 
fanc7 you in love with that girl yet." 

" Dt Cianston's sster ? Mrs Vaughn, I have not 
even met her." 

" Ah, you would have no chance there ; poor Dr 
Muir is caught in that trap. I really wonder at it, 
for he seems sensible enough about other matters, but 
I suppose he considers that she will be a good adver- 
tisement" — this last with that low laugh that most 
people found so trying. Mr Gwynne rose somewhat 
abruptly, and, crossing over to where Mr Vaughn sat, 
with that ever-ready smile of his parting his lips every 
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now and then, the two chatted, till the eouiid of music 
broke up a somewhat idle conversation. It waa stiU 
quite early when Rex rose to go. and Dick, as if 
relieved to find an excuse, made his adieiLt also. 

" You are in a hurry to-night," Mrs Vaughn said 
as he bade her good-bye. 

" Yes, I have a letter to write, that I liad forgotten," 

■' To ' mother. ' " 

Fur a moment the bright head drooped, then was 
lifted proudly, and the voice that answered was firm 
and quiet, 

" Yes — to mother. Any message I can send for 
yon, MiB Vaughn ? " 

Then the two walked away together. Dick broke a 
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get with that sort of folk, it seems as if I haven't 
strength of mind to resist It's an awful pity, isn't it ? " 

" If it is against your convictions — ^yes." 

" I like Mrs Vaughn's musical evenings immensely ; 
she plays well, doesn't she ? — ^not much soul, of course, 
but plenty of dash. She knows most of the musical 
people about, too. I suppose you are inclined that 
way, aren't you?" 

"Not at all!" 

" Fancy ! Now I should have thought you would 
ba You are fond of music, though ? " 

"Yes," Mr Gwynne admitted, "there are many 
thiogs I care for less." 

"I am glad of that I'm passionately fond of it 
myself ; that is where they got their first hold on me." 

" ?%— being ? " 

" The Vaughns, you know. Do you mind taking a 
stroll with me before you go in ? " 

Mr Gwynne hesitated. 

" I suppose the little chap is waiting up for you ; 
bring him with us ; he'd enjoy it" 

" Eather late, is it not ? " 

" Not a bit ; he isn't a girl, you know," — which last 
argument being indisputable, it proved conclusive, and 
a few minutes later the three walked away together, 
Eric wide-eyed and delighted at this imexpected 
treat, with his hand tightly held by his new friend, 
his little feet striving manfully to keep up with the 
longer strides of his companions. 
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Hia brother was rapidly thawing. 

Tliere was Bomethiug about this boy — for he seemed 
scarcely more — so charmingly frank, that it appealed 
to him strangely, and Dick, delighted to find a sym- 
piithctic listener, dashed on, without pause or breathing 
spacf. 

" You mustn't take any notice of what Mrs V, said 
about the Leighs. 01 course you know Harold, but 
perhaps you've met the others ? " 

" No, I have seen them, of course ; beyond that I 
am open to any impression you may give ma Is Miss 
I-eigli such a very remarkable young lady f " 

Diok fiiiled to st'e the irony in the toiip. 
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you this ; I'm not often taken this way, though I'm 
fool enough for anything at timea I expect the 
moonlight has made me aeutimentaL Look here, Mr 
Gwynne, I promised my mother, when I left home 
three years ago, that I would say my prayers and all 
that sort of thing, you know, and I have dropped even 
tiiat Can you understand it 1 " 

" Perfectly ; " and something in the tone told Dick 
Qiat there was no help to be got from this quarter. 

" It's all in a lifetime, I suppose," he said, with a 
yawn. " Well, Eric, have you found any gold ? 
This r^on looks weird at night, doesn't it, Mr 
Gwynne ? It is only safe for one who knows it very 
well to come here in the darkness ; there are so many 
unprotected shafts. Keep close beside me, small chap, 
and we'll throw a stone down this fellow." 

He took up a piece of quartz as he spoke, and, 
removing a plank, threw the stone down the yawning 
openii^ Through the darkness it cut, cleaving the 
air sharply, and a minute later they heard a hollow 
splash. 

"Most of these old claims have water in them," 
continued Dick, musingly ; " this one has a history. 
They say that a miner, who had been away from 
Hurlstone for some years, came back to the old spot 
one dark night. He was down on his luck, and desper- 
ate, either that or — he fell They found him quite by 
accident, and rect^nised the body by an addressed 
envelope which was in his pocket. I remember, too. 
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-" but Mr Gwynne laid a restraining hand on tiifi 



" I think wo had better make for home," he said, 
quietly, and Dick's rapid glance at Eric took in hia 



But from tliat night a strange friendship sprang up 
between the two. Something that neither could under- 
stand drew them together, and it came to pass that, 
though Eex Gwynne's acquaintances were many, one 
only in the town he counted friend ; and that one, 
easy going, easily led Dick Norris. 

He would drop in after banking hours, and carry 
Eric off for a long, enchanting ramble, most often to 
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Then at night, wbeo be and Bex were bending over 
tbe simple lessons — the only study the elder brother 
would allow his frul cbaige, — a sharp rap at their door 
would herald the gay " Stewing f^ain ? My word, Eric, 
that head of yours is bulging out too much," and the 
visitor would throw off his hat and make himself at 
homa 

" You may tbank your lucky stars your landlady is 
deaf, and a widow to boot," be would say, with a deep 
agb. " A room all to yourself, and no one to disturb 
you ; no grown-up daughters to strum on the piano or 
sing sentimental Bonga. You don't half appreciate your 
privileges. Rex Gwynna ' Our eldest girl ' bae come to 
gladden our hearts at tbe ' Grand ' ; borne from colle^, 
you know ; ' finished,' my dear sir. She finishes me 
often enough. I can bear her patiently till it comes 
to the singing, but she makes night hideoas by howling, 
in a touching contralto, ' Come to my heart,' and 
' Waiting,' and a few other high-class ditties. I press 
het to warble every evening — we are expected to, you 
know, — but, Christopher CoIombuBl bow I suffer. 
Shall I show you how she 'waits,' Eric?" 

Whereupon be would sit down to the piano, strike 
a few wild chords, and, with head thrown back and 
fingers elevated, treat them to a decidedly clever, if 
somewhat overdrawn, imitation of "our daughter's 
latest." 

But, as a rule, he strayed into dreamy preludes and 
quaint sonatas, his fingers pressing out, with rare power 
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and cxpreBsion, the mneic he loved bo well It was 
then that the boTish face grew grave and thoughtful, 
his eyes loBt their gay brightness, and took on a fuller, 
deepor lustre, and Mr Gwynne would cease to wonder 
what had attracted him to the careless, mercurial nature. 

When the music was ended there was always some- 
thing fresh to talk ahout, a letter from his folks, or a 
portrait that he did not care to show anyone else. 

Eex began to feel as if he almost knew that happy 
home circle — the youi^er sister, Ida, who had earnest 
grey eyes, and who pOBaeaeed such faith in the absent 
brother, and the small boys, with their boisterous affec- 
tion for the wee, blind girlie, who had never seen their 




CHAPTER VIII. 

"1 THINK HK's odious." 

" How boBntifol is niglit ! 

A dewj (reshnesa fills the silent air. 

No mist obacnniB ; do oload, nor apeak, nor lUin 

Bruki the serene of heavea. 
Iq full-orbed glory yonder moon divine 
Bolls through the dark-blue depths ! 

Beneath her steady ray 

The desert oirole spieada 
Like the round ooesn girded with the sky. 

How beanlifal ia night 1 " 

SOUTHBT. 

It had been a wonderful cure ! 

" They " said so, aad who should know better ? 

Hurlfitone had awakened to the fact that it had a 
clever physician in ita midst, and decided that, whether 
it was electricity or homeopathy that had cured Dr 
Cranston's sister, Br Muir should have the fullest 
credit 

But it had not been always so ; dear me, no I I shall 
have to confess to a deplorable bit of weakness on the 
part of the Hurlstonians. You wouldn't have supposed 
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it, of course; people arc much wiser nowadays, and 
consent to see when anything is thrust under their 
eyes. 

But homeopathy ia just one of the things which 
nobody will take on trust One may prove its 
efticacy a hundred times — to unenlightened eyes it 
is all chance! 

And BO, at first, the new doctor had had a struggle. 

It was absurd to think that such minute doses aa 
ho prescribed could have any effect, and what in the 
world does oae go to a physician for, If not for 
medicine ? 

And dear old Dr Reid had been such a favourite. 
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doctor he had ever seen who understood a case with- 
out asking a hundred questions," and what was most 
potent, sealed his approval by appointii^ the object of 
his commendation family physician ! 

What could HnrUtone do, after this, but come off its 
" tail " as gracefully aa circumstances would permit ? 

They saw it all now ; they could understand the 
principle ! 

And " they had never liked those odioua drugs poor 
Dr Beid had been in the habit of prescribing ! " 
So it was, and so it ever will be. 
Id some respects it had been an anzions time to the 
one most concerned ; lately, especially, for a new, sweet 
hope hod come into Alan Muir's life, and brought 
added reason why he should make good his ground in 
the Uttle mining township. But of this no one knew, 
least of oil Una herself. 

There were those who said that Dr Muir never 
looked as thoroughly at home anywhere as in his 
sui^ery, and felt that tiie deep gravity of the grey 
eyes was quite in keeping witii his surroundings — 
" thoroughly professional, you know," 
He was so delightfully in earoest ! 
Has it ever been your fortune to be personally 
interested in a room of this kind 7 To wait trembling 
and nervous for the verdict to issue from the 
physician's Hps, that means so much ? To think of 
the sad hearts that have been gladdened, — or those that 
have been crushed and torn by despair, just here, where 
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you arc sitting, woitii^ to hear the words that ue 
perhaps to make such a change in your life ? 

Then you know just what it looked like : the peculiar 
air of gravity that pervaded it, Uie feeling that here, 
at least, no careless words ever fell, and the terribly 
suggestive look about everything. 

You remember exactly how that lai^, hanging glass 
case, with its velvet lining, and rows of gleaming 
instruments, sent a vogue shudder through you ; how 
you eyed with awe the delicate, inexpUcable machinery 
that seemed so incomprehensible to your unenlightened 
heart, but which waa somehow associated with pain ; 
the Ktethoacope, staring you iu the face with painful 
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others of a like character ; to Dr Muir it was hallowed 
by the dream that had grown bo strong. 

Often, after the day's weary round, he had entered 
it, and, kneeling quietly there in the dorkneBS, had 
pleaded for the life that had become so dear. 

Yes, if walls could have spoken, what they might 
have told — of heartache bravely subdued that others 
might be helped, of the strength of a great love that 
was all Belf-renouncing. 

The day had been an unusually tiying one, and as 
noon wore on, Dr Muir began to feel strangely tired. 
Patient after patient — the same sad tale upon most 
lips, though told in such different ways — had come and 
gone, and a short, much-needed spell had arrived. 
Time to think a little about his own needs ; time to 
read the note lying on his desk, that contained such 
unexpected news — unexpected, for he bad been in 
Melbourne for a few days on business, and bad not 
seen the patient since his return. 

And, quick as her recovery had been. Jack's news 
was sted-tling: — 

" I may not have time to see you to-day, and I want 
to specially engage you for this evening. The ' Great 
Powers ' — meaning Aunt Jean, Miss Leigh, and yours 
truly — have decided that it is quite time that Una - 
should have a change of scene, and we are going to 
convey her ladyship (by what means of locomotion 
you will discover when you come) to the lounge on 
the verandah. Now, if you start off immediately on 
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receipt of this, and upset our arrangements, I shall 
take it as an insult directed at my professional skill ; 
furthermore, if you come before eight you will not be 
admitted. Jack." 

He was still musing over that little slip of paper 
when a sharp ring at the bell warned him that, for 
the present, his brief rest was over. 

Doctors are only human, after all, subject to the 
same weariness of body and mind that the rest of the 
race grumble about, yet, hour after hour, the brain must 
be kept clear, the senses keen and alert, the face 
guarded and sympathetic, all the energy bent on this 
particular case for the time being, though the patient be 
querulous and exetcting, apt to overrate trivial symptoms 
—the doctor must be bright and cheerful— go through 
his work with the regularity of a machine, without any 
of its mechanical action, till the last ; and then ! 

What else is he for, I should like to know ? 

But the evening came at length, a calm, beautiful 
night, with floods of glorious moonlight ; and his last 
professional call had been paid. 

He walked up the path he had passed over so often, 
almost slowly, and Jack came out to meet him. 

"Come along, old fellow," he said, in his bright, 
boyish way, " eight to the minute, and the procession 
about to start. Why, Alan ? " 

For Dr Muir had turned curiously pale. 

She stood there in the open doorway, her beautiful 
eyes, radiant as stars, lifted to his ; stood on the feet 
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^Lftt 80 long had been powerless to support tbeii light 
weight, and took two steps towards him. 

From the dark pass^e came Mona's merry voice : 
" This independent young woman has walked, without 
any help, from the dining-room ! Dr Muir, I hope 
you'll give me a first-class reference when I apply for 
admission to the Homeopathic Hospital, for I intend 
to take all the credit of this case upon my own 
shoulders." 

And that seemed to restore everyone to their sensea 

They got settled at last upon the broad, green- 
embowered verandah, and Aunt Jean was prevailed 
upon to leave the beloved knitting for once, and join 
the merry group. 

" About that reference, Dr Muir ? " 

" I shall certainly give it you. Miss Le^ ; indeed, 
I have already recommended you, though you don't 
deserve quite all the credit you seem incHned to take," 
he replied, with a touch of mischief in face and voice. 

" You really saw the matron while you were in 
town, then ? " 

" I really did." 

" That was very kind of you. Do you think I stand 
any chance ? " 

" I do ; I had a long talk with Miss Thorpe, and 
she gave me a form for you to fill up, and a cof^ of 
the rules. I have them here with me." 

He produced some folded papers, which Moua began 
to examine, in spite of the fact that the moonlight. 
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though brilliant, did not render the words intelligible. 
Dr Cranston came to the rescue with praiseworthy 
promptitude, and struck a succession of matches, 
while the girl, with bent head, rapidly ran through 
the items. 

'' ' Applications must be made to the Secretary, in 
the handwriting of the applicant, who must not be 
less than eighteen nor more than thirty years of age. 
Copies of testimonials to accompany the appUcation.' 
That's all right, so far." 

"With the exception of the age," asserted Dr 
Cranston, with ponderous gravity. " I will certainly 
not swear to your being over eighteen." 

"The last rule is: — * Whilst on duty, pupils, pro- 
bationers, qualified and head nurses, must wear the 
uniform of the Hospital, two complete suits of which 
will be provided by the Hospital yearly.' " 

" It's a good cause," Jack said, in a resigned tone, 
" and I'm the most patient mortal in existence ; but 
are you aware of the fact that I have burned half a 
box of matches. Miss Leigh, not to mention fingers." 

" Oh, I beg your pardon," she said, humbly. " I am 
truly sorry; but how many fingers go to a box, Dr 
Cranston ? " 

"My mind is occupied at the present with a far 
more serious problem," he said, ruefully. 

" And that is ? " 

"How many bums go to a finger. You are 
heartless enough for a nurse, Miss Leigh?" 
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" And more you couldn't eay. Came Durden, what 
a very mlent child it is to-night." 

" That's addii^ insult to injury," Una laughed. 

" Well, I have been talking a good deal," said Moua, 
repentantly. "Mrs Barret, you had better give me 
something to do ! " 

" Knitting," su^ested her nephew, solemnly, " but 
that's not quiet work, either." 

"No?" 

" No, you wouldn't be at it Idng before we shoold be 
favoured with a running accompaniment of 'knit 1, 
Blip 2, knit 2 together, pass the slipped atitch over ' 
— oh, I know all about it, auntie ; now, 111 wager 
her tongue' will keep pace with every click of her 
needles." 

"Jack, you're a dreadful boy," said Aunt Jean, 
reprovingly ; " but there, you Australians are all alike ; 
no reverence in any one of you." 

" And yet you like uh, you know." 

" You say so, my dear ; " and just then th^ were 
interrupted by a loud click at the gate, and hurried 
footsteps. 

"Gwyune, by all that's wonderful !" Jack said, as 
he sprang to his feet. 

Mona looked up curiously, ae the new comer 
advanced, to where a bright shaft of moonlight fell 
across his face, and showed it very i>ale, while the 
clean-shaved, cynical mouth was twitching nervously. 
He bad scarcely a passing glance for anyone, as the 
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introductions were made, but when he caught eight of 
Dr Muir he seemed intensely relieved. 

A few hurried words, then Alan rose. " I must go 
with Mr Gwynne," he said, looking a little wistfully 
in Una's direction, " liis brother is ill ; " then the two 
walked swiftly away. 

" It must be a sudden illness," Mona said, thought- 
fully, as 11 little silence fell upon the group. " Una, 
he in Buch a dear, wee lad, 8o ditfereut from his 
brother." 

" I thought you didn't know Mr Gwynne." 

" Neither I do. I've seen Iiim dozens of times, but 
beyond that, personally, I don't know him at alL 
Still, one foiTus opinions from merely seeing folk." 
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" Indeed ■ I thon^t yon didn't admire him." 

" Not L I told yon that I didnt even know him." 

" Which in, of coarse. Aw Iosb," very gravely. 

"Which is, of course, his loss, as you remark. I 
have a small brother, however, who thinks Mr 
Owyime about the only man in the world." 

"Just so," said Harold, "present company always 
excepted." 

" But I say, and will continue to say," proceeded his 
Bister, calmly, " that he ia conceited, and odious, and I 
never shall like him." 

Harold whistled. 

" He was introduced to Dora Hunter the other day. 
I don't Bay she isn't silly ; but that was no excuse for 
rudeness. She told me that he eyed her as coolly as 
if she were a specimen of some sort when she asked 
him if be liked Hurlstone, and said, in a lofty, 
patronising way, that ' on the whole, it wasnt at all 
disagreeable for sach an unpretending little place, but 
he hadn't been impressed either with its appearance 
or its inhabitants.' That's Mr Gwynne for you." 

" If he teaches as he speaks, he must be a pretty 
good master," Dr Cranston said, with owlish solemnity ; 
" ' wasn't ' and ' hadn't,' for one sentence, isn't bad," 

Mona was musing. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

" ARE WB MEMBERS, REX ? " 

*' Is it possible disdain shonld die, while she hath such meet food 
to feed it as Signior Benedick! Courtesy itself must convert to 
disdain, if you come in her presence." 

Much Ado About Nothing. 

Morning service was just over. 

Dr Cranston had joined Mona, and they walked 
slowly along the hot pavement, when she suddenly 
quickened her steps, with a petulant — " Dr Cranston, 
please hurry ; Mr Gwynne is just behind us, and if I 
saw him this morning I should certainly quarrel 
with him." 

" Would you, though ? I've half a mind to try the 
experiment." 

" You'll repent it, if you do ! Be merciful — to Mr 
Gwynne, I mean." 

But he only smiled provokingly, and sauntered 
lazily on. "It's too hot to walk quickly," he said, 
mischievously. " I wonder you have the heart to sug- 
gest such a thing. Oh — good morning, Mr Gwynne ! " 

88 
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as that gentleman caught up to, and was about to pasa 
them. " I think you were introduced to Miss Leigh 
at our house some weeks f^o." 

Bex raised his hat politely. 

" I had foigotten — I have a wretched memory for 
faces." 

" How is the boy 1 " Jack asked, as they walked on 
together, Mona preserring an ominous silence that 
boded ill for someone. 

" Better, decidedly, thank you. I should not have 
left him this morning but for that Besides, one has 
to keep up appearances," and a smile not exactly 
pleasant flitted over his face. 

" Of course," said Mona, quietly ; " it would go 
terribly against your proBpects if you stayed away 
from church altf^ther. People are apt to notice 
such things." 

He eyed her very keenly ; then the amused smile 
returned to his lips. 

" You exactly interpret my meaning," he said, 
coorteously. 

Dt Cranston interposed, to prevent further warfare. 
" Tou are b^inuing to feel quite at home among us, 
now, I hope ? " 

" Oh, as to that," he replied, with an indifTerence that 
bordered on weariness, " as much at home as I should 
feel anywhere, I expect. I'm not a sociable being at 
the best of times ; there is a bit of the hermit consti* 
tution about me, I fancy." 
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" That is a pity," Mona said, drily ; " for yourself, 
I mean." 

" You think so ? May I ask why ? " 

"The Hurlstone folk are very kind-hearted," she 
answered, with her eyes flashing stormily ; " they are 
apt to resent anything like patronage." 

" Are hermits patronising, as a rule ? " 

"By action, yes; they consider themselves better 
than anyone else, I believe." 

"Then I hasten to disclaim kinship, considering 
that I make no profession whatever." 

" And you are ready to own that Hurlstone is an 
exceedingly nice placa Come now, Mr Gwynne," 
interposed Jack, with an imploring glance at the cause 
of the discomfort. 

Rex looked too, a little curiously, at the pale face 
with its scornful, brown eyes, the soft, crimson lips, so 
firm and decided in their curves : she despised him 
already? Well, why not? 

Then he answered the question. 

" I think Hurlstone is a very pretty place, indeed ; 
you must forgive me for adding that, to me, it seems a 
trifle dulL" 

" Nevertheless, we have our diversions," flashed out 
Mona, without giving Dr Cranston a chance to reply. 
" Something for every night in the week. Perhaps 
you would like a list?" 

" If you will favour me." 

" Monday evening, prayer meeting — a good many 
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parents attend that." Then, as she saw him wince, she 
went on, recklessly, " Tuesday — some kind of service, I 
believe, Dr CranEton ? Wednesday — mutual improve- 
ment — a truly delightful association. Thursday — Bible 
class. Friday — musical union for the unmusical — for, of 
course, in such a sleepy hollow as this, talent of any 
kind must, of necessity, be at s discount; and, on 
Saturday evening, those who care to, shop, hear the 
latest mining news, and return home. There is plenty 
of varie^, Mr Gwynne." 

" The most exacting could not ask for more," he stud, 
with profound gravity. And a few minutes later they 
parted company. 

Harold and Mrs Leigh hod been sitting at the din- 
ner table some minutee before Mona made her appear- 
ance, in a studiedly sombre dress, at eight of which 
her brother lifted his eyebrows in an expressive manner. 

Mona was in an unusually combative mood, and he 
knew the symptoms. 

" Dick Korris is going the way of all bank clerks ; " 
die b^n, as she put down a pile of plates with no 
gentle hand ; " it is sickening the way he is going on : 
keeping away from church, and dancing attendance on 
Mr Gwynna He'll get no good from him." 

Harold tired up at that 

" You know such a lot about Mr Gwynne," he said, 
with the nearest approach to a sneer she had ever 
beard from him ; " and as for church-^ing, it doesn't 
seem to do some people much good." 
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Mona's eyes flashed dangerously. 



" Of course you'll stand up for liim," she retorted ; 
" anyone that is a friend ot Mr Owynne's cannot Eait 
to he perfect." 

" My dear," expostulated Mrs Leigh, " you must 
remember lie is Harold's teacher." 

" And a jolly ckvcr one, too." 

■' Oh, I don't dispnte his brains. Wliat I do say ia 
that he is conceited and odious, and any respect lie 
may show to religion is merely for the sake of his 
cuUege — a cheap advertisement." 

" Mona ! " 

" He owned as much himself. I'm very sorry he ever 
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service, and finding Harold — who hadn't been to cbnrch 
— alone and moody, went up to him with a sweet, earnest 
look he loi^ remembered. 

" Wasnt I horrible this morning, Hal ? " she said, 
uncertainly. " Will you foi^ye and foi^t, old boy ? 
And, Hal — I'm a very funny sort of a Christian, I 
know, but I am trying to foUow Christ, and I have 
an awful temper to fight gainst I wish you would 
help me." 

He bent his head 

" Don't, Mona ; I reckon I was more bo blame than 
you ; anyway, no apologies required," and he laughed in 
rather a forced manner. 

But he thought a Uttle about it that night, and even 
made a boyish resolve to help her in the way she had 
asked — a resolve he meant to keep ; that he would 
have kept But, you see, Mr Gwynne happened to 
be in Horletone that yeart 

Eric crept back to health slowly, and by laborious 
stages, and his brother began to breathe more freely ; 
the shadow once removed, he chose to forget that it 
had ever been there. 

Not that he neglected his charge. Ah, no, Eric could 
have told a very difierent story — of tender care such 
as falls to the lot of very few, of constant, unwearied 
attention, of unwavering gentleness — this was what 
the child knew of Eex Gwynne I 

But that Sunday evening he took a quaint taasy 
into his head. 
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They were alone, as usual, iu the sitting-room that 
waa regarded as exclusively theirs. A sudden thunder- 
stonn had dispelled- the sultriness of the morning, and, 
outside, a cold, steady rain was falling. 

A fire cracked and blazed in the grate, and Eric 
looked luxuriously comfortable in the depths of the 
great, pillowed chair that his brother had diawn into 
the warm glow. 

" We don't often go to church now, do we ? " he said, 
ruhbiiig his thin hands together; "are we members, 
Rl-x ? " 

"Not very ardent ones, I'm afraid, Eric." 

" I thought not. Of course I've beeo ill, and couldn't 
go, but I wanted you ta" 
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calculated to impress, that Kex threw back his head 
and lai^hed. 

"You shouldn't laugh in church," reproved the 
small mentor. 

" Oh, we have started, have we ? Well, what is the 
first proceeding?" 

" A voluntary," promptly responded the self-imposed 
director j " only we have no oi^n." 

" Perhaps we may overcome that difficulty, and do 
with the piano." 

" I guess so ; " and a look of de^p content stole into 
his eyes, as, after a soft, dreamy prelude, the player 
wandered into one of the " songs without words." 

Then his fingers touched the keys idly. 

" A hymn now, I suppose, laddie ? Which is it to 
be?" 

" ' Just as I am.' All the verses, please, Kex." 

How could he sing it ! 

Fas8et»-by stopped to listen to the ringing tenor 
voice, as he sang so tenderly — for it was for Eric's sake 
— the beautiful hymn. 

Yet, even before the last notes died away, it rushed 
over him what bitter mockery it all was ; what a sin to 
take those words on bis lips while his heart refused 
to follow them. 

Was he a hypocrite, too ? 

" Let us pray," said Eric, solemnly. 

An awful silence ensued — then the sweet, childish 
voice broke it, and Sex knelt and covered his face with 
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his hands, reverently, as if he felt the unseen presence 
of the One to whom Eric was talking so naturally. 
And as he listened the strong heart quivered, touched 
by almost uncontrollable agony. 

Oh, for the old childlike trust ! 

But now Eric was slowly repeating the Lord's 
Prayer, 

" Amen," came from a gay voice at the door, but as 
Dick Norris came forward into the light, Bex saw that 
his eyes were suspiciously misty. 

And, though the sermon was postponed, the con- 
versation never drifted away from grave subjects. 

When Dick was gone the boy crept on to his 
brother's knee, and they sat for a long time in silence. 
Then Mr Gwynne nerved himself for a great effort. 

He had felt for a long time that in some way Eric 
should know of the distance between them, but how ? 
Not all — that he had cut adrift altogether from his 
mother's God, that he had left the good for the 
pleasant, the right for the wrong — not enough to 
shake the child's faith, but just enough to excuse him- 
self for any action he might wish to take at any time, 
— to free him from embarrassing situations such as 
to-night'a And, with one hand lingering caressingly 
on the soft hair, he brought himself to his hard 
task. 

Oh, I can't tell you how he did it. I can only say 
that Eric did not even dimly imderstand it, and that 
his wistful question was answered by a husky " do as 
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mother told you, lad ; Rex needs all your prayers." 
And that was all. 

But he stayed up long after the child was quietly 
sleeping ; he felt a little conscience-stricken. 

He even gave a whole hour trying to detennine 
whether it would be worth while to live such a life in 
the world as would entitle him to reward hereafter ; 
a whole hour to deciding where he intended to spend 
eternity ! 

He was an unwearying student of books, never 
leaving an abstruse question till he had conquered it ; 
never sparing time or brain till all was mastered 
thoroughly ; yet, for this most vital of all subjects — the 
final examination on which such fearful odds depend — 
he deemed but a passing glance necessary, s cfureless 
scrutiny that he would not have insulted the least 
important branch of learning with — and he never once 
referred to the text book ! 

And, as the days passed, they brought him plenty to 
think about. His college was prosperous, his specula- 
tions turned to gold at a touch. He had been singularly 
successful from the first 

" All these things will I give thee, if thou wilt fall 
down and worship me ! " ' 



CHAPTER X. 

" YOU HAVB A GOOD SCENT, DI, — CATS, BOY, CATS." 

''Those who do not succeed in building, avenge themselves by 
demolishing." Comtesse De Gaspabin. 

•* You have such a February JGwe — so full of frost, of storm, and 
cloudiness." Much Ado About Nothing. 

" And this," said Mona, a little breathlessly, " is the 
very strong man Kwasind. Una, if I had had the 
faintest idea of the dance this terrible dog would lead 

me when I brought him out this afternoon, " 

and then she sat down, with glowing cheeks and 
sparkling eyes. 

The big St Bernard lumbered forward, keeping time 
to his movements with a solemn flourish of his tail, 
regarded Una with gi^avity for a full minute, and then 
advanced a huge paw, on friendly mission intent. 

But Mona looked reproachfully at him. 

" He looks quiet enough now, but he exhausted his 
surplus energy coming along; he fought every dog 
we met, Una. Once I had to go the whole length of 
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a street to get him away from Mr Carter's big New- 
foimdlaiid, and he wound up by positively refaaing to 
let ' Dolly ' — Mr Adolphus Heame, you know — walk 
beside me ; he flew at the poor little fellow quite 
ferociously." 

" When two young ladies get tc^ther, what is the 
natural consequence ! " and Dr Cranston sauntered 
in, with his hands in his pockets. 

" Can't imagine," rephed Mona, demurely ; " unless 
it is that a gentleman invariably makes his appear- 
ance. Now, l>r Cranston, how long have you been 
outside that door?" 

" Ah, that's just it," he said ; and sinking into a 
chur by the Ore, he seized the poker and sent a 
shower of sparks up the chimney. 

" When a man gets by the Ore," said Una, saucily, 
" what is the invariable consequence ? " 

" The fire profits by it, certainly. What a eold day 
it is, too ; one would almost im^ine we were in the 
depth of winter," he said, lazily, though his eyes were 
singularly wide awake. 

" And instead of that, we are in spring ; they say 
the wattles are looking lovely in the bush. How the 
time is flying ; a few more months and we shall have 
to say good-bye to dear old Hurlstone." 

" And, of course, you are sorry." 

" Yes ; I don't suppose any home will ever be to na 
what this has been." 

" Going to take Leo with you ? " 
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" As if we should leave him behind" 

'* He's far more penetrating than his mistress, Miss 
Leigh ; he never barks at me." 

"And I do?" 

But Jack was busily engaged with the tawny dog 
at his feet. 

" He wants a bone, Miss Leigh." 

" Dr Cranston ! " 

"What scathing sarcasm, scathing even for you. 
It's bad enough to starve the dog, if it weren't for 
all this fur — what a rug he'd make, wouldn't he ? 
Now, please. Miss Leigh, I'm really frightened when 
you look at me like that. What were you saying 
about * DoUy,' as I came in ? " 

" You did hear, then ? " 

" I did ; nevertheless, I was not listening at the 
door, as you so delicately hinted some time ago." 

"No?" 

" You and I, Leo," he said, musingly, bending back 
the great dog's silky ears, " were bom to be misunder- 
stood. Now, I know at this moment your mind is 
fixed longingly on a large gristly bone, but I daren't 
even hint at it before your mistress." 

" If I felt that way about it," said Una, laughing, 
" I'd get him one." 

" The very idea," he returned, rising with alacrity. 
" CJome on, old man." 

Leo winked his bright eyes at him, and yawned 
languidly. 
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" Yoa are inTokiiig some apell, Mifis Leigh ; never- 
theleaa, he shall have it Leo ! " 

The d(^ rose lazily and followed hia lead, returning 
in triumph with the coveted morsel in his jaws. 

" Naughty fellow," his mistress said, reproachfully ; 
and Leo dropped his treasure and his eyes at the 
same tima 

" What a monster of cruelty you are. Miss Leigh." 

" Any one would ini^;ine that dog was never fed." 

" That's irrelevant ; dogs like eating between meats 
as well as human beings. Pick it up, boy." 

But the " boy " was offended, and retreated to some 
distance, eyeing them resentfully. It was only when 
Mona spoke to him that he came to her, wt^ging his 
tail solemnly, and closed his teeth on the bone. 

"That being concluded satisfactorily," the doctor 
said, " how about afternoon tea ? " 

" I thought gentlemen seldom took afternoon tea — 
doctors, never ! " 

" It's astonishii^, Miss Leigh, as you go through 
life, how many old rooted beliefs are uptom. Una, 
what an insult; as if 1 haven't got it ready several 
times since Aunt Jean has been away I " 

He disappeared, but came back in a few minutes 
with a tray, which he set down on the table with 
quite a practised hand. 

" Bread and butter, cake, cups and saucers — you 
don't have plates, do you ; is it ' the thing ' ? — teapot, 
hot-water kettle, cream jug, sugar basin, apoons ; there, 
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I haven't forgotten anything. Miss Leigh will pour 
out : two spoonfuls of sugar, if you please ; like Mrs 
Vaughn, I have a sweet tooth." 

" Jack, did Rose make the tea for you ? " 

" No," he said, anxiously. " I " 

"I thought so," she said, resignedly. "I expect 
you've poisoned us." 

" It does look strange," he admitted. 

It did; being of an unwholesome creamy colour, 
with numerous flakes floating on the surface. 

His face grew blanker. " I'm sure I made it right ; 
one spoonful for each, and one — ought it to have 
been two, though — for the pot ? " as an appalling 
thought struck him. 

"The tea was right," Mona assured him, with a 
little ripple of merriment, " but I rather suspect the 
water was not." 

"Oh," he said, blankly, and then regained his 
spirits, " I assure you. Miss Leigh, the water was 
quite hot" 

And then they all laughed. 

They were still chatting merrily, when a rap — an 
unmistakable rap — came at the front door, and it 
would be hard to say which face looked the longest. 

Dr Cranston got up hurriedly. 

" Recollected a pressing engagement ? " queried 
Una, mischievously. 

" Twenty, my child ; my services were never more 
required than at this moment ; strange I didn't think 
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of it before. Take my blessing, both of you, and 
survive it if you can ; if you can't, send me a telegram." 

Then be vanisbed, and a moment later the servant 
grimly usbered the visitor in. 

MiB Vaughn was unusually demonstrative. 

" I heard only yesterday, Miss Cranston, that your 
aunt was away, and I made up my mind to come and 
cheer your solitude ; Miss Leigh is, I see, bound on 
the same charitable errand. You are looking very 
well, Miss Cranston, only shockingly thin. If I were 
your physician, 1 would put you on stout for a few 
months, or, better still, porter ; it would work wonders 
for you. I was ordered to take it three times a day 
some time ago, and the eOect was marvellous." 

" And lasting ? " Mons asked, with a quick glance 
at the speaker's more than comfortable proportions. 

" And lasting," Mrs Vaughn assented, though her 
eyes looked anything but soft now. Then she took a 
rapid survey of the table, with its evidences of a 
merry little meal, in the careless arrangement of the 
different articles. 

" I am so glad you have finished tea," she said, 
lazily. " I have had it at three houses already, and 
couldn't positively take a drop more. But I see I 
am wrong in supposing that Mrs Barret is away," 
with a meaning look at the third cup, which Jack had 
only half emptied, and put down so unceremoniously. 

" No, you are right," Una said, quietly ; " my aunt 
has been away for nearly a fortnight" 
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" Oh, indeed. Miss Leigh, is that your dog ? He 
looks quite dangerous." 

Leo had risen to his feet, a decidedly imposing figure, 
and now drew the comers of his mouth away from 
the strong white teeth, emitting the while sundry low 
growls. 

Mona slipped her hand through his collar, but he 
still kept his eyes, in which a yellow light glowed, 
full on Mrs Vaughn's face. 

" I can't stand dogs,*' she said, in her slow, insolent 
way. " Mr Vaughn has quite a collection, but I never 
go near them. You should have a muzzle for your 
pet. Miss Leigh; he looks very savf^e." 

" He is always quiet with people he likes," was the 
cool reply. 

" Miss Cranston, I came prepared to be dreadfully 
unconventional to-day, and brought some fancy work 
with me. Do you do drawn thread work at all ? Yes, 
it is pretty, but frightfully tedious. I only manage 
a very little at a time." Then, with a soft laugh, 
" Percy declares I must follow Penelope's example, 
and pull out at night what I do in the day." 

" That being the case, the work would progress very 
rapidly. The more one pulled out, the sooner it 
would be finished, I should imagine." 

Of course it was Mona who said it, in her dry un- 
concerned manner ; but Una, watching closely, saw a 
look of almost hatred darken Mrs Vaughn's blue 
eyes. 
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" You are terribly diacermng, aren't you ? " she ' 
drawled with more than usual aweetnesa " Do you 
know, you quite frighten me at times ? " 

" Incredible ! " 

Mrs Vaughn waa musing. 

" What a terrible pity it ia that Dr Muir is so 
exclusive ; it most take from his popolarit; to a great 
ertent." 

" t am not aware that it has had that effect so far," 
8^ Una, coldly. 

" No ? Of course, I hear a great deal in my wander- 
ings, and I know he has ofTended some of our best 
people here by refusing their invitationB. Mr Vaughn 
is sick of asking him to favour us with his presence ; 
but then, of course, he's good, and it's natural he 
should look down on such sinners as we are." 

The swift rebellious blood tinged the pale face with 
vivid carmine, but she answered steadily, " I am sure 
he would not look down on any one, Mrs Vaughn ; you 
know, he has very little time to himself." 

" That, of course, Miss Cranston, you must know 
much better than I ; you are in his confidence, are you 
not ? But he can hardly be so much occupied as all 
that For my part, I hate a bu^ doctor ; one who 
looks reproachfully at you if you venture on a 
commonplace remark, instead of keeping strictly to 
the professional Now, Dr Eeid was different. When 
my husband was iU with fever, he would come three 
times a day, and have a glass of wine and a chat with me \ 
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he was always so bright, and full of fun. But Dr Muir 
eyes you so keenly — I think someone must have told 
him how very piercmg those dark eyes of his are. It's 
the trick of the trade, doubtless, but rather absurd 
for a comparatively young man ; don't you agree with 
me, Miss Leigh ? " 

" That Dr Muir's eyes are piercing ? Yes, I certainly 
do ; that they see even more than they seem to, also." 

The colour on Una's face deepened ; she wondered 
what was coming next — ^wondered and dreaded. 

But her visitor's face was unclouded. She leant back 
gracefully in her chair, snipping thread after thread, 
and drawing it daintily out with her jewelled fingers. 

" I've done more already," she announced, with a 
bright smile, " than I generally do in a week. Miss 
Leigh always invigorates one ; she reminds me of a 
brisk, fresh breeze." 

" Or a cold shower bath." 

The pretty lips parted over the white teeth. 

" That's too bad ; you always misconstrue my words. 
Do you know that Mr Gwynne considers you a most 
unapproachable young lady ? " 

"Mr Gwynne has seen so much of me that his 
opinion must be valuable." 

" That could easily be remedied ; but I suppose you 
are afraid of his influence over your brother, and, in 
that respect, I fear you are right" 

The brave, brown eyes never flinched, never ceased 
their steady gaze ; and Mona said, meaningly, " Mr 
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Gwynne's infiuence ia not tho only one we dread for 
Harold, Mrs Vaughn." 

" I hope that is not a hit at me. If I had known 
that your views were eo very rigid, I would not have 
offered your brother wine in my houae ; and you know, 
Mias Leigh, billiards is a very harmless game, if he 
never indulges in anything worse." 

" Pardon me, I entirely dis^ree with you." 

The girl's voice was hard and cold, giving no out- 
ward sign of the numb pain at her heart 

" Oh, of coarse, everyone has a right to their own 
opinion, but I must say I consider such extreme views 
exceedingly strait-laced." 

" As you say, it is purely a matter of opinion." 

" Mr Vaughn and t both i^ree in thinking that if 
the home life were made brighter, there would be less 
temptation for young people to indulge in question- 
able amusements." 

" And, therefore, you provide them in your own 
home for other people's young folks. Mrs Vaughn, we 
had better drop this subject ; I can't feel quiet about it." 

" No ; you are terribly in earnest about everything, 
aren't you ? I'm afraid I'm even wickeder than I 
thought," with a look of childlike innocence. " I have 
had scruples about Mr Gwynne at times ; but, you 
know, gambling seems his second nature, and he 
can't keep away from cards in any shape or form. 
But when we indulge, it is only in a very mild way, 
and for stakes so trifling as not to be reckoned. Oh, 
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I'm terribly concerned about young Gwynne, I assure 
you, I often lie awake at nights wondering what I 
can do in the matter, but he's always so lucky ; he 
augments his income considerably by his winnings, 
and when that is the case it takes a great deal to 
stop anyone. Then, you know, one always fears with 

his father " Mrs Vaughn paused here to duly 

impress her hearers. 

But if she had expected to be questioned she was 
disappointed. There was nothing for it but to go on. 

" I don't think any one knows about it ; but Mr 
Gwynne's father, if right were right, would be serving 
a term in Pentridge." 

Had she startled them ? 

She went on pathetically. " Sad, isn't it ? I think 
it has embittered his son's life ; he escaped justice by 
leaving the colony, and the blow was the cause of the 
mother's death. That is why he has the child here 
with him." 

" But, Mrs Vaughn — " began Una, indignantly. 

" Ah, I know what you are going to say, that I 
should not have told you, but I knew it would go no 
further ; I do not wish to cloud Mr Gwynne's pros- 
pects in any way. That his father proved himself 
unworthy of trust, where money is concerned, has 
nothing whatever to do with him, of coursa" 

" Nothing whatever." 

'* Still one fears. Your brother will soon be going 
to the University, I suppose, Miss Leigh ? " 
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" In a, few months' time," said Moaa, briefly and 
iiaughtily. 

" I think his choice of a profession so unfortunate." 

" Indeed ? " 

" Oh, yea. We are really overstocked with doctors 
at present ; and he is bo bright and full of mischief, 
not at all the kind of boy to develop into a solemn- 
eyed, sepulchral man of medicine. He would make 
his fortune on the stage." 

" Mrs Vai^hn ! " 

" How sensitive yon are. It is to be hoped he 
doesn't take it into his head to choose for himself " 

Perhaps Mona, in her Station, had loosed her hold 
on Leo's collar ; certain it is that the great dog had 
for some time been disturbed. 

A low, deep growl startled all ; the next moment 
Leo made a spring, and Mrs Vaughn, pale, and really 
frightened, sprang too, and took refuge behind her chair. 

Dr Cranston coming in at this opportune moment, 
peace was restored ; but the unwelcome visitor took 
her leave soon after, without her accustomed grace, 
leaving behind what she always left — imreat and 
v^ue disquiet 

And Mona's parting words lingered long in her 
friend's ear. " Oh, Una, I am terribly afraid about 
Harold." 

What Dr Cranston said as he patted Leo's sleek 
head, was this : " You have a good scent, Di' — cats, 
hoy, eat* ! " 



CHAPTEK XL 

"l ONLY mVITK MY FKIENDS THERE." 

*' The blue of smnmer sky, 

The hush of smnmer air, will yet return 

When the heart's transient tempest passes by. 

The stars, swept from their firmament, once more 

Will shower down lustre from their sUent thrones ; 

The gentle hand of time will yet unbar 

The iron grating, and invite the sun 

To flood the darkened corridors." 

Wells of Baca, 

** Sorrow seems sent for our instruction, as we darken the cages of 
birds when we would teach them to sing." 

RiCHTER. 

And so the summer came — came with its golden touch 

on ripening grain, its fierce sun rays blazing down 

and wilting the flowers that had bloomed so bravely 

in the soft spring days. 

Here and there, from green, velvety lawns, glowed 

bright patches of colour, flashing gems in the cool 

setting ; but in most of the gardens the relentless sun 

had done its work, and left only withered stems and 

drooping leaves. 

Heat, that was hard to bear where every power that 
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wealth could command, softened its effect ; — that was 
nnbearahle in the tiny, close rooms, where, as the 
season advanced, many lay tossing with fever, gasping 
in the stifling atmosphere. 

Then came the hush fires; round about the town 
they circled, beaten bach only to gain strei^h in some 
new quarter, and the furious, hot winds swept across 
the burning country, and carried on their baleful 
breaths clouds of smoke, heavy with the pungent 
odour of eucalyptus. 

Ah, it was a sad time for Hnrlstone, for, in addition 
to the heat and the sickness, there was poverty. The 
mines had been steadily on the decline for some time 
past ; the rich reef in the " Eureka " had come to a 
sndden end, and many of the miners were out of work. 

Tes, it had happened many times before, but the 
blow had come none the less keenly, for not a few 
had risked their all in the mine that had promised so 
handsomely. 

There were hints — vt^e as yet — that another start 
would be made, that another reef had been sighted, 
and some believed the rumour. 

For 80 said the brokers. 

But, in the meantime, the men hung about the town, 
smokii^ and chatting idly, and the women laboured 
with sad hearts in their tiny, crowded homes. 

With the summer, Eric's strength fia^ed strangely, 
and he seemed more shadowy than ever. 

Mona saw the change with a growing pain, for, from 
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the first, the child had fairly crept into her heart, and 
taken it by storm. 

He had made friends with every one in the town, 
but he devoted himself to her with all the warmth of 
his loving nature, and scarcely an evening passed 
without him finding his way to where they were 
generally gathered, on the broad, shady verandah. 

Here his brother would come for him sometimes — 
oftener lately — and in Mrs Leigh's presence he was 
almost gentle. It was only when he and Mona were 
alone together that the sarcastic tone would creep 
back to his voice, and her heart would throb with a 
numb pain, though her words were cool and steady. 
Always there seemed some hidden antagonism between 
them, that would make itself felt, by trick of tone 
or expression of eye, keenly recognised, and secretly 
winced over by Mr Gwynne himself. For he wasn't 
used to that sort of thing. 

The boys in his College quoted their principal on 
all subjects, and, of late, Harold Leigh had chosen 
him mentor, standing up for his opinions with 
unswerving fidelity, and, alas, following his lead in 
more ways than one — a dangerous lead for any boy, 
but especially so for bright, clever Harold. 

For the love of gambling was deeply rooted in Eex 
Gwynne, and he did not attempt to disguise the fact 
from even himself now. 

It was rather astonishing that the Leigh's quiet home 
should have any attraction for him, astonishing to no one 
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more than himself, and he tried in vain to determine the 
motive that drew him thither one hot, still evening. 

Mona met him at the door, a little flash of humour 
in her dark eyes. 

" Erie, I suppose ? " she said, as they shook hands. 

"Why should it be?" 

" It always has been." 

" Not always, and not altogether. Still, I euppoae 
he is here. May I come in ? " 

"If you do not mind being treated without 
ceremony, and will make yourself at home in the 
dining-room." 

" And is there any reason to prevent my doing 
that?" he asked, a trifle wistfully. 

" I only invite my friends there." 

A sudden flash of pain in the keen eyes looking at 
her so earnestly ; did she see it ? 

" That being the case, t suppose I must say good- 
night," he said, in a stiff, hurt toue. 

But she was aheady leading the way, and he 
thanked her simply. 

At the door she paused half nervously. " I am afraid 
you will find the evening very dull, Mr Gwynne. I 
am going to make some jam to-morrow, and Eric was 
helping me to cut up the orai^es." 

" So much the better. I used to be a good hand at 
cutting up oranges for — marmalade you call it, don't 
you ? Good evening, Mrs Leigh, I have come to offer 
my services," 
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Eric looked up, and nodded excitedly as his brother 
took the chair at his side, and insisted on being 
supplied with a knife and plate, to aid in the task 
that was being gone on with so merrily. 

Often afterwards the quiet scene recurred to his 
mind — the cool, pleasant room, sweet with the perfume 
of flowers ; the piles of fragrant rind and pulp that 
Mona heaped on the scales every now and then; 
Mona, with her brown eyes radiant, the rare, wUd- 
rose tint in her usually colourless face coming and 
going at word or look, her voice gentle and merry. 

Ah! he might well remember it; it was the last 
time he saw her so for many a month. 

She looked at him curiously now and then, as if 
seeing him in an entirely new light — no hint of 
cjmicism or sarcasm hardening the pale, strong face, 
only in his manner a quiet, courteous deference, as if 
he felt grateful for being admitted into the immed- 
iate home circle. 

"You have half-a-dozen pips in that plate. Miss 
Leigh," he said, looking up suddenly, as she was about 
to tip a tempting pile into the large jar standing 
near; "that must be your work. I'll warrant mine 
absolutely free from imperfections of any kind. How 
many cases of oranges go to one lot of jam ? " 

" Not more than a dozen, certainly." 

" No ? Like Kosa Dartle, I merely asked for infor- 
mation." 

" You read Dickens, then ? " 
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" Miss Leigh ! was that a piemeditated insult ? Of 
course I read Dickens." 

" And admire him i " 

"Yet another insult. That also goes without 
saying." 

" Mr Keame " 

" Dolly," corrected Bex, without a smile. 

"Mr Heame," said Mona, with added emphasis, 
" advised me the other day to read ' Lotbur ' ; is it 
good?" 

" Advice to those about to read it — don't." 

" Why ? it's very celebrated, is it not ? " 

"It's the expressed essence of vapidity, in my 
opinion." 

" I shall read it," she said, with a little wilful 



" Of course you will ; I knew that when I told yon," 
he said, folding a piece of peel with great deliberation ; 
" girls are always obstinate, are they not t " 

" I beheve they do enjoy that reputation ; but that 
isn't my reason." 

" No ? may I ask what is ? " 

" I always ju(^ tor myself — never take anyone 
else's opinion. Of course, you are fond of poetry, Mr 
Gwynne." 

"That depends ou what you call poetry. The 
Hurlstone poet's eflusions, for exam[de ? " 

" And t know you don't care for music." 

Eric's eyes opened very wide, aud he was about to 
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break in very innocently, when his brother intercepted 
him. 

"I don't rave about it, but I make as good a 
listener as most, I fancy ; suppose you try me ? I was 
just going to ask you whether you would sing for us ; 
the last orange has ceased to be, and I hope you will 
give us that pleasure, if not for my asking, for Eric's," 
he added, slily. 

" Certainly, if it is a pleasure. Come, Eric, we 
will go and find some strawberries first ; your brother 
deserves some reward for helping us." 

" I have already had that," he said, as he held open 
the door for her. 

" Indeed, may I ask what it was ? " 

His eyes told her, with their new expression of 
humbled softness, meeting hers frankly and gently; 
and it needed not the quietly spoken, " The happiest 
evening I have spent in my life," to bring the swift 
colour to her face. 

A little later they were all in the drawing-room, and 
she sat before the piano, her hands resting lightly 
on the keys. 

" Grave or gay ? " she said, turning with a bright smile. 

" According to your own fancy ; you will be sure to 
please us then." 

" Eric will turn over for me, thank you," as he came 
to her side ; " he is used to my erratic ways." 

'' Eric be it, then. I always enjoy music better if I 
can listen without any distractions/' 
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That he did enjoy the simple ballads she rendered 
80 exquisitely with her rich contralto voice was evident 
by the grateful thanks which came so naturally from 
his lips. 

" Do you know," he said once, when Eric had slipped 
across the room to where Mrs Leigh sat resting in her 
basket chair, and Mona's slim fingers were wandering 
idly over the keys, "I am supposed to be at Mrs 
Vaughn's to-night." 

Ah ! now the cold expression he knew so well came 
back to her eyes. 

" Indeed ? " she said, frigidly, " you had better fulfil 
your engagement at once. It is not too late for them, 
is it?" 

He started as if stung, and somehow the harmony 
of the evening seemed broken. 

"No, it is 'Liberty Hall,' certainly; but I do not 
intend to go." 

"No?" 

" You speak as if you think I ought to I " 

" Do I ? I am afraid you are not at home in the 
character of interpreter." 

" I am afraid I am only too correct ; your face spoke 
volumes. You do not like Mrs Vaughn, I know." 

" May I ask to whom you are indebted for that piece 
of information ? " 

" Your face again," he said, daringly. 

" What else does it tell you ? " 

" Just now that you are vexed. Generally ! " 
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"WeU?" 

" What a very poor opinion you have of a certain 
person called Gwynne." 

She rose abruptly, and made her way to her 
mother's side. 

" You two look out in the cold," she said, with rather 
a forced attempt at brightness. "Mr Gwynne was 
just giving me a lecture on physiognomy." 

"And my pupil was refractory," he said, with a 
brief flitting smile. 

He took his leave soon afterward, and, when Eric 
was safely in bed, joined Dick Norris for the nightly 
walk they had taken since the warm weather had 
set in. 

" Dick," he said, as they parted an hour afterward, 
"what a fool you were to cut the Leighs for the 
Vaughns." 

" Just so," said Dick, humbly ; " don't you go and do 
ditto, old man." 

But for weeks after that Mr Gwynne kept away 
from the home where he would fain have been a con- 
stant guest, and Dick knew it, and knew the reason. 

Ah, that long, trying summer ! what it brought to 
one heart in Hurlstone I 

Just as fleet footed as ever, just as ready to forget 
herself in the sorrows of others, only a quiet pain at 
her heart that no one but Grod knew anything about, a 
white, still face whose merry brown eyes looked sadly 
at the world. Alas, Mona ! 



<c 



CHAPTEE XIL 

it's not that, HAL." 



' ' Her lot IB on you ! — lilent tears to weep ; 
A patient sodle to wear through snfferhig's hour ; 
And smnleae riches, from affection's deep, 
To poor on broken reeds a wasted shower ; 
And to make idols, and to find them clay, 
And to bewail that worship ; — therefore pray ! " 

What a hot, hot night it was ! 

The sun had set blood red in a smoke-hazed bank of 
dull-grey clouds, barred, and straight, as if ruled with 
perfect precision; set solemnly, no quivering ray of 
light, or brief flashing of tender rose, and opal, gorgeous 
crimson, or soft purple ; only a steady, lurid glare, with 
seemingly no motion, no rapid change of colour or form 
in the sullen west, a slow fading from deep, sad orange 
to faint primrose, and a fitful play of summer light- 
ning over the distant hills. 

And so the twilight had come on ! 

The Hurlstone College was enjoying a longer recess 

than usual — for it yet wanted some weeks till Christ- 
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mas— owing to the fever now raging in the town ; and 
the boys, as well as their teachers, hailed the freedom 
from study, and had thrown books and care to the 
wind, till " taking up " day should come again. 

Either the weather or something was trying Mr 
Gwynne, and his thin, white face excited much pity 
from those who even knew the causa 

For there were very few indeed who did not know 
that he was gambling pretty freely, and speculating 
with a recklessness which bade fair to either ruin or 
put him beyond the reach of having to toU for his 
daily bread. 

But none of them knew of the debts that still 
weighed him down so heavily ; that sucked up greedily 
his honest earnings, and his dishonest ones. 

Once free of them — — 

So Eric wondered and wondered over the piles of 
paper which kept his brother at them often into the 
small hours of the morning. 

But he never knew. 

There were many things not easy to imderstand — the 
curious, throbbing pain in his hip, the slight limp at 
times, the queer, faint sensation that lately had seized 
him so suddenly ; but he accepted all as a matter of 
course in his sweet, childish way, and never spoke of it, 
except to Mona, in a burst of imusual confidence. 

But his brother was far from blind. He saw with 
a keen pang the small face growing whiter and thinner, 
the big, dark eyes more softly radiant, and, when the 
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fear was strong, he would study to please the child in 
every possible whim. 

Twilight deepened into dusk as he stepped on to the 
verandah, his eyes anxiously piercing the gloom, till 
they rested on the languid figure leaning against one 
of the posts. 

" Watching for the storm, laddie ? " he said, cheerily, 
as the hot, throbbing hand insinuated itself into his. 
" I thought you were going to see Miss Leigh." 

" Not to-night, Eex." 

He started at the listless tone. 

" I must see Dr Muir about a tonic for you," he said, 
shortly. " This wretched weather is making all of us 
feel bad. Would you like me to take you ? " 

" No, thank you," drearily ; " do you think it will be 
cooler soon ? " 

" No doubt of it ; come, it's not good for you to mope 
out here ; we will go inside and finish that game of 
Halma which Mr Norris interrupted us in last night. 
Spring up, and TU carry you." 

He bent his head once, and pressed his lips to the 
thick, bright hair, and Eric threw his arms round his 
neck and kissed him excitedly. 

It was quite two hours later that he laid the weary 
head upon the pillows, and asked the child to say a 
prayer for him. 

The big eyes opened wide. 

" I always do. Rex. I tell God all about you." 

A strange smile flickered round the cynical mouth. 
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" I'm afraid, lad, He knows more about me than you 
can tell him." 

And then he took his hat and strode outside, 
opening the gate with an angry click, and walking 
fiercely, to drown the thoughts that would press 
upon him. 

And in the darkness Eric folded his weak hands 
together and prayed. Such faint, broken words ; but 
they reached right up beyond the gloom, and He, from 
the land where " there is no night," listening, smiled ; 
for He doves the children's prayers. 

Mr Gwynne walked on, street after street, anywhere 
to drown the rushing tide of sorrow and sickening 
remorse that would assert itself; oh! the dark, 
dark night, and the darker, restless soul, accusing 
itself with passionate vehemence of all that had 
passed, the wasted life, that might have been — ah, 
none knew better — lived for God, and right, and 
noble purpose. 

It was his Maker's hour with him, and the fight 
that was going on would mean everything in the days 
to come. 

Would the right prevail ? 

All of good that he had ever known came to him 
now, and the legions of evil spirits trembled and 
waited. . . He had disappointed all whose opinion 
he, cared about 

And Mona ? 

In his better moments he had thought sometimes 
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that if he had made himself worthy of her, he might 
have had a bright future. 

But that was all over now. 

Ah, it was pitiful ; the man's whole better self warr- 
ing with the results of years spent without God, and 
only the strength of his weak moral nature to aid him. 
He saw it all now, as indeed each of lis must at some 
part of our lives — that it was an impossibility to set a 
line of boundary, and say to evil tendencies, " Thus 
far shalt thou go and no farther." Yes, he saw all 
very clearly ! 

More — that having reached this point, it was beyond 
his power to turn back ! What a close, intensely hot 
night it waa The air seemed stifling, crushii^ down 
on him, makii^ breathing almost painful 

On and on, till he reached the outskirts of the 
town, and felt that he was on rising ground. 

Mechanically he realised that he was among the 
mines, almost at the very spot where Dick had told 
Eric «nd himself of the unfortunate miner, who, on a 
dark night such aa this, had met his end, and — the 
afterward! 

Just such a night, for it was now dark indeed ; a 
cloudy sky, perchance, for low growls of thunder 
muttered threateningly in the distance, and the weird- 
ness of the spot, and its utter loneliness, seemed but in 
keeping with his present mood. 

He threw himself down wearily on a pUe of stones, 
enshrouded with gloom, dose to the tall poppet legs of 
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some deserted shaft, and looked out at the soft, blurred 
lights of the town, dimly tracing the outlines of the 
streets. 

In the unfamiliar look it had from this point, he 
tried to pick out places he knew, and wondered 
whether in that shady verandah, with its thick 
creepers, the heat foimd its way as oppressively as 
it did here. For she would most likely be there, on 
her favourite low seat, beside her mother's chair. 

Not twenty yards distant from him, one of the lamps 
flickered and sputtered, marking out the turn in the 
road ; and by its light he saw two figures come slowly 
towards him, their heads bent as if talking softly. 

He thought very little about it at first, judging them 
to be mere passers by, till they came too near for him 
to beat a retreat, and then he bit his lip in vexation. 

Pass them he could not, without being seen, and he 
particularly wanted to be unobserved. 

The principal of Hurlstone College had a position to 
keep up, and must not be discovered mooning in a 
romantic spot like a lovesick girl ! 

So he only shrank back cautiously further into the 
darkness, trusting to chance not to hear any conversa- 
tion that might take placa 

The lamp burnt up more brightly, and threw a soft 
glimmer of light on the head of the girl, enveloping her 
in faint radiance. And he knew only too well the 
pale, proud face, with its dark, luminous eyes. 

The next few minutes were absolute torture to him. 
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Far, far better have risked anything than have 
heard what he did, so clearly that it might have been 
uttered in his ear. , 

" Are you quite decided, Hal ? " 

" Well, you see," in rather a shamefaced way, " it 
wouldn't be right to go on, unless I could throw my- 
self thoroi^hly into it ; now, would it ? " 

" Oh, I don't know. What has changed you bo 
completely ? " 

" I've only done as many do, changed my mind ; 
there are other good profeasions aa well as the medical 
ona" 

" I know it, old boy." 

"Then what makes you bo queer over it? it's a 
disappointment, of course." 

" Oh, Hal, it's not only that" 

" Then what is it ? " 

" I think you know," she said, eadly ; and a silence 
fell between them. 

He broke it at length a little awkwardly. " You 
fear I am unsettled, and think it shows weakness of 
character ? Are you afraid I shall develop into a second 
Richard Carstone ? Come now, Mona, I do think that's 
a bit hard, and I'm sure you're comparing me with 
him at this very moment. What has got hold of you 
lately ? " 

She answered in such a dreary tone that Harold 
looked up quickly, 

" I don't know, I'm sure, I suppose we were wrong — 
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mother and I — planning for you as we did; but 
we trusted you so. It seemed wrapped up in every- 
thing we did, and then — that money. I have thought 
sometimes, since the shares went down so, that it 
would bring no good with it — now, I feel sure." 

" Eubbish, Mona." 

" All our bright dreams for your future shattered. 
Ah, Hal, surely you see how hard it is ? " 

" I know, and I'm awfully sorry ; but the life is in 
every way distasteful to me." 

" And a little while ago you were eager for it." 

" A little while ago," he said, moodily. " Mona, you 
are very unreasonable. Is it imnatural that, as I grow 
older, my wishes should alter ? " 

"Perhaps not; but I long for my brother as he 
used to be, Harold. Have you thought of anything 
else?" 

" Oh, I don't know ; there is plenty of time yet to 
decide." 

"We certainly have a great deal to thank Mr 
Gwynne for." 

" Of course, it all comes back to him." 

" You know it must, Hal" 

" I know nothing of the kind. I learn more from 
him in a month than I should from any one else in a 
year." 

" I am very much afraid you do." 

" You needn't be afraid at all," he said, impatiently ; 
" you are very unjust to me." 
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"Am I ? I don't mean to be, but I cannot help 
seeing what is under my very eyes ; to shut them would 
be utter folly. You have not been like the same since 
Mr Gwynne came." 

" Much obliged, Tm Bure." 

" Is it possible you don't see it yourself, old boy ? " 

" Once again, I must remind you that I am growing 
older, Mona." 

" Which means that you must find amusements 
outside your home, and neglect mother for the sake 
of people who would not care if yon were to die to- 
morrow. Harold, if she were like some, I would not 
care so much. I tell you, solenmly, she is breaking 
her heart, the little mother that you and I were going 
to look after all our lives, and we can't do without 
her — that would be too cruel." 

" I think you are very hard on me." 

" Am I, Hal ? I think sometimes that you must 
forget — about father. And if so, Harold, I shall find 
it hard to keep from wishing that Mr Gwynne had 
never come to Hurlstone." 



Had he deserved it ? 

Truly, he was paying dearly for what he had done. 
Harold — Mona's brother. 

He saw by the faint light the agitation in her poor, 
white face, the troubled eyes — ^ycs, surely? — wet 
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with tears, the red lips quivering like a sorrowful 
child's. 
Ah, what had he done ? 



Presently the low, tremulous voice went on. 

" It has been hard to say this, Harold, how hard you 
will never know, but I would do much more to warn 
you against him." 

" Come now, Mona, what are you driving at." 

" Only the gambling and the scepticism Mr Gwynne 
indulges in. Very trifling, is it not ? " 

" Everyone is not of your opinion that card playing 
is such an enormous crime, you know." 

What a cry came from the girl's lips then. 

" Hal, Hal, you haven't learned to play, too ? Don't 
tell me that ! " 

The awful silence that ensued was broken by a 
sudden peal of thunder, that crashed, and ceased to 
be, in a single minute of time. 

Mona got up wearily. 

" The storm is coming," she said, in a stifled voice. 
" We must go, Harold ; mother will be anxious." 

They passed near him, so near that he could have 
touched her hand, the little nerveless hand that was 
so cold and trembling. 

Then he was alone once more. 

When the echo of their footsteps died away, he 
sprang to his feet and paced up and down restlessly. 
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And above, the Btorm gathered; heavily, steadily. 
Far in the distance the thunder muttered angrily, 
nearer now, till the dark aky was shot with fire, and 
the deep crashes followed each other in rapid Buccession. 
The heaving clouds were torn apart by ja^ed playa 
of lighttung, now fork, now sheet, till for a brief space 
everything was lit up with the weird, unnatural 
light, only to give way to the blackness of the black 
night 

And still the clouds kept back their rain, hanging 
pendulous and dark, veiling the calm blue dome with 
its radiance of stars, and the clear, silvery moon ; not 
a ray of which pierced the gloom. 

Thewhole atmosphere was tremulous with electiicity, 
and' the yawning shafts, rendered hideous by the brief, 
pale illumination that played so uncertainly over their 
mouths, possessed a horrible fascination for the one 
solitary man in the storm's fury. He felt his senses 
reeling, and sank down exhausted at the foot of a tree. 

Then, at last, the loud rumbling gathered its full 
force, and swelled into one terrific clap, in the midst 
of which, a glare lit up the whole scene, followed 
by a blinding chain of light 

A crash, a tearing sound as of loosening earth ! 

Mr Gwynne sprang to his feet, and strode forward. 

And where he had been a minute before, the tree 
lay outstretched ! 

It was long afterwards that he thought with a 
shudder of iehai maghi have lain leneath it I 
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Now, he could only shade his dazed eyes, and wonder 
if sight would ever come into them again. 

The rain pelted down in large, cool drops that 
fell unheeded on his face and hands, and still he 
paced up and down, covering his hot eyes with his 
fingers, living a lifetime, feeling nothing but the 
raging storm within his heart 

Then — ^homeward. 

Oh, I would like to be able to tell you that that 
night was the turning point in his life, that he left the 
black past with One who would so willingly have 
blotted it all out. 

But I cannot. 



CHAPTER Xni 

*'KOT MY OWN, DAMS DUHDKN." 



' ' Wh«r« U anotlier awtot u my swNt, 
Tine of tb* fine tod thy of the shy t 
Tina little huidi, fine little foot— 

I Dewy bine eye. 
ShtU I write to her t iluJlIgo! 

A«k her to OMny me by and by t 

Somebody lud tlut ahe'd isy no ; 

Somebody know* that thell uy *y 1 " 



TiHimoN. 



TuBNiNG a corner hurriedly, some one tapped him on 
the arm, and he started to find himsell face to face 
with Dick Norris. 

" Here you are at last I IVe been all over the town 
tor yoiL What a storm, and we haven't had the last 
of it yet, by a long way. They eay that a tree by one 
of the old shafts has been struck, splintered to atoms. 
Do you feel inclined to go and have a look at it ? " 
"II oh, no. Did you want me, Dick ? " 
"Of course I want you. You seem half dazed, 
man ; don't you intend to turn up to-night ? " 



l«a 



I 
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"No," Eex answered, almost fiercely. "I'm more 
inclined for bed." 

" What nonsense ! Just listen to that thimder, and 
how it rains ! Some of the chaps are predicting a flood. 
Come, they are expecting you." 

" Suppose I should say that I won't come." 

" Suppose nothing of the kind, or I shall begin to 
think you are suffering from religious mania, or some- 
thing of the sort, too absurd to be connected with 
Mr Gwynne ! Are you coming ? " 

" Oh, I suppose so, but only for a while ; my head 
is stupid, and I'll not stay as long as I did last 
night." 

" Oh, no ; we all overdid it. I'm getting stumped up, 
pumped dry, sir. I told Nolan to-day that if my luck 
didn't turn soon, there'd be a sensational case of 
embezzlement at the 'London Chartered,' and I 
wouldn't be taken alive!" 

'« Don't, Dick ; I hate that sort of talk." 

" It's all very well to say * Don't, Dick.' I haven't 
paid a bill for six months, hoping, Micawber-like, for 
'something to turn up.' That last fraud of friend 
Vaughn's cleared me out, and he takes care he gets 
paid, whoever goes without It costs something to 
keep those champagne suppers going, and my lady's 
silk dresses, and diamond rings, and the like." 

" You are bitter, old man." 

"Am I? God knows I have cause. I was right 
enough before I fell into their hands. Bitter ? Yes, I 
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feel bitter enough at timeB, I can aeaure you," with a 
Bad recklessness that went straight to his friend's 
heart " I was brought up with notions of honesty, 
and like to pay my way with any man. And yet, 
what is a fellow to do ? We get wretched screws, we 
bank clerks, wretched enough to make us envy a 
despised ' counter jumper ' ; and we must dress as if 
we had plenty of money, and live in a certain way — 
and the long and abort of it is, we can't" 

"Cut it, Dick." And Dick knew what the U 
was. 

" I can't," he said, with passionate earnestness. " I 
tell you it's not ordinary fascination with me. I know 
it's wrong — and yet I go night after night I You 
heard Vai^hn say that I was the best billiard player 
in Huilstone ? he might have said, too, as cimning a 
band at whist, and euchre, as the oldest here ; and it 
would have been truth. Give it up ? — never i " 

Oh, Dick, Dick, aweA a boy ; such a pure young 
face, and such utter despair I How many hundreds 
from sheltered Christian homes are so terribly like. 

" After this, do you expect me to go with you 
to-night, Norris ? " 

"I would go if yon didn't There is always the 
chance, you know." 

" Is there no other way, Dick, boy — at present, I 
mean ?" 

A red flush crept into the pale face, and he drew 
hiniBelf up proudly. 
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** Fm not quite as bad as that yet. Oh no, I can 
accept no loan from even my friend ; if I win to-night 
— that is different. If I were free as you are, 
perhaps " 

" Free ? " 

Mr Gwynne uttered the word so harshly that he 
started. 

"Dick, I am fettered as you can never be. You 
have never heard me mention my father's name-— it is 
because he ruined my faith in goodness, ruined my 
prospects, disgraced ma He was such a clever rogue 
that he escaped punishment, and, but for his ability, 
would be living now at the cost of the Government. 
That is how free I am, trembling to hear each day 
that his retreat will be discovered, working by day, 
and speculating by night, to wipe off some of the debts 
he has left me as a legacy — do you wonder I am hard ? 
I have had to give up ambition, everything, and I 
don't care now what becomes of my Ufe. I'd give 
worlds to help you, but I am. afraid my friendship has 
done you more harm than I can ever imdo." 

He was terribly agitated, and Dick caught his 
breath sharply. 

"Don't talk bimkum," he said, huskily. "I value 
your friendship more than anything I possess, and it's 
awfully good of you to have told me what you have. 
I think, somehow, we'd better go right on home." 

But Bex shook his head impatiently. 

" If I went now, I should go mad, I think ; I want 
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to forget for a few hours. Gome, Dick." And bo 
they went! 



Was it an hour or two, or a lifetime, that had 
passed, when he once more etood in the street, with 
the cool breeze fanning his flushed face ? His brun was 
throbbing with fierce excitement, but his conscience 
no longer accused him. His heart was dead, he told 
himself, drearily. And now he must go home to 
Eric 

The Bweet, fresh air, with a fragrance as of crashed 
flowera in its breath, blew in gentle gusts, and he 
threw back his hat to let it play against his temples. 
And above, in the dear, storm-spent sl^, the stars 
glistened coldly, brightly. 

Once he hurried his steps as a buggy dashed past, 
and by the light of a street lamp he rec(^:niaed Dr 
Cranaton. 

A hot wave of colour rushed over his face as he 
saw that other, so pale and tired, the frank, true eyes 
weary as from a long vigU, and realised the difference. 

A bright, merry life, spent for others 1 And 



" It is hard to keep from wishing that Mr Gwynne 

had never come to Hurlstone." 
Should they go away from it all, he and Eric 7 
He had stopped at his lockings now, and, aj^ying 

hit latch-key, let himself in, walking with qoiet, 
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stealthy steps into the room where he had left his 
weary boy — still vdth that noiseless tread. 

A low, bitter cry — and the little trembling figure 
perched on the window-sill turned its big, terrified 
eyes to his. 

" Eric, lad, what is it ? " 

He lit the candle, and its light showed him the 
white face blanched with horror, the dark lashes wet 
with tears. 

Ah, yes, he knew now. 

The child suflfered agonies of terror at every 
lightning flash, grew pale and agitated vdth each 
thunder-clap — and he had left him alone for hours to 
endure the awful storm — cdone — and in the darkness ! 
This is what it will do, this harmless card-playing 
This, and much, much more ! 

Ah, Eex, vows are easily made — nothing could 
induce you to neglect Eric — nothing! 

He sickened now at the thought of what those long 
hours must have held, and bit his lips to keep back 
the groan that came choking up from his very heart, 
as he lifted the light burden into his arms, and felt it 
cling to him, and shake vdth heavy sobs. 

With a woman's gentleness he rested the weak head 
on his shoulder, and wrapped the warm bed quilt 
around the cold, trembling limbs. 

"Little chap," he said, soothingly, "Eex has you; 
come, lad, it's all over now." 

And until the morning dawned he sat on with the 
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child — Bleeping now — one thin arm stretched up and 
tightly clasping his neck, a pitiful, quivering sigh 
parting the red lips now and then, as if, even 
in dreama, the fears of the night were lived over 
again. 

"It should never ha^^n ^ain," he told himself, 
fiercely ; " never ! " 



" And so. Dame Durden, you are going to lose your 
friend." 

It was a week after that all memorable night, and 
in that time much had happened. 

Dr Cranston, leaning back in his chair, with the 
cool, evening breeze playing with his thick, bright hair, 
looked, Una thought, unusually tired and grave almost 



" Tea," she said, soberly, " her application has been 
accepted, and there will be a vacancy in about three 
months." 

" And so they are going quite soon ? We shall miss 
them, little woman." 

" Can you imf^ue Mona as a hospital nurse. Jack ? " 

" Quite easily." 

" I thought at first, with Harold being so unsettled, 
that it might alter their plans, but Mona says he will 
study for his RA degree, and by that time he may 
have made up his mind." 

"To be sure. And I fancy they hope that if he 
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gets away from influences here that have harmed 
him, things may be different. Are you going inside, 
Jack?" 

"No, my dear, I thought I heard Aunt Jean 
coming." 

" She is dozing in the dining-room." 

He reseated himself with a little sigh that didn't 
escape her notice, but smiled brightly as she looked 
inquiringly in his direction, 

"When is the conference to begin? I thought I 
was invited to a very confidential discussion to-night, 
and here I am, no patients to distract, tired enough to 
be as sentimental as you desire, and ready to listea 
Fire ahead, Una ! " 

" I've been thinking," she began, and then stopped. 

" Honour bright ? " he said, quizzically. 

"Auntie was speaking quite seriously to me this 
morning about going back to Scotland." 

" Just so." 

" It seems that Cousin Douglas is very anxious that 
she should make her home with him. And fancy. 
Jack, she has known of this for a long time, but 
would not speak of it till I got quite strong." 

" Bless her old heart," said Jack, emphatically. 

"And now that that time. has come, she thinks it 
will be better for her to go." 

" WeU, Una ? " 

" Of course, we shall miss her dreadfully, but I think 
it would be selfish to wish to keep her." 
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*' I am sure of it" 

"And all these chaises made me think of— of 
something else, and I wanted to ask you a very plain 
qnestioa" 

" Trot ahead, little lady." 

But the question seemed hard to ask. She leaned 
a little forward, her beautiful eyes looking pleadingly 
into hie. 

" I have thought sometimes lately that a time might 
come, when — you would want a home of your own." 

" My dear child, what an idea ! " 

" And I wanted you to promise me, that if ever that 
time did come, if it had oome. Jack, that you would 
not let me stand in your way. I should never forgive 

myself if any misunderstanding " And then she 

hroke down in a little confusion. 

He had flushed almost painfully, and then paled, 
and the brave eyes took on a look of quiet sadness. 

" See here, my child, you are tanglii^ all sorts of 
ideas in that sunny head of yours. I have no desire 
to change my sister for a wifa And beside," he said, 
with a gay laugh, " no one would put up with me, you 
have spoiled me so terribly. If ow it is my mind to 
<m»9^xamine, and prevaricate if you dare." 

Something in the shy, confused face brought on 
amused smile to his lips, and he said, mischievously: 

"We have left one thing out of our calculations 
altogether, and that a very important item. Is there 
a fear of my little charge running away from me 7 " 
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" Oh no, Jack" 

" I'm not 80 sure of that." 

"Jack!" 

"What a whole army of indignant exclamation 
points. Firstly: Do you think you are treating 
Muir fairly?" 

" I — I don't understand, Jack. I haven't even seen 
him for a long time." 

" Do you know why ? " 

"Jack, there is no need for him to come now, of 
course." 

"Begging the question, my lady; answer me this 
now. Did you ever fancy he cared for any one ? " 

"I thought once he cared for Mona; then, again, 
that I was mistaken." 

" You were mistaken." 

" And besides, Jack — there was the yoimg lady in 
England." 

" Whoever told you that ? Poor, unfortunate Muir ! 
No, it is not a young lady in England, it is a young 
lady in Australia." 

Here he made a telling pause, and waited the effect 
of his words. 

" Does she care for him ? " 

" I think she does ; he is afraid not, but I hope he is 
mistaken. Una, I told you before I felt sentimental ; 
do you feel inclined to hear a love story ? not my own, 
Dame Durden, but Alan's. She was a poor, suffering, 
little thing when he first knew her, and at one time 
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he feared she would always be so. He spent every 
minute of his hard-worked time to study her case; 
gave unwearying attention and constant care, denying 
himself sleep and rest in order to leave no remedy 
untried. He did this, Una, because he had given her 
the whole love of his big, true heart, his first and 
only love. He would have borne any pain cheerfully 
that she might have ease, and by and by God blessed 
his skiU, and answered his prayers more fully than 
he had ever dared to hope. She got better, Una, but 
she lost her old gentle manner, and became cold and 
distant ; it was hard, wasn't it ? " 

The bright head sank, till it rested upon two 
trembling little hands. 

" Perhaps, Jack, it was hard for her too." 

''Perhaps so. Perhaps in her foolish little heart 
she has taken a great deal of notice of what people 
say — ^because she knows that though strength has 
come, there may be many times when she will need 
the tender care he longs to give her ; but if he wants 
to do that, I think she ought to let him, don't you ? ** 

" I think— she will. Jack." 

" And I think the story wiQ be finished to-night," 
he said, as quick, light steps sounded on the gravel 
path, " though by another narrator." 

He had greeted his friend laughingly, then dis- 
appeared, and Dr Muir stood, looking very tall and 
ill at ease, in the moonlight. 

It was Una who broke the silence. 
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" I think Jack fancies that — that you have thought 
me ungrateful," she began, falteringly ; but he stopped 
her in a quick, pained way. 

" Don't speak of gratitude," he said, his face paling ; 
" whatever I have done, I have done because I loved 
you. I can't tell you in words how dear you are to 
me, but I think I could show you if you would let me 
try. Ah, Una, if you only could." 

She lifted her eyes to his with an almost childlike 
trust 

" You have shown me already," she said, gently. " I 
owe you my life, and, if you care to have it, you may." 

" And your heart, dear ? " 

" I am afraid," she said, quaintly, " that you have 
had that all along." 



" So the story is finished," said Jack, a few minutes 
later, " and happily. Una, what do you think I heard 
as I came inside? I considered it most auspicioua 
The dining-room was in darkness, and, as I trod care- 
fully in, a voice came from the gloom, murmuring 
softly, KniJt two together. And I couldn't persuade 
Aunt Jean that she had been asleep." 



CHAPTER XrV. 

"WHKBEAS I WAS BLIND." 

"Thni ahe tooknp herbuTdan of libagain, Bkjing oolf, 'It miftht 
h»»e tMsn. ' " WaiTtlXK. 

" Your lite lies ont before yon like • field 
Whereia yon b&rs but psced a little way : 
What matter if jon stninbled ! (t»nd aprigbt, 
Paa* by the gnve where yon have irept enough, 
Fasi it and leave jonr tecdeT thaaghta Dpou it, 
Yonr faithfol memories, jonr gTMione flowara ; 
Bat not jonr hopes, but not yonr living self 1 
60 on to better joya." Mlaa Skidlit. 

" Wblcohe to these anceBtral halls for the last time," 
said Mono, with a flourish ; " inside you'll find con- 
fusion worse confounded. Come, Dwne Durden, I 
want to have a good loi^ talk." 

They went slowly up the path together, in at the 
open door, and Una looked round at the dismantled 
room with a little sigh. 

" It looks pretty bad, doesn't it ? " ruminated Uona, 
with her head very much on one side. 

" It looks Uke — goii^," said Una, slowly. 
Ml 
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" Forbidden ground, my lady. No tear is to be shed 
this afternoon, not an allusion to the ' flitting ' that is 
to create such a stir in Hurlstone. And, after all, wc 
are not leaving for a fortnight. Try this chair ; in a 
few days it will be going, going, gone ! Comfortable ? " 

" Very." 

"That's right, but you shouldn't have said it so 
soberly. Let our last long afternoon be a real merry 
one ; one that we can look back to for years to come. 
Now, my dear ! " for Una's eyes were full of tears. 

" Mona, I can't feel glad about it." 

" I don't want you to." 

She had brought a low stool to her friend's side, and 
now looked up brightly. 

" You know, Melbourne is not such a long way off, 
I shall often see you, and my first holidays shall be 
spent with Mrs Alan Muir, if she will invite me. 
Bless the child, what roses ! " 

" Were you very much surprised, Mona ? " 

« Not a bit." 

" I used to thhik, that— that the happiness whicli 
came to other girls would never be mine; such a poor 
little creature I was in those days. I always pictured 
a bright future for you." 

Oh, the dreariness of the face that was turned to hers. 

" That will never be, my dear." 

Una bent, and touched the dark head with her lips. 

" Don't you think it would make it easier if you told 
Una all about it ? " she said, gently. 
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" Easier ? Oh, Dame Durden, it is so hard." 

" I know." 

" Perhaps if I had been like other girle, I might have 
told you ; it was no want of trust, Una." 

" I am quite sure of that." 

" You know his life — such a wasted ona" 

" He cares tor you, Mona ? " 

" If words mean anything— yes. If actions, no. 
Ah, Una, it's a very poor kind of lova" 

" Poor indeed." 

" And I mean to be very happy in my hospital life, 
so you mustn't be sorry for me." 

" And you are really going to be at the Homeopathic 
Hospital ? I am BO glad." 

" Of course you are ; you are an out and out homeo* 
patfaist these days. I expect you to turn into a second 
Mrs Derrick, and be quoting ' the doctor ' on all 
occasions. Don't shake your head so wisely, Una ; you 
will. Only, in this case, there is excuse ; you certainly 
have somebody to be proud of." 

Well, it was a merry afternoon after all, despite its 
sombre b^inning ; and when Harold came in from the 
cricket ground, looking boyishly handsome in his 
cricketing flannels, the fun began in earnest. 

" We beat the ' Imps ' all to smithereens," he said, 
tossing off bis cap, and mopping his fiushed face; "they 
did look small ; they brought up a lot of briars 
to see their victory, and we beat them by 180 
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"We? How many did you contribute, master 
Harold ? " 

" Thirty," he returned, promptly. ** Kent was bowl- 
ing — their crack bowler — ^he's a perfect beast for hard 
balls. Any letters this afternoon ? " 

"One from mother. She is coming back the day 
after to-morrow. She has seen a house in Prahran 
that she thinks will suit ua" 

" Bravo for her ! " 

" What have you done to your hand ? " 

"Only a scratch," he said, looking carelessly at 
one of his fingers; "there's no need to apply the 
tourniquet." 

" So I perceive ; but how did you manage it ? it's a 
nasty cut." 

" Tried to bat with my hand instead of the willow. 
Mona, you mightn't believe it, but I'm hungry." 

^' It is hard to credit," she said, mournfully ; " your 
appetite has fallen ofiF sadly of late, my poor boy. 
Come along, and make yourself useful by building up 
a good fire in the stove." 

" Oh, of course, you've let it go out while you were 
gossiping here ! Oh, you girls ! " 

" If you don't fly round I won't make any pancakes 
for tea" 

" Pancakes ! Why didn't you tell me before ? I'd 
have had the fire in a roar by this time." 

" Hurry up then. Una, the kitchen is positively the 
only furnished room in the house ; most of the things 
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are packed ; Bball we be very improper, aod bave tea 
there?" 

" Of course we will," said Harold, sprio^iig up and 
leading the way ; " tea in the kitchen 1 What would 
Mrs Vaughn say ? " 

The fire was soon crackling and glowing in the stove 
box, and Mona moved quickly about, beating up ^^, 
and milk, and flour, till the whole presented a yellow, 
creamy appeaiancfe 

"Just right," she pronounced at last 

" Harold, stop offering useless suggestions, and stir 
yourself a little." 

" And so, as I was saying, Una," he went on, com- 
posedly, "they disdained my humble services, and 
insisted on sending for your brother, who reduced the 
fracture — ^which was, as I pronounced it, a compound, 
comminuted one." 

"Good gracious, Harold, what are you talking 
about?" 

" And — you're very rude to interrupt, Mona — com- 
plimented me on the temporary splint I had used." 

" Do you mean to say there was an accident at that 
wretched match to-day ? " 

" Am I not just telling you as fast as I can ? " 

" Who was it ? " 

"Who was whcU? Your interrogations are decidedly 
vague, my dear." 

" Who was hurt, of course ? " 

" No of course at all Norris had a bit of a smash up." 
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" Dick ? Was he hurt badly t " 

" Fractured humerus, and a slight contusion." 

" Come now, little boy, youVe said your lesson very 
nicely ; don't get beyond your depth." 

The "little boy" favoured her with a withering 
glance of scorn, and they all sat down to tea 

No, they weren't a bit prim ; I am quite sure the 
cups were not the best china, and the family silver — I 
have Mona's authority for this — wajs packed ; but you 
wouldn't believe how they enjoyed themselves, or how 
delicious those terribly imfashionable pancakes tasted ! 

Harold passed his plate for a fourth helping, and 
remarked, carelessly — 

" I've got a piece of news for you." 

« Well ? " 

"After mature deliberation, I've decided that I'll 
make an ordinarily good 'sawbones,' and that the 
Collins Street practice is looming in the distance." 

" Harold ! " 

" Fact, my dear ! " 

Then there was an embarrassing silence. Harold 
broke it, rather nervously. 

" Don't overwhelm me ; if anyone is to \yc thanked, 
it's Mr Gwynne." 

"MrGwynne?" 

" I knew you'd look like that ; but it s the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth." 

" But I don't understand," began Mona, slowly. 

" Oh, there is not much to be understood ; we had a 
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yariL to-day, and he talked like a father to me. Had 
faDcied sometimes that things he had aaid had 
unsettled me, and that whatever he might say, ho 
r^arded a doctor with a good deal more reverence 
than be did a minister, which last he hoped I'd never 
be. And he thought, on the whole, I ought to go in 
for it in dead eames^ So, the long and short of it is, 
I'm more than half pleased. But you ought to have 
seen his faoe when I told him you were going to Uie 
Homea" 

" It does not matter in the least to me what he 
looked like." 

" There you go ^in," he said, airily ; " talk about a 

' red rag to a bulL' However, it's a good thing you feel 

like that, for he expressed his opinions very decidedly," 

" That was like him," she said, coldly, though her 

eyes were blazing. 

" He doesn't approve of ladies taking up that sort of 
work at alL" 

" Such disapproval would be proudly gained by one 
' lady ' I know." 

" Oh, I knew you would feel like that ; shall I tcU 
you what he said ? " 
" As you please," she answered, indiflerently. 
" Thailand you know the way his lip curls, Mona 
— he thought Miss Le^h was above the romantic 
sentimentalism which induced girls to leave comfort- 
able homes, to don a picturesque uniform, and adorn 
a hospital ward." 
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"You may tell him," she said, scornfully, "that I 
will wear my uniform proudly, and that it will matter 
very little what strangers say or think as long as I do 
nothing to make me unworthy of it." 

" I think," said Harold, with an elaborate whistle, 
"we'll adjourn, and take a little fresh air on the 
verandah. I believe, if Mr Jamdyce were here he 
would discover an 'east wind.'" 

The night- was very still, scarcely a breath stirred, 
and the footsteps of the passers by sounded sharply 
and clearly on the asphalt 

Harold had left them together, and was chatting 
over the gate with an acquaintance ; and in the un- 
certain light, Una could see Mona's face, so pale, so 
full of suffering. 

She tmned suddenly. 

" * Bomantic sentimentalism * ! Una, I'm proud, and 
it hiurts, I don't think," with a pitiful little quiver in 
her voice, " I could have borne it much longer." 

"No; it is much better that you are going away. 
Mona — in time — isn't it possible, that if some one 
worthy " 

" How oddly you hesitate, little lady. Una, I will tell 
you something. There is someone more than worthy ; 
noble and good, as far above me as the stars are above 
this beautiful cruel world, and I have had to pain him 
to make him suSer as I sufifer. I think he is one of 
the best men I have ever met, and I have done this. 
K it could be otherwise, I should be very happy, but 
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it can never, never, be; my dear, you understand 



now." 



cc 



I understand," said Una, slowly. 

" I think I have realised for the first time to-night 
that we are really going." 

" You wUl feel it, Mona ? " 

" Yes," she said, steadily. " I love the old place dearly. 
Listen, Una, whatever are all those whistles blow- 
ing for?" 

A sudden shrill sound had pierced the tranquil air; 
a whistle, clear and loud, that was joined by others in 
a deafening chorus, sharp and distinct, with the 
ominous jiimp in them that told to the initiated the 
dread tale of an accident at the mines. 

As if by magic the streets filled with hurrying feet, 
the listless saunterers joined in the excited run, as the 
crowd surged up the hill and circled round one point. ^ 

Mona's face was very pale, but she spoke reassuringly. 

" Don't be frightened, Una, there can't be anything 
wrong ; the folk here go mad with excitement at times. 
At most it will be a fire, and we shall soon hear the 
bell tolling. I will get Hal to run and see what is 
wrong." But Harold had gone. 

The hot night grew hotter and stiller, the moon rose 
copper red, and the shadows, cast by the trees, lay dark 
and motionless across the street. 

Grod help the widowed hearts for whom night was 
just beginning ! 

The crowd was surging back now, and little knots 
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of twos and threes broke off here and there, talking, for 
the most part, in low, awed tones. 

At last Harold oame, and vdth him Dr Cranston; 
and Una, looking into her brother's pale, agitated face, 
felt that something terrible bad occurred to move 
him so. 

But she did not know till the morning of the 
appalling catastrophe in the mine which had sent 
three stalwart men into eternity, and fatally injured 

another. 

« « ♦ « « 

A tiny cottage, with small, close rooms, the lights 
burning brightly, though it was past midnight ; the 
front door thrown wide open to catch the faintest 
breeze. She had waited for him so, many a time ! But 
the heavy steps would never come up the gravel 
path again. 

The flowers in the garden were disordered, crushed 
under the feet that had carried their burden in some 
hours ago, and the bruised fragrance crept through the 
window, and died in the heated air. 

Inside, everything was in coufusion, things tossed 
carelessly about, in a hurried search for something; the 
painful air of agitation reflected in the white face and 
wide, bright eyes of a sick girl, who could only lie and 
sufiFer, while others did. An unspoken horror was in 
her face, her senses on the alert for any sound that 
might come from the room opposite, her lips trembling 
to shape the eager question, "Any better?" when 
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one of the watchers chanced to leave the miner's 
side. 

Once Dr Muir stole out, with a quiet, compassionate 
face, and a steady touch on the shaking hand 

" Try not to fret," he said, with a great pity in his 
voice. 

Then, in answer to the piteous entreaty, **0h, he 
suffers much less, he is resting quite quietly." 

** If I could only see him just for a minute." 

« Poor chUd ! " 

Then with noiseless step he passed through the door, 
and bent over the figure on the bed with his finger on 
the feeble wrist. 

Ah, it was far, far better she couldn't see that poor 
mutilated form, with its scarred face, and bandaged, 
sightless eyes. The most vivid imagination could 
paint nothing like this! 

" He's beting for water," the poor wife said, looking 
appealingly into the grave young face that she had tried 
to read so often that terrible evening ; and she watched, 
with hungry eagerness, the hands that did their work 
so skilfully. " Do you think it will hurt him ? " 

His pitiful eyes told her that he was past being 
hurt with anything now ; but her shaking arms steadied 
themselves to carry the coveted drink, and her poor 
lips shaped themselves into a brave smile, as she passed 
her cripple girl's couch. 

And now the man was speaking in a weak, gasping 
voice. 
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" You mustn't fret,Eminy,you nor the girl; it's better 
—than being blmd." 

" Oh, far better, John; I'm — I'm not fretting, dear." 

" I knowed at once I was done for — ^you'll let me 
speak, doctor — it — won't be much ? " 

" Yes, my poor fellow ; there, that is easier, is it not ? " 

Ah, how tender were the hands that lifted the 
injured head. 

" If I'd lived hlivd, I shouldn't have been much good ; 
now, some one will look after you — and the child. 
You're sure I'll see — there — doctor ? " 

"Quite sure." 

" I haven't done anything to deserve it, but I think 
it will be all right ; ' gifts for the rebellious also,* you 
said ? and — I didn't catch that other verse." 

" * Whereas I was blind, now I see. ' " 

" Yes, that's it, and — its worth — going." 

Dr Muir beckoned the wife to come nearer, and she 
knelt quietly down, and laid her head against his 
weak hand. And so they waited — waited till a 
wondering smile parted the dry lips ; a wondering, 
radiant smile. 

" Why, Emmy ! Whereas I was — blind — now I — " 

And saying so, he saw ! 



CHAPTEE XV. 

" WHAT THEN ? " 

' ' Perlupa in aonm long twilight honr, 
Like thou we htvg known of old, 
When put Bhadowi gather ronnd ;oq. 
And jDor present Meudi grow oold ; 

" Yoa may atrstch'yonr hands ont towards ma, — 
Ah ! you will— I know not when — 
I shftll nnne my lore, and koep it 
Faithfnlly fiir yon till thsn," 

Adelaidz Anns P&octib. 

"Thz world's tuming upside down," quoth Dick 
Nonis, 88 he sauntered into Mr Gwynne's sittit^- 
room one close evening. 

"That's original, certainly. How's the arm?" 

"As comfortable as broken arms are generally, I 
suppose. How hot you are in here I" 

" You're blue, Dick." 

" Brilliant ultramarine, deeply, darkly, desperately 
blue." 

" And the cause 7 " 

" Is there ever a cause 1 I've got a presentiment." 
1S8 
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" Moonshine, my dear fellow ! " 

" Tve got to shift my diggings, Eex." 

" You don't mean that, surely ? " 

" I do, though." 

" When and where ? " 

" Melbourne ; and as soon as my arm lets me." 

He had seated himself on. the extreme edge of the 
table, dangling his legs moodily, and rapping with his 
uninjured hand the pile of papers his friend was 
bending over. 

** Why don't you leave the wretched things alone ? " 
he asked, almost testily, "I thought you were 
supposed to be having holidays ? " 

" From school — yes ; but I am coaching Harry 
Lester for the University exam., and these are some 
exercises he has sent me." 

" Put them away, and come for a stroll ; we shan't 
have many more together." 

" Don't get sentimental, Dick." 

**It'8 enough to make any one sentimental," he 
grimibled ; " like that immortal namesake of mine, Dick 
Swiveller, ' 'Twas ever thus from childhood's hour ' " 

" Spare us the rest." 

** Gwynne, you haven't said once that you are sorry 
I am going." 

** Do you think there is any need to say it, Dick ? " 

" No ; I believe you'll miss me a bit. Of course, it 
means promotion, but I don't like leaving old Hurl- 
stone." 
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" And I would give everythii^ I posseas to turn my 
bBok on it for ever." 

" Hope on, old man, something will turn ap." 

" In ten yeara' time, perhaps." 

" You're the blue one now. I met Dolly just 
now. What a fool the fellow is ; I'm morally certain 
he is going to propose to Mona to-mght." 

" Eubbieh," 

" Don't yon make too sure ; he's going to see her, 
any way. I'd like to hear the fun, and see hia royal 
highness after he gets his oongS." 

" Suppose he doesn't get it." 

" What ? Mona Leigh take that empty headed 
idiot 1 Not much ! " declared Dick, with withering 
Bcom. " You don't know her as well as I do." 

" Possibly not ; certainly not well enough to answer 
for any action she might take." 

" Sits the wind in that quarter ? " mused Dick to 
himself. Then aloud, " Did you hear Mrs Vaughn's 
latest about Mona ? " 

" No." The word seemed shot from Mr Gwynue'a 
lips. 

" It was BO preposterous that I felt inclined to tell 
her she was lying." 

" What a pity you didn't, Dick." 

" It was just a hint — she never does more than 
insinuate anything — that it did look strange that the 
Leighs should decide to leave Hurlstone so hurriedly 
right on top of Dr Muir's engagement being made 
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public — what's the matter, are you ill?" For the 
face opposite him was white to the lips, and the eyes 
were blazing. 

" 111 ? no. On second thoughts, Dick, 1*11 come for 
a stroll ; this room is fairly stifling." 

" Where's the little chap ? " 

'* Asleep." 

Then he took his hat, and they went out together. 

"Did you know that Vaughn had sent a twenty 
pound note anonymously to the accident relief fund ? " 

This Dick Norris said as they strode along. 

" I believe I saw something about it in the paper 
this morning." 

" That's just it ; it's hard to say how the right hand 
finds out, isn't it ? Vaughn's right member is a pretty 
'cute one." 

" I can cap your quotation with a better," Eex said, 
bitterly. "*And men will praise thee, when thou 
doest well to thyself.' " 

" So you do read the Bible occasionally, my friend ? " 

" Not at all," was the curt reply ; " that was a lesson 
well inculcated by an affectionate father, and never 
forgotten." 

" I can quite imagine that. Bex, I had a letter from 
home this morning, and it made me feel a brute." 

" Not an unusual sensation with me." 

" And yet," mused Dick, innocently, " you are such 
a strong willed beggar. I often wonder you don't turn 
over a new leaf ; you could, you know." 
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Mr Gwynne started as if stung. 

" Father uaed to say," went on Dick, " that in some 
reapectB it waa well for any one to realise the wedmeas 
of their will, for then they relied more upon God. 
That is, of course " — confusedly — " fellows who want to 
be good, and all the rest of it ; it doesn't seem to work 
with me." 

"Dick, I believe you'd be a 'good fellow,' as you 
call it, but for me ; you may get on better when we 
are separated." 

" Shut up that now I " answered poor Dick, fiercely ; 
" goodness knows what 111 drift to in town ; I don't" 

Eex s^hed heavily. 

" But for Eric's sake — ^you won't think I am tryii^; 
to preach, will you ? Of course, he will grow up some* 
time, and — and — oh, confound it, you don't want him 
to turn out like us — -mt, zmj^ik^" he finished, in great 
confusion. 

" That will never be." 

" I don't know, I'm sure ; he thinks the world of 
you, and " 

" Oh, Dick, Eric will be away from me long before 
that time." 

An odd lump rose in the boy's throat. 

" Dr Muir spoke very frankly to me the other ilay. 
Id addition to fearful constitutional weakness, there 
is a threatening of hip disease." 

" Bosh I " said Dick, gruffly ; " doctors are the bi^est 
croakers auhung. I wouldn't believe a word of it" 
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" But if I have to ? " 

"Time enough then. Take my word for it, there 
is no such thing as ' prepcuing for the worst ' ; all the 
fretting in the world doesn't prepare you, and youVe 
had the getting ready for nothing. Youngsters are 
often delicate; they thought I was too frail to bud 
into a flower, and look at me now — a bank clerk with 
— not a wooden leg, certainly — but what's equivalent, 
a broken arm. Poor old Silas Wegg. I say," stopping 
short, suddenly, " I've had a thought." 

" Well ? " 

" I more than half promised Harold Leigh to drop 
in for a few minutes tliis evening to say good-bye; 
you know, they're ofif in a day or two." 

Mr Gwynne paused irresolutely. 

" * He who hesitates is lost,' " said Dick, gaily ; " let s 
go and hear Dolly's fate. Come, we shan't have 
many more chances." 

And so they went. 



" But you know, Mr Hearne, all Australians don*t 
talk slang." 

Yes, it had ended that way ; poor " Dolly's " castle 
had timibled about his ears, and his elaborately pre- 
pared "declaration" had been quietly put aside for 
a discussion on the relative merits of England and 
Australia. 

I find I have said very little about Adolphus 
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Eearne, B.A., simply because there is so very little 
indeed that could be said. 

He dressed most exj^nsively, and had those two 
magical letters after his name ; what more could any- 
one desire ? 

Nevertheless, he had enoiigh in him to have fallen 
very genuinely in love with Mona Leigh, and had 
called upon her that evening to acquaint her with the 
fact. 

" Barely " he began, in answer to Mona's 

assertion, and then stopped short. 

"Excuse me, Mr Heame, if you hadnt been so 
scathing in your criticiBms on our small peculiarities, 
I would not have ventured to mention it ; but are you 
aware of the fact that you invariably say rardy for 
really ? Is it English ? or have you contracted the 
habit out here ? " 

"Barely " b^n her viotim again; but she ■ 

broke out into a merry peal of laughter. 

He eyed her gloomily. 

" There is a great diSereuoe, of course. I am sure the 
cultured Australians compare favourably with " 

" With any other natives," she said, with dancing 
eyes. " Don't be afraid to speak plainly, Mr Heame ; 
but, as I said before, we don't all say ' tike ' for take, 
or a few other of the elegancies of expi'ession or pro- 
nunciation we are credited with." 

And just then the gate clicked, and two f^res 
came up the path tc^ther. It was light enough to 
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see their faces, aud Moua uttered an exclamation of 
pleasure. 

" Dick ! I am glad to see you," she said, warmly ; " this 
does bring back old timea Mother, here is Dick." 

But she only vouchsafed his companion a cold, 
trembling hand, and a brief, troubled glance. 

" Am I to have no welcome ? " he said, with sudden 
bitterness, as Dick, catching sight of Mrs Leigh, had 
bounded forward to meet her. 

" It was good of you to come," she said, simply ; and 
so they joined the others. In truth, it would have 
been a very silent group but for Dick, who, in his 
pleasure at being received again on his old familiar 
footing, rattled away merrily enough, teasing Mr 
Heame till he was well-nigh distracted, and making 
himself decidedly at home in his own easy manner. 

" And, you know," he broke in, gaily, once, " I mean 
to haunt you in town ; it will be quite refreshing to 
know the same city holds us botL Glorious place, 
Melbourne ; isn't it, Heame ? beats London all to fits." 

Poor " Dolly " fairly gasped at the irreverence, and 
floundered about for a withering retort, when Mona 
came to the rescue. 

" You must moderate your enthusiasm, Dick," she 
said, mischievously ; " if you get Mr Heame to allow 
that they are equal, it is as much as you can expect." 

" Do they allow followers at the Homeo., Mona ? " 

Adolphus gasped again. 

But Dick went on, nothing daunted. 
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"I'll look you up sometimee on your 'day off';" 
which laat was too much for the Ei^llsh gentlemaD'a 
composure. 

" Do you mean to say," he said, eittii^ bolt upright, 
and roused for oncse into something like strong feeling, 
" that you will have ' days off,' as Norris puts it ? " 

" Very much off," said Dick, under his breath. 

" Many of them, I hope," said smiling Mono. 

" Like — like a common servant girl ; no, rarely, Mias 
Leigh, you are joking." 

" Perhaps you are unaware of the fact," she said, 
honestly indignant now, " that the majorily of nurses 
ore gentle folk, both by birth and education ; some of 
the truest ladies I have ever known have been hospital 
nurses, and I think their noble work alone entitles 
them to be spoken of with reverence and respect by 
all true gentlemen." 

" Hear, hear," said Dick ; " consider yourself silenced, 
Mr Heame. And I coi^ratulate you. Nurse Leigh, 
both on the callii^ you have embraced — or is it pro- 
fession ? Tm rather hazy oa these nice points of 
distinction — and also on the hospital you have chosen." 

What a pity the moonlight was not bright enough 
to reveal the pink colour in her face, as her old boyish 
favourite gave her her new title. 

She answered him merrily : 

"Why 80?" 

" I went to see a friend of mine once who was in 
there with a broken leg ; he said he'd bad quite a jolly 
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time, and the ward was a perfect picture. I nearly 
came a cropper on the floor though ; it's as smooth as 
glasa" 

" Ah, my friend, it takes a good amount of elbow 
grease to arrive at that state of polish and slipperi- 
ness; the waxing is one of the hardest parts of a 
nurse's work." 

"But you will not have to do that?" Strong 
disgust was again visible in Mr Heame's voice. 

" Indeed I shall ; why not ? " 

" Preposterous ! " 

Mona's eyes twinkled wickedly. 

Mr Gwynne had drawn apart a little, and was 
talking quietly with Mrs Leigh, but not a word 
escaped him. 

Dick ventured a query. 

" Did you ever see the Homeo., Hearne ? " 

" The— what ? " 

" The Homeo. — Homeopathic Hospital, you know ; 
everyone calls it that" 

" Homeopathic Hospital ? " he said, stiffly ; " I wasn't 
aware there was such an institution m Melbourne." 

" No ? What deplorable ignorance ! " 

" Are the doctors attending it legally qualified men ? " 

"Oh, Mr Hearne! Why, some of the cleverest 
physicians in Melbourne are its honorary doctors, not 
to mention those resident ; legally qualified, indeed ! " 

"Deal gently with him," said irrepressible Dick 
" like Eosa Dartle, he merely * asks for information/ " 
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But Mr Heame'B next query, to use a hackneyed 
expression, " broi^ht down the house." 

" I suppoae," lie ventured with eupreme contempt, 
" they treat only very simple cases ; never have broken 
limbs or the like?" 

And then they all lai^hed so merrily that he 
became suddenly aware that he had made an exceed- 
ingly silly remark. 

Sadly, and with a visible diminution of the pompous 
dignity which he considered it necessary to aGfect at 
all timea, he made early excuse for taking his leave, a 
fact, I am bound to say, which gave great satisfaction 
to those remaining. 

Mona, standing at the end of the verandah, looking 
a little wistfully across the shadowy scene, so soon 
to be only a memory, started, as a voice sounded in 
her ear. 

" I suppose. Miss Leigh, you have wondered why I 
have never said anything about this quixotic move of 
youra?" 

Her eyes darkened angrily. 

" I do not know that you have hitherto considered 
it necessary to show special interest in my concerns" 

" Have I not ? " he said, very gently ; " I thought I 
had." 

"That, I think, Mr Gwynne, was never to be 
referred to again." v 

He started, and replied frigidly : 

" Yon need not fear that I shall offend yon agaia 
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I had my answer and accepted it As you say, that is 
a subject best dropped." 

" And in reference to the other, this * quixotic move ' 
of mine, it is possible that I do know what you think 
about it." 

" Possible, but hardly likely." 

You see he had forgotten those few carelessly spoken 
words to Harold, so little a part of himself had they 
been. 

" Nevertheless, I am perfectly acquainted with your 
expressed words on this subject." 

"Pardon me. Miss Leigh, I really do not com- 
prehend." 

" No ? That is singular. I believe I could almost 
repeat your worda" 

" Kindly do so," he returned, briefly and haughtily. 

"*I thought Miss Leigh was above the romantic 
sentimentalism which induces girls to leave comfort- 
able homes, to don a becoming uniform and adorn 
a hospital ward.' You see I have a very correct 
memory." 

" You have indeed," he said, bitterly. 

"It hurt me at the time cruelly, for the work is 
very dear to ma" 

" And now ? " 

" We are going away, and I want to leave the place 
we have Hved in so many years without any hard 
feeling towards — " 

" Even me ? " 
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No answer, but he saw the white hands clasp and 
unclasp nervously. A sudden wistful expression crept 
into his eyea 

" That is more than I deserve, and I thank you for 
it. I think it would have been better if you and I 
had never met." 

" Far, far better." 

" We have never been friends — I have done nothing 
to merit such friendship as yours, and yet I covet it. 
Miss Leigh, you blame me justly for Harold; but 
believe me, I would give all I have to xmdo what I 
have done. Do you forgive me for this ? " 

" Freely." 

" That is like you. Think less hardly of me, think 
a little of my lonely life, when you go to your own 
useful, loved one ; you have many who care for you — 
I— only one in the whole world." 

" Not only one," she said, with a little break in her 
voice. 

" You mean Dick ? I am losing him too." 

But she wasn't thinking of Dick. 

" If we should meet again — it is likely, I suppose — 
and I should come to you, and say that I was more 
worthy of your friendship — what then ? " 

" It would be youra" 



CHAPTER XVI. 

WITHIN HOSPITAL WALLS. 

"NotaU 
Remains a tangled maze and mystery— 
A blurred and blotted page of hieroglyphs, 
Unread and uninterpreted. Go, hush 
The plaint of anguished sick-bed ; gather round 
His gracious Founts of comfort. Leave the clouds 
That mope and lour upon the mountain-heights ; 
And, in the valley, whither by His hand 
Thou hast been led, repair from pool to pool. 
Faith and submission are bright angels, sent 
With golden pitchers, to assist in fetching 
Up from the depths the promised solaces. 
With joy draw water fh>m these Wells of life ! ** 

JFellsofBaca, 

A LONG, lofty room, in shape somewhat like an L ; for 
partly up one side ran the private wards; stopping 
just where a small passage led on to the front 
balcony. 

In front of these rooms, a dark strip of hall lino- 
leum — polished to an almost dangerous degree of 

slipperiness — covered the shining, oak-stained floor, 

166 
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and sent forth a pleasant scent of turpentine and 
beeswax. 

Woe betide the unfortunate speck of dust which 
found its way here— it must be small indeed to escape 
Nurse Blythe's keen eyea 

Everything was in the most exquisite order, as 
indeed was always the case, and the sun that streamed 
his floods of yellow glory through the great, long 
windows, found no dusty comers to illuminate, and 
so occupied himself with laughing all over the bright 
floor, lighting up the cheerful looking screens till they 
were a blaze of crimson, dancing over the burnished 
rods that depended from the ceiling, then with a 
softened, mellow touch, coaxing out gleams of gold, 
and auburn, and bronze, in the quiet heads that rested 
on the soft, white pillows. 

Here, at the broadest part of the ward, was a 
veritable cosy corner ; with great basket chairs, the 
table where stood the doctor's books and stethoscope, 
the fire-place, where blocks of coal glowed and sent 
out a pleasant warmth, especially comforting to the 
occupants of the beds nearest it — the white table against 
the wall, with its bottles innumerable, instruments, 
and fleecy piles of cotton wool, and the chair with 
Nurse Blythe's own particular basket of dressings on it 

Last, but not least, the one solitary cot in the ward, 
with its delicate colouring, wherein many baby faces 
had lain since it had been placed there by the " Ladies' 
Aid Society." 
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Here and there on the walls daintily lettered texts 
were hung, and the ventilators throughout the ward 
showed the loving handiwork of girlish fingers in 
cleverly executed flowers and landscapes. 

Ah, if it hadn't been for the suffering, the sun 
would have lighted up few brighter pictures that 
evening. But that was the one thing always insepar- 
able from it. 

So about all was a quiet sanctity that was reflected 
in the faces of the nurses as they passed to and fro, 
hands and brain fully occupied, and every sense on 
the alert. 

And their hearts ? 

Why, everyone knows that a hospital nurse dis- 
penses with that unnecessary part of her being as 
quickly as possible. 

How could the work be done if any feeling were 
brought into it ? 

It is the absence of that, doubtless, which makes 
the trained hand so gentle, — it must be so, 
indeed. 

They tell us that the Australian character is 
shallow, flippant, pleasure-loving; but I tell you 
that in quiet homes, in sacred hospitals walls, 
noble lives are being lived, aching hearts are being 
forgotten, in unselfish ministry to others ; lives 
that the world hears little of, but that God watches 
over in tenderness, whose reward will be that of 
much forgiveness, because they loved much, and 
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upon whose tired ears will fall : " Well done, good 
and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of thy 
Lord." 

And that joy, who can tell ? 

Ah, no; it is nothing, day after day, to school 
heart and mind into patience, to do commonplace, 
repulsive tasks bravely and cheerfully. 

Thank God, He knows ! 

And you know, or perhaps you don't know, the 
strangely trying characters which come together in an 
institution of this kind. 

Mrs Whyne, for instance, two beds from the lower 
end of the ward, engaged at the present moment 
in seeing how far half a slice of bread will go, when 
crumbled over the floor. 

All things made together against Mrs Whyne ; she 
was a poor, misunderstood creature, who was never 
done justice to by anyone, and the perpetual brooding 
over this fact had reduced her to a state of feeble 
melancholy, useless to combat, and uncommonly de- 
pressing to those who had to be about her. 

Why she had been bom she didn't know, unless 
it were for people to " put upon " her, and why she 
had had the misfortune to come to the Homeopathic 
Hospital was a riddle she had long given up. It was 
just her fate, she supposed. 

With her, the head nurse was perpetually waging 
war, and there was nothing Mrs Whyne dreaded more 
than to have those shrewd eyes looking through her, 
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even to the miserable fossilised region she called her 
heart. 

Next to her, Mrs Grumbul ; a mother tincture of 
her near neighbour. 

While Mrs Whyne rebelled feebly against her 
destiny, Mrs Grumbul, being of a more vigorous con- 
stitution, denounced it and everybody in most open 
terms ; regarding the doctors especially as her natural 
enemies, created for the express purpose of torturing 
her. As she made no secret of her somewhat strong 
opinions, it is needless to say she was not a general 
favourite. 

But, fortunately for human nature, also for the 
nurses in this particular ward, there were many in 
it veiy different, and the sufifering faces were mostly 
patient oiies. 

Tea was over, and above the bustle of clearing away, 
and preparations for the doctor's visit, rose the ring- 
ing notes of a canary, who sang as if sickness and 
death were unknown here: twitter and chirp, chirp 
and twitter, till the air seemed alive with his 
warbling, and tremulously full of the music he carolled 
so joyously. 

Seven o'clock ! 

At the last stroke, a large, handsome cat, who had 
been stretching his great lazy limbs in front of the 
fire, rose, and with a languid glance around, as if to 
say, " I suppose it's time for me to be off," daintily 
picked his way down the slippery floor, 
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For Teddie h&d a decided objection to dootoiB, and 
knew the time for their rounds aa well as anyone 
there. 

" Mrs Grumbnl is to be put on new medicine," 
Nnrse Mayne said, as she passed the table where 
Mona was cutting stripe of lint " I hope it's some- 
thing to stop her screamii^ ; it's fairly sickening the 
way that creature goea on." 

" This is part of the romantic portion of hospital 
life," Mona said, laughingly ; " nursing in theory is — 
beautiful ; in reality ! " 

*' That's the way you feel about it already, Leigh ; 
wiut till you've been here a year. Bless my soul, if 
she isn't at it again," as a frenzied cry for " Nuss " 
rang through the ward. " Well, upon my word I " 

You should have heard Nurse Mayne pronounce 
that " upon my word " ; she had a way of saying it 
peculiarly her own, and her big, grey eyes twinkled 
60 irresistibly, that one found it extremely hard to 
look at her without smiling. 

Yes, they were very nice, these homeopathic nurses ; 
Mona felt quite at home with them already. 

No one could resist Nurse Mayne'a cheeriness, it was 
so unfailing. 

Nurse West came up just then, and stood resting 
her hands lightly on the heavy broom she had been 
using a minute before ; a slight, sweet-faced girl, with 
deep violet eyes, and a halo of golden hair. 

And on her Mona's eyes rested lovingly; there 
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was something about her that brought back Hurl- 
stone and Una. 

" What's the matter with our amiable friend down 
there, West ? " 

And just then the doctoM came round the comer, 
and Moiift hurried down the Vard, in answer to the 
head nurse's call. 

Shall I tell you what she was like, this Nurse 
Blythe ? 

A face at once shrewd and kindly, the eyes bright 
and keen, a broad, clever brow, and a figure erect, 
alert, and energetic. ' 

And this was the head nurse of the surgical 
ward. 

" You will come round and help me to-night, Nurse ; 
to-morrow I wish you to undertake Mrs Grumbul ; 
if you can reduce her vocal powers, so much the 
better." 

** A task that angels might despair over," murmured 
Dr Bird; but his companion only shrugged his 
shoulders. 

They were so unlike, these two ; Dr Cameron, the 
senior resident surgeon, so grave, so studiously ab- 
sorbed, and the yoxmger man, who shouldered his tall 
figure up the ward in a slow, almost lazy fashion, 
trying to subdue a pair of exceptionally merry eyes to 
the orthodox prof essional gaze, and only half succeed- 
ing in the attempt 

If the patients stood a little in awe of Dr Cameron, 
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they generally approved of Dr Bird's boyiah ways, and 
he was a universal favourite, with two exceptions. 

If Mrs Whyoe's attractive countenance could be 
rendered more amiable, it became bo when this irre- 
verent youth, instead of showing the proper amount 
of sympathy, treated her loi^ list of complaints with 
saucy iudiffereuce ; and Mrs Gnunbul had never for- 
given the significant smile with which he had «o%- 
gested the expedient of a couple of hare-lip pins for 
a wound which her determined tOBaingB about had 
rendered tardy in healing. At his approach, there- 
fore, she set up a piercing shriek, and was only re- 
duced to silence when he remarked carelessly " that 
the hare-lip pins were still handy, and that if she did 
not control her feelings 1 " 

" You'll get Mrs Whyne up for a few hours to- 
morrow. Nurse," Dr Cameron said, as be turned 
abruptly from the voice of her complainings. " Weak ? 
of course you feel weak ; lying in bed won't cure that 
Nurse Leigh, a moment, please." 

What a busy hour it was, even after the doctors 
bad gone I There were poultices to be made, dressings 
to be applied, medicines, " Murdock's " food to be 
given round, and the thousand-and-one little — or big 
— attentions, that eveiy patient claims as her right, 
when she can exact it, from the veriest slave that 
ever walked this earth — the long-suffering hospital 
nursb 

What else ia she there i<x \ 
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If she is not a mere machine, exempt from the 
ordinary ills of life, why, then, she oiight to ba 

" And so Mrs Grumbul is to be your first special ? " 

This Nurse Mayne said, as they washed up some 
dishes in the pantry that adjoined the ward. 

" She is." 

" I pity you. West, is Nurse Bljrthe calling ? " 

" She wants Nurse Leigh." 

Mona ran lightly down the ward. 

" I didn't hear you, Nurse ; I hope I haven't kept 
you waiting." 

" You forgot Mrs Whyne's ' Murdock ' to-night" 

" Did she say so. Nurse Blythe ? I certainly gave 
it her." 

The shrewd eyes twinkled good - humouredly. 
** Fight it out between yourselves, then. And, Nurse, 
when you have finished there, I want you to come to 
the operating room; I wish to explain to you the 
different instruments. West and Mayne will come 
too." 

The lights in the ward were lowered, and the night 
nurse came in to take possession, as the thi*ee girls 
assembled in the room, and waited for the little lecture 
that was delivered in Nurse Blythe's own bright way. 

Yes, they were fair, true faces the gaslight illu- 
mined, womanly and sweet, though in such different 
ways, and the quaint, pretty uniform invested them 
with a quiet dignity no other dress could produce. 

Mona thought of that as she glanced at her com- 
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panions, the head nurse, with her splendid head and 
capable manner — big, jolly Nurse Mayne — and the 
tired, flower-like face of little Nurse West 

Then she thought of Mr Heame, and her lip curled. 

"You are getting on well, Nurse," Nurse Blythe 
said, as she bade her good-night ; ** very well, indeed. 
You are not quite up to Tug yet," with a roguish 
smile, " but she's exceptional" 

'' Nurse Tug ! " said Mona, as the three girls climbed 
the steps together, " who is she ? " 

But Nurse Mayne only laughed. 



CHAPTEE VIL 

NUBSB LEIGH'S "DAY OFF." 

** Men who seek for Fate abroad 

Are not so near His heart as they who dare 

Frankly to face her where she faces them, 

On their own threshold where their souls are strong 

To grapple with and throw her.*' 

Lowell. 

"Just fancy, Jack! It is exactly two years to-day 
since Mona first came to see me." 

Dr Cranston turned from the window, through 
which he had been surveying the darkening landscape, 
with his bright smile. 

"Two years, little woman! What changes they 
have brought ! " 

He took the easy chair at her side, and stirred the 
fire to greater activity. 

" You haven't to go out just yet ? " 

" No ; I have a whole hour to place at your disposal. 
ShaUI light the lamp ? " 

" No, don't ; there's nothing so nice as firelight." 

" Auntie out ? " 

176 
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" She went to the concert with Mrs Soss. Jack, I 
had such a long letter from Mona to-day, giving me a 
full account of the life there, and how they dress, and 
all that. It is such a pretty uniform — a kind of pale 
lilac, with a stripe ; big white apron, collar, and cufifs, 
and a spotted muslin cap, with two long streamers 
behind — white, of course. Won't she look lovely ? " 

" Was that all she told you ? " he asked, comically ; 
" just how they dress, and " 

" Of course not. Fancy, Jack, they call each other 

by their surnames; wouldn't it sound quaint? She 

likes the matron immensely, and the head nurse of 

her ward is a perfect disciplinarian, very strict, and 

yet a perfect cure. One of the nurses is very full of 

fun, and one — and she seems to like her best — is 

rather delicate and very pretty. And she has had 

such a sad story. Mona says she fancied that she 

had had a lot of trouble in her life, and one evening 

she told her all about it. Some one pretended to 

care for her for years — and she found out that he had 

been untrue to her from first to last, simply amusing 

himself at her expense all that tima She told Mona 

that he had one of those quiet, steadfast faces that one 

would instinctively trust, and was besides a ' perfect 

gentleman.* He told her at first that he wasn't in 

a position to bind her in any way, but that he cared 

for her more than anyone else in the world. And — 

she loved him. That was hard, old boy ! " 

" Hard enough, Una." 

M 
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*' And Mona says she is so gentle and good to the 
patients, but that she looks very sad sometimes. It's 
a strange world, isn't it." 

There was no answer, and she leant forward, till 
the ruddy firelight played all over her golden hair. 

" You're not asleep, Jack ? " 

" Asleep ? what made you think that ? " 

" You were so quiet. Do you know, you are often 
quiet now. You haven't any trouble or worry you 
are keeping from me ? " 

"'Grandmamma, what big eyes you've got,'" he 
quoted, merrily. 

" I used to have an odd little dream once," she said, 
half nervously ; then stopped. 

Was it a reflection from the fire, or a wave of 
crimson that swept over his face, leaving it so white 
and still ? 

" I had a dream too," he said, gently, " but I have 
been awakened. Una, don't, my dear ; the awakening 
came in time." 

" Oh, Jack ! " 

" Little woman, what a tender heart you have ! Do 
you think I have less courage and endurance than 
that poor child she has told you about? Dame 
Durden, God does help in these matters, if we will let 
Him, and I can think of her as my sister's dear friend, 
and mine too, I trust. And, by the way, I had a 
note from Harold to-day in regard to our four-footed 
friend out there." 
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" Doea he want ns to send him ? " 

" YeB, the day after to-morrow. Mias Leigh will be 
home, and they would like him to be there. We ahall 
quite misB the old chap." 

"We shall indeed. Mona said in this letter that 
they have a nice hig yard for him to roam about in, 
but she didn't know that they were settled enough for 
him to come." 

" No ; Harold wanted to surprise her." 

" She says they have a pretty house, quite near to 
some very old friends of Mrs Leigh's," 

" I'm glad of that." 

" Yes ; it would have been lonely for the dear little 
woman. Mona says she has missed Leo terribly." 

" I don't doubt it ; he's a splendid old dc^." 

" And so discerning ; I have always had a great 
respect for him since the day he tried to bite Mrs 
Vaughn. You remember ? " 

" I remember, and am properly shocked at you, you 
young sav^c. Isn't that somebody's knock ? Run 
and open the door, my dear ; I have a little to do in 
the surgery," 

But he didn't go straight there. 

As he passed Leo's kennel, the great dog thrust a 
friendly paw into bis hand, and he stopped and patted 
his tawny head. 

" Oh, Leo, good, faithful Leo ; you love her too." 
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Such a morning it had been in the Homeopathic 
Hospital 

To begin with, it was " waxing" day, a fact which 
to the uninitiated speaks little, to the nurse — ^much. 
Not the ordinary daily polishing and "brooming;" 
dear me, no, though this is hard enough to suit the 
most energetic. But waxing is ! 

Well, try it ! 

Nurse Bly the had been down with the earliest, taking 
upon herself the lion's share of the work ; and when 
the i^eds had been freshened up, the lockers scoured 
with bathbrick, and each window sill wiped over 
with a wet cloth, you should just have seen that 
ward. 

The patients were unusually querulous, and when 
breakfast time arrived, and Mona went from one to 
another, many were the complaints poured into her 
ears. 

Nothing was quite right ; the porridge was cold, or 
the eggs boiled too hard — but Nurse Leigh was getting 
used to this now, and she looked so merrily at them, 
that some of the discontents forgot to murmur, and 
settled down to business in earnest. 

In the course of the morning an accident case was 
brought in — a wee, golden-haired girl, who had been 
terribly burned, and Mona, with the head nurse, 
attended to her injuries. 

She had found it very trying, and more than once 
her heart failed her, but she went bravely through, 
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and earned a warm word of praise from her superior 
for her deftness and gentleness. 

And towards lunch time the child, soothed by the 
soft swathing, sank into a quiet sleep. 

Then for the nurses came a brief, much needed 
spell, and a bright chat over the refreshing cup of tea 
in the pantry; for Nurse Blythe always insisted on 
leaving ward worries entirely behind them, and kept 
everyone alive with her droll stories and quaint, 
humorous ways. 

And here Teddie generally found his way, to be 
petted and made much of by his mistress and the 
nurses. But I fear the real magnet was to be found 
in the saucer full of milk, which always awaited his 
lordship. Teddie, big and sentimental as he was, had 
a keen eye for business. 

In the ward, the patients were sipping their savoury 
beef -tea, and Mrs Whyne looked on and glowered; 
the reason for which lay in the last direction that 
Nurse Blythe had given as she went out of the room 
to her lunch. 

" Don't forget, West, that Mrs Whyne does not want 
any beef -tea this morning; by to-morrow, she may 
have learned to put it in the right place, and not on 
the bed clothes." 

The lamb-like look on the victim's face had given 
way to a sullen wrath, and Mrs Grumbul raised her- 
self on her elbow, and glared after the head nurse's 
retreating figure. 
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" She's a hard 'un," she said, grujffly ; " but they're all 
the same for that." 

"Nurses are always hard hearted," sighed Mrs 
Whyne, in a feeble, resigned way, that was supposed 
by her to be exceedingly impressive ; " one had need 
keep out of a hospital." 

" What a pity you didn't think of that before you 
cjame here ! " said Mona drily, as she passed, with her 
hands full of mugs. 

But Mrs Whyne only sighed, and shook her head 
deprecatingly. 

"Hard as nails," repeated Mrs Grumbul; but she 
waited till Nurse Leigh was out of hearing. 

So the morning sped on ; and then dinner time 
came. 

" The sun always favours you, Leigh," Nurse Mayne 
said, as she set some dishes down on a locker ; " you 
are going to have a lovely day again ; the rain waits 
for my turn. Where are you going ? " 

" Home," said Mona briefly, with a bright smile. 

" Lucky girl to be so near it. I wish I was in your 
shoes. What are you looking for. West ? " 

" Nurse Blythe wants Teddie." 

" There he is ; Leigh will take him down ; I want 
you to help me here." 

Teddie looked up lazily from his warm corner by 
the fire, blinked his eyes, and then in his own con- 
descending way allowed Mona to raise and bear him — 
no light weight — to his mistress, and the dinner, 
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which he received as r^ularly as any inmate of the 
hospital. 

An hour later, Nurse Leigh, transformed into the 
old Mona, was being borne swiftly along in a St Kilda 
tramcar. 

What a glorious day it was, to be sure! She 
surrendered herself to the full delight of being in 
the open air, and the very freedom from restraint 
and discipline brought its own charm. 

A short, smart walk from the tram-line, then she 
opened a gate, and throwing dignity to the winds, 
made a frantic rush to the door, where stood the 
slight figure in grey waiting to welcome her. 

"You're the dearest little woman that ever was," 
she cried, impetuously-; " I feel as if I had been bottled 
up for a week. Oh, mother, mother, what a splendid 
institution home is ! " 

Then as she danced inside, "Why are you taking 
me into the drawing-room ? I won't see any visitors 
to-day, so I warn you." 

She tossed off her hat and sank into a chair, and 
then ensued a commotion, for heavy feet floundered 
along the hall, and the next moment she was on the 
hearthrug, and Leo was making vigorous attempts to 
lick her face. 

" I never intended this," said Mrs Leigh, one gentle 
hand stroking the soft head ; " he has just arrived, the 
dear fellow ; and I engaged to keep you in the front, 
while Harold fixed him up in style." 
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" Naughty doggie," said his mistress, lovingly ; " come, 
and well inspect your new habitation." 

"I'm so glad Hal is at home," she continued, 
slipping her hand through her mother's arm; "has 
he got anyone with him? I fancied I heard voices. 
Why, Dick ! How in the world did you get here ? " 

"On my 'bike,'" responded that youth, blithely. 
But — hang it! I expected you'd be dressed in 
costume ! " 
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*' Oh, Thoa that watohest beside the Gate, 
Had I come to Thee in the days gone by 
Thoa had'st received me ; bat now too late 
I lay me down on Thy threshold to die : 

** I have fooght and finished an evil fight, 
I have earned the deadly wages of sin ; 
It is hard to die in the snow to-night, 
Bat no man is willing to take me in.*' 

The san was low in the changing West, 

The shadows were heavy from hill and tree 
As the Watchman opened the Gate of rest, — 
*' /am willing, with all My heart," said He. 

Ezekid and oih&r Poems. 

" Dick, I wonder what your mother would say ? " 
They walked in silence for a few moments after 

that, and then Mr Norris laughed, a little carelessly. 
" What a tragic tone, Nurse Leigh ! " 
" It is perfectly disgraceful," she said, hotly. 
" Granted that it is — what then ? " 
She saw by a light they were passing that there 
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was no trace of mirth in his moodj face, and her voice 
took a gentler tone. " Dick, I am so sorry for you." 

The white, nervous hand resting on the bicycle 
shook a little. 

"That does me more good than scorn, Mona, do 
you suppose for one instant that I don't realise the 
extent of my wrongdoing ? " 

" I am afraid you do." 

« Afraid ? " 

" Yes, for the knowledge doesn't make you better ; 
only reckless and unhappy." 

" I'm not unhappy." 

" Are you not ? Your face tells a very different tale." 

"Seeing you to-day has brought back old times 
rather vividly, and I would rather not tliink of them." 

" In the face of what is now, I suppose not." 

" Do you think that sort of thing lasts ? " 

« Oh, Dick, I know it doea" 

"You always used to lecture me even then, if I 
didn't turn up at church, or missed prayer-meeting 
— and yet, Mona, you were not an out-and-out Christian 
yourself in those days." 

She interrupted him eagerly. 

" I was not a Christian at all then, Dick ; perhaps 
if I had been " 

"Yes, you had a tremendous influence over me 
always. Still, I don't know — ^if I am to be ' saved,' as 
they call it, I suppose I shall be, and if not, I shan't." 

" You used not to talk such rubbish." 
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/'It's a mighty handy doctrine, Mona, beUeve 
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"And such a noble, manly one," she said, her lip 
curling with indignation. " It is certainly a beautiful 
idea, to go through life turning your back on all 
that's good and right, and then expect the Heaven 
that martyrs have died to win." 

" Perhaps I don't expect it." 

" Don't, Dick ! " she implored, her face growing white 
as death. " I can't bear to hear you talk like that" 

" It is far worse to/eeZ like that," he said, quietly. 

" Dick, do you realise what you are saying ? " 

"Only too welL How those lights sparkle, don't 
they?" 

Before them lay the city, and the brilliant glow 
from thousands of gas jets seemed to mingle in 
a soft, luminous biightness that lit up the sky and 
penetrated its night. 

Lights of ruby, glowing redly, dull yellow, and 
the pallid, opal blue of the electric light — and the 
sinuous trains, gliding about like threads of fire in 
the semi-gloom ; repeated in so many tints, so many 
varying forms, and yet 

She thought of the night of sorrow and suffering 
that lay behind it all, of the hearts fevered with 
anguish and heavy with despair, the burden of the 
poor, to whom the brightness around was as bitter 
mockery. 

Was Dick thinking of that too, as he said in that 
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light, reckless tone of his: "Beautiful, isn't it? — all 
sparkle on the surface, and underneath " 

Ah, yes, Dick — v/ndemeath ! 

" Why don't you ask me how often I go to church," 
he continued, as they walked on again. 

"Do you go at all?" 

" Why, no ; not often. * Not to put too fine a point 
on it,' as Mr Snagsby would say, I may have been 
twice since I have been down. Is that one of the 
unpardonable sins?" 

" How do you spend your Sundays ? " she said, drily. 

He laughed a little nervously. 

" Well, you see my Sunday is not a very long one. 
I generally put in the morning in bed, till about 
eleven ; have my dinner, and then go for a spin 
on my bike, to stretch my muscles after the con- 
finement of the week. And at night " 

" Yes— at night ? " 

" I go occasionally to a searice ; it*s no end of fun. 
Oh, there's always something up on Sunday evening." 

" So I should imagina" 

" At any rate, you can't say I haven't been frank." 

" No, you have certainly been that." 

He looked up quickly, and something in her face 
made a limip rise in his throat 

" What is the use of your troubling about me ? " 
he said, gently ; " mine would be a worthless life at 
the best I'm worse than most, for I've known what 
it is to be a Christian." 
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She started at the vehement words, but he went 
on passionately: "Mona, Td give anything to go 
back to those old Hurlstone days. I've had my 
chance, and I've lost it. I feel as sure that Heaven's 
gates are shut for me, as I know that all I love will 
be behind them ! " 

One little shudder — then she turned eagerly. 

" Dick, to believe that is to believe God cruel and 
false to His own promises ; you don't, you can't mean 
that." 

" I mean that for me there is no hope now." 

" If you would only try " 

"Try!" he repeated; "have I not tried? Oh, 
Mona, I am sick of my life, sick of everything. If 
I could hear of one who stood in just the position 
I stand, and who — conquered, I might." 

"If you could hear of one?" she said, in a dull 
voice. "Dick, I could tell you of one" — and then 
there was a painful pausa 

" Don't," he urged, gently ; " it is trying you." 

"Yes," she said, sadly, "for I have never told 
anyone yet; it has been a long secret with mother 
and me. It was before we came to Hurlstone, 
and I was only a child, but I remember it only too 
well He — my father — was — a gambler, Dick — now 
you know why we dreaded it so for — Harold! He 
cared for nothing so long as he could play; he was 
clever and highly strung, and it got a terrible hold. 
And y et~he conquered I " 
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Slow tears gathered in the boy's eyes, and he 
brushed them away angrily. 

" Not in his own strength ; that would have been 
impossible. He told us afterward that he fairly 
gripped God's Hand and held on. He wasn't spared 
to US more than a year after that, but oh, that year, 
Dick, it undid to us at least what had gone before ; 
twelve full, rich months of work for God, then — 
Heavea Ah, it is worth struggling for." 

" Yes," he said, huskily, " it is worth it ! " 

So they walked along in silence, till they came to 
the hospital gates. 

"I suppose," he said, bending his head a little, 
" that some in there are suffering awfully, even now ? " 

She answered sadly, " Many." 

" Poor creatures," he said, wearily. " Mona, I heard 
from Gwynne to-day. You remember that accident — " 

" Yes, Dick." 

"Naughton — the fellow that was blinded, you know." 

" I know." 

" He has left a wife and one daughter, a lame girl, 
and Muir has been awfully good to her. He has found 
out that it is her hip that is affected, and he says that 
quite a simple operation will cure her. He told two 
or three that the best thing would be for her to come 
here, that she would have splendid nursing, and the 
best advice. And the end of it was they got up a 
concert to defray expense. Gwynne says that Dr 
Muir has been just wonderful, and he intends to 
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bring her down himself. I thought you'd have 
known. Isn't it grand of him ? " 

" It is, indeed." 

" The little chap has been ill again." 

"Eric, Dick?" 

"Yes, Hex says he is missing you terribly, quite 
fretting, and that if I saw you I was to give you 
'Eric's best love,' and to tell Mona that he likes 
Melbourne best, now that she is there; see, the 
poor little beggar wrote this bit of a note to you, 
every second word with a capital letter, and the 
smudges look very much like what tears would 
produce. Are you in a hurry?" 

" I am afraid I am late," she said, in a muffied voice. 
" And, Dick — for the sake of the old days — go to see 
mother as often as you can ; she is lonely sometimes 
now." 

Then she looked into his face with earnest, pleading 
eyea 

"You won't forget how willing God is to do His 
part, and you will pray to Him sometimes ? " 

" I will," said poor Dick, brokenly. 

Then she walked rapidly along the short winding 
path into the hall, and up the stairs to the nurse's 
quarters. But the old Mona was very strong in 
Nurse Leigh to-night! 
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" The night 
Is meant for sleep ; we ought to sleep in it 
And leave the clouds to Ood. Not every cloud 
That climbeth heavenward overwhelms the earth ; 
And if God wills, 'tis better that He wills ; 
What He takes from us never can be lost." 

George Macdonald. 

** It is not the deed we do, 

Though the deed be never so fair, 
But the love, that the dear Lord looketh for, 
Hidden with lowly care 
In the heart of the deed so &ir." 

Christina G. Robsetti. 

Mrs Whyne was sulky ! 

Now I do not mean to assert that this was by any 
means an uncommon occurrence. Nurse Blythe had 
been wont to say that she must have been bom 
sighing, but on one or two rare occasions she had 
been known to be ahnost cheerful 

The first time this extraordinary state of mind came 
about, the head nurse was imsuspicious, and the second, 
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but the third was fatal to Mrs Whyna For Nurse 
Blythe's keen eyes had discovered the fact that, on 
a certain visiting day, a certain visitor came to cheer 
up the amiable invalid with a friendly chat and an 
unsightly parcel, which always stayed behind. And 
there the root of the matter lay ! 

Added to this the coincidence that a bilious attack 
invariably followed the advent of the parcel, and the 
fact that Dr Cameron had a very inquiring mind, and 
the result may be imagined. 

'' See here, Leigh," Nurse Blythe said as she came 
into the pantry where Mona was washing up dishes, 
" a dozen stale tarts, and smelling bad enough to kill 
at a dozen yards," and then her disgust vanished in 
merriment, and she laughed. 

" Well, upon my word I " Nurse Mayne said, putting 
her head in at the door ; " shell be thinking you're 
going to eat them yourself. Nurse Blythe ; it was very 
hard-hearted to take them away from her." 

" I shall make her turn out her locker this morning," 
the head nurse replied, with manifest enjoyment ; '' it 
will need a perfect fumigation. And then I intend to 
move Mrs Grumbul up to the other end of the ward ; 
that combination is overwhelming." 

"Thank goodness, Mrs Whyne wiQ soon be off!" 
laughed Nurse Mayne. 

" Don't be too sure. Nurse ; she's laying herself out 
for a relapse," Nurse Blythe answered, with a wicked 
twinkle in her eyes. " She doesn't want to leave us, 

N 
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though we are so cruel to her. Leigh, I want you to 
scrub out the private ward, then get everything ready 
there for the new patient. Miss Desmond was here 
yesterday, and her sister will come in some time this 
morning." 

So the end of it had been that the two trusty 
growlers were parted ; and Mrs Grumbul placed up at 
the other end of the ward beside little Mrs Walters, 
in whose slight, deformed body a beautiful soul had 
its being. And at one stroke, Mrs Whyne lost her 
confidante and her tarts. 

No more whispered conferences, no more plans 
hatched for mutiny, no more shared spoils, for her neigh- 
bour now was a new-comer, a brown haired girl whose 
pinched, white face was fast losing its sharp outline. 

And Jessie Naughton, the miner's daughter from 
Hurlstone, was foolish enough to be grateful for the 
care and attention she received ! The world she looked 
out upon, — the suffering world of a hospital ward, — the 
nurses with their bright faces, and their pretty uniform, 
made up a picture she never tired of watching. 

She couldn't understand what made them all so 
kind to her, and sometimes at night, when the others 
were asleep, she would bury her face in the soft, white 
pillows and cry softly for very joy. Now and then 
Nurse Blythe would bring her parrot and set his cage 
down on the locker beside her, and who could whistle 
so prettily as Jessie ? 

Joey would listen with his head very much on one 
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side, and then with great solemnity follow her lead 
through the inspiring melody of " Merrily danced the 
Quaker's vrife," the first line of which he accomplished 
entirely to his own satisfaction. But the second was 
another matter. A sharp ear had Joey, not true 
enough to help him to get the notes right, but at least 
he knew when he was wrong, which is more than 
many more pretentious songsters do. The cheerful 
patience with which he would repeat, over and over 
again, notes flat and notes sharp, was a lesson for the 
most captious ; and there was on record an assertion 
that on one occasion he had rendered the whole 
correctly, and screamed himself hoarse with delight 
and triumph afterward. 

It was just after lunch had been disposed of, and 
Mrs Whyne had surrendered her mug with a dejected 
hint that the '' beef-tea might have been a little hotter," 
that a slight commotion in the ward announced the 
fact that the new patient had arrived. 

Mona, coming in from the front balcony with her 
broom, came swiftly forward at Nurse Blythe's 
summons ; then waited, as the head nurse sat down 
at the table, and, drawing pen and ink towards her, 
prepared to take " the particulars." 

Almost a child, with big, sad, brown eyes, which 
looked out wearily at the strange, unfamiliar scene, a 
face deathlike in its pallor, and small, nervous hands 
that trembled as they fingered the crutches lying 
against her chair. 
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" If you should be very ill, who would you like sent 
for?" 

A sudden quiver, and Nurse Blythe was obliged 
to repeat her question. She did so kindly, with a 
reassuring smila The answer came slowly. 

" My sister." 

" And her address ? " 

" St Helen's, East St Kilda." 

" Anyone else ? " 

" No." 

"That will do, then. Leigh, will you help this 
young lady on to her crutches, and make her cosy by 
the fire 1 West, I want your help a minute." 

Mona pushed a basket chair into the warm glow 
and settled the slight figure comfortably in it. 

"You feel dreadfully strange, don't you? Never 
mind, youll soon get to know us all, and feel at home." 

The sad eyes looked wistfully into her face. 

" Will you be my nurse ? " 

Mona shook her head. 

" Nurse Blythe will have charge of you first." 

" The head nurse ? I like her." 

She said it in such a thoughtful tone that Mona 
smiled. 

What an odd, old-fashioned little thing she was, to 
be sure! 

" You will find her very good to you. Shall I bring 
you a book to read ? " 

" No, thank you, I would rather think." 
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It was so drearily said, that Nurse Leigh's merry 
eyes lost their sparkle and became misty. 

"You must try not to think of to-morrow, you 
know." 

" I know — for Marion's saka" 
\\ " And your own too, dear." 

"I am not troubling for myself, Nurse," with a 
momentary faltering over the title so new and strange 
to her ; " I am quite used to suffering." 

" Poor little woman ; would you like me to get you 
anything ? " 

" No, thank you." 

Then her head drooped listlessly on to one thin 
supporting hand, and her eyes followed wistfully every 
movement, as Mona bent over the little cot in the 
corner. 

So she sat, watching with dread the pale, pain- 
drawn faces around her, the strange un-homelike 
surroundings ; listening with shrinking senses to the 
low moans that came from some of the beds, her eyes 
dilating with horror now and then, as a louder cry 
reached her unaccustomed ears, a terrible loneliness 
settling on her heart, and a dumb terror of the to- 
morrow that perhaps would bring death to her, that 
certainly would bring agony, such as she had never 
before even faintly imagined. 

If death — she knew that God would take her 
home, and that meant — ^health. But it might not 
be that ! 
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And just now she seemed able to realise nothing 
but what lay before her, the terrible, unknown region 
that she was to tread. The region that no human 
foot could tread with her — that was for her alone. The 
most tender sympathy could only go with her a 
certain length. 

It was just as her thoughts had reached this point 
that the great black cat, who had been eyeing her for 
some time with fixed attention, gave a sudden bound, 
and settled himself comfortably in her lap. 

"Teddie is making friends with you," said Nurse 
Blythe's kind voice ; " that is most unusual for him." 

"He must have known that I was feeling sad," 
the girl answered simply ; " what a handsome fellow 
he is!" 

And Nurse Blythe's heart was won at once. 

"There's one thing very certain," she said, as she 
stood carving the joints for dinner, a little later, " that 
cat is a perfect old dear, and what isn't brain in him, 
is heart" 

Dinner time was generally a cheery one at the 
hospital Everything was served beautifully hot, and 
those who could not take meat and vegetables had 
fish provided for them. 

Nurse Blythe put a temptingly browned plate of fish 
before the new-comer, with a bright, " Try and eat this, 
like a good girl You can't ? Well, I expect you don't 
feel much like eating to-day." Then as the weary eyes 
met hers she turned hastily away. 
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With two o'clock came many visitors, for it was 
Wednesday, and the ward was soon gay with flowers, 
great bunches of violets and glowing leaves, sweet- 
scented daphne and the subtle perfume of bouvardia. 

The pale little patient in the basket chair looked 
wistfully on, but presently Nurse Leigh came up the 
ward, and with her a graceful, sunny-faced girl, who 
stepped quickly forward, and laid a tender hand on 
the shining golden head. 

" Well, my birdie," she said, fondly. " Isn't she a wee 
thing. Nurse, to be here amongst these poor creatures ? * 
and then she looked at her, in the brave, protecting 
way that showed Mona that these two had been more 
than most sisters to each other. 

A little of the sad story she had heard from Marion 
Desmond's lips — how, long years ago, the frail charge 
had been given her by the delicate, fading mother, who 
had lived such a short, suffering life. And how disease 
had fastened its relentless grip on the slender frame, 
till the operation, that had first been talked of as a 
means of alleviating pain, had now become a necessity 
to save life itself. And it might not do even 
that. 

" I have never had her out of my sight before, but I 
can trust her here. Nurse Leigh, you look as if you 
know what sorrow means. Will you take a special 
interest in my girlie ? " 

" I will indeed." 

And Mona kept her word. 
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Daring the afternoon many pitying glances were 
directed toward the two who seemed so engrossed in 
each other, and one fair-faced girl came right up to the 
basket chair with a spray of flowers for its occupant. 

She took it with a low "Thank you"; and only 
Marion saw the tears in the brown eyes. 

"They have adopted you already, you see, Dulcie." 

" Yes." 

"I saw Dr Stuart after I had left you here this 
morning, and he is so hopeful" 

"How lonely you will be to-night, Marion." The 
brave eyes suddenly darkened with intense pain. 

" It will soon be over, Dulcie ? " 

" Oh, yes." 

" And then what glorious times we'll have, as soon 
as you have laid aside those old crutche& Think, my 
dear." 

" You won't fret about me, Marion ? " 

" Oh, no, I'll come to see you very often — every day. 
Nurse Blythe says." 

" After the first." 

Marion turned away with a shudder. 

"After the first, of course; but it wont be at aU 
long before I shall be allowed to see you." 

"And you'll try to be happy? I shan't mind the 
suffering one bit." 

How the S6ul eyes tried to brighten! Marion 
Desmond felt as if this parting would be indeed as 
the bitterness of death. 
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At this time to-morrow it might even be that ! 

" Are you cold, Marion ? " 

" No, my dear, warm as toast." 

" I thought you shivered. You see that girl in the 
bed at the other end of the ward ? " 

" I do." 

"Nurse Leigh was telling me all about her. She 
comes from a mining town a long way from Melbourne ; 
her father was killed in an accident at the mine, and 
the people got up a concert to pay for her to come 
here. Wasn't it nice of them? Some doctor whom 
Nurse Leigh knows said that a simple operation would 
cure her, and they are going to perform it to-morrow. 
That is her mother with her ; she is braver than I am, 
Marion, she looks quite bright" 

And now the little knots around the beds broke 
up, in answer to Nurse Blythe's imperative — "Four 
o'clock, visitors!" and Dulcie's face grew white to the 
lips. 

" Must you go, Marion ? " 

" Not yet ; the head nurse wishes to see me." 

She came up just then with a cheery smile. " Has 
your sister a dressing-gown. Miss Desmond? Well, 
well just slip it on, and get her a pair of slippers, and 
she will feel more comfortable ; just follow me." 

Face and voice were very kind, but Dulde felt faint 
and homesick as she followed on her crutches into a 
lofty room ofif the main ward, where her small port- 
manteau ha^ been placed in readiness. 
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A room bright and clean, but curtainless, carpetlesB, 
distinctively hospUal, 

She felt as if she could not stay, and Marion had to 
turn from the piteously appealing face. 

"Come, that's better, little girl. Leigh, you had 
better let Dr Cameron know that we are ready; he 
wants to see this young lady." 

He came in soon after, and his somewhat stern face 
softened as he met the big, childish eyes that looked at 
him in such a pitiful entreaty. 

A short examination, then he. turned away, stetho- 
scope in hand, and Nurse Blythe and he remained for 
some time outside the door, speaking in low tones. 

Presently she came back. 

" We will put what your sister will be likely to need 
at first into this locker. Miss Desmond; I will then 
strap her valise, and take it to^ the cloakroom with 
her hat and jacket ; it can be brought back when she 
needs it." 

Slowly Marion bent over the few articles her loving 
hands had delighted in making so dainty. 

They Would not be needed, — ^just at first ! 

Perhaps never again ! 

And so the last minutes came, and the last worda 

" You'll try to be happy, Marion ? " 

" Yes, girlie, and you ? " 

" Don't think about me — I have asked God to keep 
me brave." 

" You are always that, my darling." 
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But a very misty smile answered her. " I've had 
you, you know.** 

And it was just as well that Nurse Blythe came up 
then. 

Marion bent over the thin face, a long, long kiss, a 
whispered '' God bless you, my darling," and she was 
gone. 

Soon the gas was lit, and a fresh supply of coal 
brought in, and Nurse Mayne raked the fire, and 
proceeded to toast some bread, exchanging merry jests 
with the other nurses .and some of the patients, with 
whom she seemed to be a great favourite. 

' Then Nurse Leigh came up the ward with a tray 
full of cups, and tea began in earnest 

"We are going to put you on slops to-night," she 
said as she passed Dulcie's chair; "Nuhbc West is 
bringing you some scfp, and you will try to take it, 
won't you ? " 

But she didn't say anjrthing when she returned for 
the cup and found its contents scarcely touched, only 
laid her hand on the bright hair with as caressing a x 
touch as Marion's would have been. 

And so the night came. 

The tea things had been cleared away, and Mona 
came again to the girl's side. 

" I am going to put you to bed now. Suppose you try 
to imagine me your sister for awhile ; would that be 
very hard ? " with her old merry smile. 

Then as the big, solemn eyes met hers so wistfully, 
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''Ton are going to sleep to-night in this ward next 
to little Jessie Naughton. I think she must be about 
your age." 

Long after the white face rested on the pillows, 
Mona lingered, doing many trivial services for the new 
patient's comfort, rewarded by the brief flitting smile 
that was almost painful to see. 

Dr Bird's bright, boyish face was imusually 
thoughtful as he came to her side, and his low, '' Are 
you feeling pretty comfortable?" had a sympathetic 
ring about it that went straight to the girl's lonely 
heart. 

Then he was gone, and there was a temporary lull 

Mona, passing down the ward for the last time, came 
swiftly to Dulcie's bedside, and bending, left a warm 
Idss on the sad lips. 

"Good-night, little sister," she said, and the thin 
hand climg to her& 

Night, — ^in a surgical ward ! 

Ah, there are not many who know all it means. 

In the daytime the sun lights up the ward as 
graciously as if it were some vast, magnificent cathedral ; 
shining on the Lord's suffering ones as generously as 
it illuminates God's sweet, free air in town and 
country. 

In the daytime, too, come bright, cheery faces and 
brisk footsteps, and numberless excitements to break 
the monotony, and the tiny bird in his cage-home fills 
the air with trills and ripples of melody. 
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But with night comes silence, awed silence; the 
nurses, wearied out with the long hours of labour, move 
about more softly, and the polished boards creak with 
their cautious tread. 

One by one, their various duties accomplished, they 
slip away, and the night nurse takes their place for her 
long, trying vigiL 

The very clock on the mantelpiece seems to take 
colouring from its surroundings, and swings its heavy 
penduliun with a more measured, deliberate beat ; and 
the fire sinks into a great, glowing mass in the grate. 

Now the lights are lowered, imtil a dim, semi-golden 
gloom prevails, and strange shadows flicker on the 
walls and ceiling. 

Night and suffering reign supreme; and such 
suffering! 

For this is pain's opportunity. 

The slight exertion of the day must be paid for now 
in quivering nerves and throbs of pain, and fever 
rises in strong, steady surges, forcing low moans from 
hot, dry lips ; creating that torture of the pain-racked 
— thirst! 



CHAPTEE XX. 

"TOUB SISTER IS D0WN8TAIBS." 

" Half my life is fall of sorrow, 
Half of joy still fresh and new ; 
One of these lives is a &ncy, 
But the other one is true. 



" Which, you ask me, is the real life f 
Which the dream — the joy, or woe t 
Hush, friend ! it is little matter. 
And, indeed — I never know." 

Adelaide Peooteb. 

Midnight in the city i 

The last stroke of twelve rang out from the town 
clock, and the long nimble of the trams died away 
into the stillness of the night. 

Along the St Kilda Soad a few cabs and hansoms 
rattled ; their occupants, for the most part, heavy-eyed 
travellers from late trains, wearily indifferent to any- 
thing save a sudden jolt or abrupt halt, their heads 
seeking a resting-place, and seeking in vain, against the 
stiff, upright support these vehicles generally afford. 

206 
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The lights in the surgical ward were low and faint, 
but the fire sent out a warm glow as the night nurse 
in her numberless joumeyings threw on a fresh supply 
of coal, or stirred it to greater activity. 

To and fro she moved, in answer to the somewhat 
fretful cries, speaking always in low, firm tones, giving 
a piece of ice, raising a pillow, straightening tossed 
bed-clothes, seldom losing sight of the wide open, 
feverishly bright eyes which followed wistfully every 
movement she made. 

No sleep had come with its blessed f orgetfulness ! 

She wondered if it would be possible to lose con- 
sciousness again. 

In the next bed to her the miner's daughter slept 
peacefully, and dreamed of the far away home and the 
mountains. 

But Dulcie lay longing for — dreading the day, the 
last earth dawn she might ever see. 

And the hours dragged on. 

A strange smile flickered round her mouth as the 
thought came that before another night the crippled 
limbs might be strong and free in God's own heaven. 

Only — ^poor Marion ! 

« » « « « 

Away in the heart of the city the busy doctor, 
whose name many loved and reverenced, slept as 
quietly as a Uttle child, to waken strong for the day's 
work with his God given and God blessed skill. 

Everyone knew the secret underlying Dr Stuart's 
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wonderful success — that he never undertook a case 
without giving it entirely into the hands of the Great 
Physician, for whom his patient life was spent. 

But within the hospital walls there were many 
wakeful ones. 

Mona had turned and tossed, hour after hour, 
staring with hot, tired eyes into the darkness. 

Sleep she must, if she were to discharge her duties 
properly ; so she reasoned, and trying one after another 
of the known methods ta induce slumber, at last grew 
desperate, and giving up all mechanical effort, allowed 
the busy brain to assert itself in a flood of bitter 
recollections. Oh, she was brave, but even to her 
came times when her heart ached to bursting with its 
own heavy sorrow, when she cried out, almost 
rebelliously, that she craved a Uttle of the happiness 
that other girls accepted so composedly — and that 
chance word of Marion Desmond's had stirred the old 
wound roughly. 

" You look as if you know what sorrow means.'* 

Ah, did she not ! 

If she had been able to think of him as one thinks 
of a loved one whom God has taken to perfect happi- 
ness, it would have been easier. 

No tears came to relieve the over-burdened heart — 
they were always far from Mona's eyes — but a dull, 
aching loneliness that shut out all else. 

She did not see what others saw — that the suffering 
had made her strong — but it was so. 
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In her simple, earnest way, a way which brought 
her religion into the most commonplace affairs of life, 
she was as sweet and wholesome an example of the 
Christianity she professed as it would be possible to 
meet. 

She had entered upon the stem realities of her new 
life with unshrinking courage and a tenderness for 
suffering that had brought a new beauty into the 
merry brown eyes. 

Never one to selfishly nurse any grief, rather to look 
it steadily in the face, to fully comprehend its depth, 
then live it down, bravely and patiently. But there 
are long, unended griefs which are ever fresh ! 

Then she thought of the two sufferers in the ward 
beneath, and what awaited them ; the girl who came 
from a home of luxury, and the other from the poor 
little cottage in Hurlstone. And now came a species 
of unconsciousness that was not sleep, but on its 
borderland. 

She fancied herself lying in her own pretty room in 
Hurlstone, and strained her ears to catch the sound of 
the batteries, the monotonous stamp, that many a time 
had been her lullaby. 

Half dazed and completely carried away from present 
surroundings, she slipped out of bed, with the intention 
of pushing her window up that she might listen more 
intently. 

As one aroused from sleep by horror of fire or 
sudden alarming noise, she made her way blindly in 
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the direction she wanted to take — and it seemed to her 
that every object in the room had changed its position I 

Groping about in the dark, the chill of the night 
made her shiver violently; still the half-formed 
purpose asserted itself, and she stumbled on, till a 
sudden something loomed out of the gloom, and she 
put her hands out wildly to ascertain its substance. 

"Oh, good gracious!" said Nurse Mayne as she 
sprang up hastily. "Is anything wrong ? " 

" I beg your pardon," Mona replied, now thoroughly 
alive to her environments — and then they both laughed. 

"Well, upon my word!" her victim groaned rue- 
fully, rubbing her nose; "I thought the end of the 
world had come, and I was just eating cocoanut ice. 
Leigh, you hard-hearted beggar, what made you wake 
me just then ? not to mention the injury done to my 
beautiful nose! I'd advise you to get into bed as 
quickly as possible, and calm yourself with the reflection 
that it's operation day to-morrow." 

"To-morrow? it's a good deal past midnight. I'm 
very sorry I disturbed you. Shall I bandage your nose, 
or put it in splints ? " 

" Don't add insult to injury, Leigh, I'm just — dead — 
sleepy." 

Back to bed again ; and at last into a brief slumber. 

Then the solemn dawn purpled the eastern sky, and 
the bell rang out its imperative summons. 

Breakfast was hurried through, and the head nurse 
and Mona entered the ward, where much work awaited 
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them. From her bed Dulcie watched mechanicallj 
the preparations that were being made in the private 
ward, as the nurses passed back and forward with in- 
struments, sponges and basins, finally hanging over the 
doorway a sheet that had been dipped in carbolic acid. 

She even noticed that Nurse Blythe looked anxious, 
and once or twice she was sure that the shrewd eyes 
softened and moistened as they glanced in her 
direction. 

She lay quietly waiting, calm and ready; her 
beautiful golden hair gathered into two close, thick 
plaits, that fell far down her back, and her eyes looked 
earnest and rapt. 

Mona saw at a glance that she was trusting herself 
to the care of the Unfailing One. 

And then footsteps sounded on the staii-s. 

Sound the comer they came, the two house surgeons, 
and a third. 

A grave, dark man, with singularly luminous eyes, 
and a face that any child would look at and trust. 

They passed into the room ; a few low, hurried 
sentences, and then Nurse Blythe came out, put her 
strong arms round the trembling girl, and so carried 
her in. 

It stood there — the grim operation table — and her 
face went a little paler. That was all. 

Dr Stuart took a step forward, laid a kind hand on 
her shoulder, and said with all his heart in his 
beautiful eyes — 
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" Your sister is downstairs — and the Father is above." 
And she thanked him mutely. 

« « « « « 

And beneath in the board room Marion waited ! 

Leaning her head upon her hands she tried to pray, 
but no words would come, only the terrible fear at her 
heart strengthened and deepened, as the long minutes 
dragged slowly by. 

Minutes ? 

Why, they were whole lifetimes. 

Now and then voices would startle her, and she 
would stand wringing her hands dumbly, her lips 
refusing to shape the pitiful entreaty that trembled 
on them: but the sounds died away again, and she 
would sink down with a voiceless moan. 

Would the time ever pass ? 

Did she want it to pass, when it might mean — that ! 

Footsteps 

But it was only a nurse who wanted something in 
the room, and who knew nothing that could change 
dread into hope or — despair. 

Marion started, as a book fell and struck the ground 
with a loud clatter, and a little cry came from her lips. 

• « « « « 

" I will speak to her myself. Nurse." Dr Stuart 
pushed open the door, and his great, pitiful heart 
throbbed with compassion as the entreating eyes met 
his. 
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"I suppose," she faltered, ''you have come to tell 
me the worst ? I will try to be brave." 

" The worst ? Nonsense ! * he said, cheerily ; '* all has 
gone very well, very well indeed." 

The colour flooded the poor white face at that, and 
she took one step forward, but the doctor gently 
seated her. 

" Best for a few minutes," he said, soothingly ; " if 
you are here at half-past eleven I may see you again." 

And then he hurried away, to minister to the wants 
of those who already wearied for his coming in his 
city waiting room. 

Eleven o'clock 

Mona stole into the room where the little sufferer 
had awakened to life and pain. 

Nurse Blythe was just removing the hot-water 
bottles from the bed, and straightening the clothes 
over the cradle, and her face looked tired and anxious. 

" I could take my cup of tea now, Nurse ; I will have 
it in here." 

"Is she suffering much ? " 

" AwfuUy, poor lassia Leigh, bring some more ice 
with you, she is very sick." 

" Yes, Nurse." 

She closed the door softly, but the memory of the 
still face on the pillow haunted her for many days. 

So the hours wore on ; the surgeons came again, and 
when they left there were crimson screens round Jessie 
Naughtoii's bed. 
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No, they do not mean in the Homeo what they 
mean in most hospitals — they hold no awful signifi- 
cance in their bright folds ; but shut off so from the 
other occupants of the ward, there is more comfort and 
quiet for the invalid. 

It had not been a dangerous operation, and had been 
skilfully performed. As her senses regained sway, 
Jessie had smiled into the kind faces around her, 
and shortly after sank into a tranquil slumber. 

But in the room almost opposite a desperate fight 
for life was being fought. Evening came, and still 
Nurse Blythe moved about with noiseless step. 

Tired ? Oh, I can't tell^you how tired she was ; but 
there was need for her, and that was enough for the 
head nurse of the surgical ward. 

Sometimes she had almost wished that the struggle 
would cease in the long sleep that should have no 
earthly waking; but these thoughts came only from 
her kind, pitiful heart, and no one looking at her ftice 
would have guessed their existence. In nursing 
matters she never let her feelings interfere with her 
firm professional demeanour, or unfit her clever bmin 
for the work it had to do. 

Ah, how good she was ! 

Dulcie watched every action wistfully ; once — it was 
growing dusk — as Nurse Blythe bent over her, she 
raised her lips for a kiss, and it was given her. 

Night! 

The doctor had been in, and had stayed a long while, 
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an undisguised anxiety in his face ; then the sounds in 
the outer ward became fewer, and still the head nurse 
kept her tireless watch, resting now in a basket chair 
beside the bed. 

Dulcie had wondered at first why she did not lie 
down and sleep, and then could wonder at nothing, for 
a species of delirium took possession of her, in which 
she realised only the awful torturing pain that never 
left her for an instant. 

From her bed she saw the operation table stretching 
out, and felt the cruel knife cutting— -cutting ! Now 
she was in some foreign place, with dark, horrid faces 
mocking her, stretched upon racks which seemed to 
tear her from limb to limb, escaping from one trap to 
fall into another — then the doctor's face close to hers 
brought her partially back to her surroundings. 

" Has she slept at all, Nurse ? " 

" No, doctor." 

" Have you taken her temperature lately ? " 

" An hour ago." 

" I will take it now." 

She was so weak that he had to raise her arm, place 
the thermometer under it, then lay it down. 

He did so very gently, and she thanked him. 

" Is the pain very bad ? " he asked her. 

" Almost unbearable." 

"I am sure it is," and he turned hurriedly 
away. 

Then he came to her side again. 
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'' I will help you with the dressings before I go back, 
Nurse." 

And Dnlcie set her lips that no cry might escape 
her. 

The trams rumbled heavily past in the street below, 
with scarcely an interval, till she longed for quiet and 
silence, with an eager intensity pitiful to see. 

" I think," she said, weakly, " I shall be able to sleep 
when they stop. Do you think they will be much 
longer, Dr Cameron ? " 

" It is nearly midnight," he answered, gently, but he 
knew that for many weary hours no sleep would close 
the brilliant eye& 

"I'm sorry I'm so much trouble," she wliispered. 
" Nurse looks tired out." 

"Don't worry yourself about me," was the cheery 
response. " I'm not done for yet, lassie." 

Dr Cameron beckoned her to the further end of the 
room, and Dulcie could see his anxious face as he 
glanced in her direction. 

And low as their voices were, she somehow under- 
stood how very bad the doctor considered her; she 
heard him mutter something about " No stamina," and 
then wondered at herself for feeling so calm about it 
alL It even broi:^ht a quiet, restful happiness, the 
thought that the agony might soon be over for ever. 

And Marion's wistful face never disturbed the 
dream. 



« 



CHAPTER XXL 
it's all right, gibus." 



'* It is not hard to die,** 
She said, with that &ir smile, *' for God*s sweet will 
Makes bitter things most sweet. In my bright joath 
He calls me to His side. It is not hard 
To go to BUm." 

<*IfGod had willed, 
I would haye gladly stayed ; bat we are His, 
And it is sweet to do a little thing 
For Him who lores as so." 

B. M. 

The stir in the outer ward had commenced. 

The nurses were busily waxing the floor, scouring 
the lockers, and otherwise engaged in tidying up beds, 
while the night nurse, pale after her long vigil, sat 
down at the table and finished writing her report 

Mona came in from the balcony which she had been 
sweeping, to be met with half a dozen instructions, 
good-humouredly grumbled out by Nurse Mayne, who 
took a head nurse's responsibility when her superior 
was absent, or looking after a special case. 
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" I've got twenty things to do at once," she said, 
dolefully ; " do see what Mrs Grumbul wants ; she's 
driving me mad." 

"Did you wish me to attend to her dressings, 
Nurse?" 

" Yes ; and I wish you joy of your job," as a piercing 
shriek rent the air. 

Just then the door of the private ward opened, and 
Nurse Blythe came out. 

"I can't have this noise," she said, firmly; "my 
patient is in great danger, and I will not have her 
disturbed." 

The old woman glared at her for a moment, some- 
thing in the quiet face making her subside ; but she 
broke out querulously as the head nurse disappeared. 

" I won't be touched," she yelled, as Mona came to 
the bedside with her basket, and proceeded to cut lint 
and strips of sticking plaster. " I'll tell the doctor." 

" I didn't know you had such a high opinion of the 
doctor, Mrs GrumbuL Now, if you keep still, it will 
not hurt you at all." 

But keep still she wouldn't, and for the next few 
moments entertained herself and others with : " Oh, 
Nuss, Nuss, you're killing me, I vrill scream." 

And scream she did, till the deft fingers had done 
their work ; then she lay back, glowering resentfully. 

Mona was packing the empty bottles in the basket 
for Nurse West to take down to the dispensary, when 
Nurse Mayne joined her. 
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" Leigh, did you take Mrs Onimbul's temperatoref ^ 

" Yes, Nursa" 

" Did you tell her it was 104 ? " 

"I? What an idea." 

And then Nurse Mayne laughed. 

" She coaxed me to tell her what it was» and then 
said Nurse Leigh had told her ; she's a hard case, is 
Mrs GrumbuL" 

" That's an old craze of hers, I fancy ; she told Dr 
Cameron last night that her temperature was very 
high." 

" What did he say ? " 

" Looked at her very severely, asked me if she hail 
been lightheaded, and then shrugged his shoulders. 
You know his way." 

" Oh, he sees through her. What was she sajring to 
you the last time she called you ? " 

" She wanted cocoa for breakfast" 

" Well, I'm sure ! Here comes West with the cups ; 
look at Mrs Whyne turning up her nose at the por- 
ridge. Leigh, if anyone wanted to study human nature 
they couldn't do better than go to a hospital for six 
months. Well, I'll be off; keep things going till I 
come back." 

When her own breakfast had been taken, and Nurse 
West and she hod prepared everything for the 
surgeon's visit, Mona felt as if she were finishing a 
hard day's work instead of beginning it. 

She experienced an almost cowardly slirinking when, 
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after the physicians had gone into the private ward, 

Nurse Blythe sent for her to come and assist 

. That there was very little hope she read in every 

face. 

Now the ordeal was over, and Dnlcie clung to her 
hand as Dr Cameron moved to the other end of the 
room and made some entries in a book, then stood 
talking to the head nurse in low, guarded tones. Dr 
Bird turned abruptly on his heel and went into the 
outer ward. 

.Mona bent and stroked the soft hair. 

" Poor little woman," she said, gently. 

The big, radiant eyes filled with tears. 

" How good you all are." 

" You are such a patient, wee lady, you see." 

The fever flush burned redly in the white cheeks. 

" Am I ? You'll tell Marion that, when " 

" Dear little girl, you'll tell her yourself, I hope." 

And then Nurse Blythe came back, and gave the 
tiny hand lying so quietly on the quilt a loving pat. 

" Leigh, I'm going to get an hom-'s rest, and I'll 
leave you in charge ; you have simply to give her 
medicine and ice when she needs it. If Dr Stuart 
should come, you'll send for me at once.'* 

Then she bent, and though Nurse Leigh was there, 
gave the drawn lips a long motherly kiss, and looking 
half -ashamed for having been betrayed into anything 
like emotion, hurried away, and they heard her calling 
to her canary and parrot as she passed. 
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Ah, that hour, will Mona ever forget it ? 

The thin, death-like face with its halo of golden hair, 
the painful stillness, save when the convulsive rush of 
sickness shook the wasted frama 

"I don't think it will last much longer," Dulcie 
would say, as the perspiration started in beads on her 
forehead. "I didn't think chloroform made one so 
sick." 

" It can't last much longer," Mona said, laying her 
cool, firm hand on the hot brow ; " the ice relieves you, 
doesn't it ? " 

" Oh, yea" 

Within the hour Nurse Blythe was back, and soon 
after the house doctors came with Dr Stuart, and a 
fourth, a tall, bearded man, with bright, twinkling eyes, 
and a brisk, cheery manner. 

" You won't remember me, little girl ? You were 
unconscious the last time I saw you. The stetho- 
scope, please. Nurse." 

They were all very kind, Dulcie thoi:^ht, but her 
gaze never wandered from her old friend, as he came 
to the other side of the bed. 

Somehow, with those great, pitiful eyes looking so 
intently at her, the pain seemed easier to bear, and 
she smiled as he took her hand and felt the feeble, 
rapid pulse. 

" Temperature, Nurse ? Ah ! I'll be hero this after- 
noon, but if I'm needed, telephone for ma You're 
doing all you can to check the sickness, of course ? " 
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" Yes, doctor." 

" Try a little boiling water if the ice doesn't answer ; 
that must be stopped as speedily as possible. Good- 
bye — ^the pain won't last much longer." 

And then he was gona 

But as he descended the hospital steps and saw the 
imploring face in the hall, his heart failed him. 

" No worse, certainly," he said, gently. But Marion 
saw the eflfort it cost him. 

There came a morning, a solemn, quiet morning, 
when Nurse Blythe, coming out of the room after the 
doctors had been in, called Mona, and telling her 
briefly that the little life was ebbing fast, asked her to 
break it to the poor heart-broken sister, who had been 
waiting in awful suspense for several hours. 

"She may see her now," she said, with an odd 
break in her voice ; " she is too far gone for it to hurt." 

And then she stole back into the room, and pulled 
down the blinds that the wasted face on the pillow 
might be softened into a little of what it had been. 

There was no need to " break the news " — Marion 
knew at once, after a brief, longing glance into Mona's 
face. 

Ah, how skilful she had become in reading faces 
lately! 

"Don't try to tell me," she implored, "only — I 
may see her ? " 

And then swiftly, silently, the two girls went up 
together. 
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Into the darkened room, steadily, the brave feoe 
never quivering. 

'' It's all right, girlie," she said, taking the golden 
head on to her arm ; " you want to tell me that you*re 
very happy, don't you ? " 

" I shall be quite well there, Marion." 

She caught the weak whisper, and — poor bleeding 
heart — smiled. 

" Don't trouble to leave us, Nurse," as Nurse Blythe, 
with a delicate thought! ulness, was about to withdraw ; 
" they have told me all about your goodness, and I'm 
sure she loves you." 

Dr Cameron looked in once, then turned away 
abruptly. 

In the outer ward an unusual silence prevailed, and 
the painful throbs of Marion's heart seemed to keep 
time with the heavy tick of the clock. 

The brown eyes, clear and radiant, never left her 
face ; but the head lay heavily, heavily ^ on her arm. 

" Marion — I would have lived if I could." 

" I know it, dear." 

'' I'm glad it*s morning. I was afitdd it would be 
night — when " 

" No night there, my darling." 

" No, but — I think I should have been frightened. 
You're sure you're not crying, Marion." 

" Quite sure." 

And then Nurse Blythe stole softly out 
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An hour later, as no sign came from the inner room, 
she opened the door quietly and looked in. 

Marion was in the same position, and the quiet face 
that lay on her arm was still and peaceful, the long 
lashes lying on the white cheek. 

So they had thought the end might come. 

Marion looked up drearily. 

" I suppose it will be this way ? " she faltered. " I 
ought to be glad, I know, but I cannot." 

Nurse Blythe was looking intently at the sleeping 
girL 

When next she spoke, her voice was brisk and 
business-like. 

" Could you stay like that for another hour, in that 
position ? " 

The tone roused a wild hope. 

" Do you mean — do you think " 

" I tliink nothing beyond the fact that this is the 
first natural sleep she has had. If it lasts, and no 
change comes, there might — mind, I only say might — 
be a ray of hope. Either that, or she will quietly 
sink into unconsciousness. Can you hold out ? " 

The bright face was answer enough, and the head 
nurse left them once more. 

" If it lasts, and no change comes " 

The words kept singing themselves over and over 
again in her heart, and in the long minutes that 
followed she felt that this slumber would have an 
earthly waking. 
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Kor was she wroi^. 

Just ft8 the stzain of the tenskm was rendering her 
ahnoBt helpless, Dolcie opened her eyes, and moved 
her head a little. 

*" Fve had a lovely sleep," die said, weakly, "* and, 
Manon, Fm going to get better ! " 

Ilien almost before her sister eould stoop and give 
her a long kiss, she was off into a deep, refreshing 
sleep. 

It was ni^t when she woke, and the gasl^l was 
shaded from her face by a screen. 

** Well, little one," said a kind, cheerful voioe, and 
Dr Blight's tall figure came into view, " you've cheated 
us all this time." 

He sat down beside her, and stroked the heavy 
golden rings of hair that clustered about her forehead, 
his dark bearded face beaming with kindness, and his 
eyes twinkling with more than usual vigour. 

And then Dr Stuart came forward with his rare 
smile. 

" Come, this is good," he said, as he felt the quiet, 
even pulse. " Nurse, you may try a little strong broth 
now, a little at a time, and very often." 

And when they were both gone, Dulcie was 
conscious of a strange face in the room, a sweet, strong 
face, and a soft hand that touched hers so gently. 

And this was Miss Thorpe, the Matroii, Nurso 
Blythe told her. 

Then everything grew uncertain again, and when 
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next she woke the head nurse came forward with a 
cup in which was something that smelt delicious. 

Will she ever forget that first spoonful of broth ? 

"It's lovely," she said, as Nurse Blythe put her 
head gently back on the pillow. *' I've never tasted 
anything so nice." 

" It's the first thing you have taken, you see, lassie." 

But Dulcie was sure that wasn't the reason. 

Then Teddie must needs come in, and jump on the 
locker, just where the girl's weak hand could reach 
him, and purr and rub his big, handsome head against 
her with a stately joy very pleasing to behold 

Now the lights were lowered, and a night nurse 
took Nurse Blythe's place. 

Dulcie closed her eyes, and knew nothing more till 
the faint winter dawn roused the inmates of the hos- 
pital to activity. 

And when the head nurse came in in the morning, 
Dulcie raised her arms a little, and clasped her round 
the neck. 

" I do love you," she whispered. " I believe you have 
saved my life." 



CHAPTER XXII. 



(( 



IT WAS MADNESS, JACK." 



" In his eye 
There was a quepchless energy, 

A spirit that could dare 
The deadliest form that death could take." 



L. E. L. 



It was over. 

The simplest wedding ceremony that had ever been 
performed in Hurlstone ! 

Mrs Vaughn gave it as her opinion that it was 
"really hardly sacred, you know. Actually in the 
house, and not even a bridesmaid!" 

But Una thought differently. 

The old white-haired minister who had laid his 
hands on her baby head so many years before, and 
given her her name, had come from a great distance 
to have her take the new name, and bid her God- 
speed in the life which lay before her. 

I am quite sure one would have had to search far 
indeed to find a lovelier bride, though her simple dress 
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was not of the regulation silk, and her bouquet a cluster 
of white roses, which Jack had picked from the garden 
only a few minutes before. 

And I think the vows uttered that beautiful morning 
were felt to be just as solemn as though they had been 
spoken in a crowded church, in the hearing of a large 
assemblage of people. 

There were two guests, two only. 

" I think Mona would like it, Alan," Una had said 
when they had talked it over. And he had answered, 
" Be it so, little woman." 

Three hours later, Mr Owynne uttered the last fare- 
well at the railway station. 

" I know you'll be happy," he said, wringing the 
doctor's hand. "It was like you, but I am utterly 
unworthy of the honour you paid me to-day." 

" Make yourself worthy," was the kind grave answer, 
" not of ihat, but of her." 

They were sitting by the fire that evening, and Eric's 
soft hand had slipped itself into his. 

" Kex, when you get married " 

" When I get married ! " 

" Oh, you will some day, won't you ? Most people do, 
you know." 

" Yes, lad, most." 

" When you do, it would be nice to have a wedding 
like Dr Muir's. And I think it had better be soon. 
Rex." 

Oh, the strange radiance of the big, dark eyes. Eex 
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tvaifld alaTDpoir {jpobi tfaeir dear gut^ ad Us hiwii 
smred wiWr. Boat m sbidbv cnnsed die chiUiEdi 



* PEiltf|Bu ^ be sal mosiiis^, *God m^t let me 
ccme eren if I w^ in hnTeiL Da Tcm think He 

"Poiups— He m^t^ little dia{iL' 

""TIieTe wc^old haiTe to be a bride, wonldnY thoe?'^ 

*• I isMXT a>. Eric* 

'' And joa would hare to fMck one for yooRelf f "^ 

^ I betiere that would be neceasaij loa* 

•^ Becanse, Bex, I don't think it would do for jtw to 
many anrcne but Moia.* Then with an eager plead- 
ing in his roice," Don't many an joneebe^ Bex; I think 
— it would make Mcma sonj * 

"Make jomself worthy, not of tlkai^ bat of her.* 

Had he guessed too? 

But the days that followed were daik cmee. For a 
terrible sickness had oome into the town, had amie 
unexpectedly, and over many homes the Angel of 
Death hovered. 

Jack coming in one afternoon, weary and dejected, 
found an urgent summons waiting him — a treniied 
appeal from Mrs Van^m to ccmie at once to her little 
daughter, and the symptoms she enumerated brought 
a grave look into his face. 

" Diphtheria," he said quietly to himself, and then 
went. 

He found everything in wild confusion, the child 
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lying in a state of stupor, the face deeply flushed, the 
breathing gasping, ominous. 

" For pity's sake do something, doctor," Mrs Vaughn 
had said ahnost fiercely. '' Dr Derrick has acted like 
a foor 

He came swiftly to the bedside and bent down. 
Then his face grew graver. There was no time to be 
lost ; it might even now be too late for Tracheotomy to 
avaO, but it must be tried. 

They watched breathlessly, but the fever flush 
deepened, the child was struggling desperately for 
her breath. 

Mrs Vaughn threw herself down beside the bed. " Dr 
Cranston, she is dying. Is there nothing you can do ?'' 

His face had become deadly pale; yes, there was 
something. 

Ah, Jack — ^if you had thought ! 

But he thought of nothing, save that a life was going. 

He stooped, and applying his lips to the tube inserted 

in the throat sucked from it the membrane that was 

fast blocking up the air tubes ! Then he staggered back. 

* « * ♦ * 

An hour later went clicking along the wires the 
telegram which cut short Dr Muir's holiday, and 
brought a wild fear to his heart 

'' A message from Mrs Vau^m, Una. I do not quite 
understand, but we must go back to Hurlstone to-night, 
if it is possibla I fancy we can catch a luggage train if 
we go at once." 
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Then he told her as gently as possible that Jack 
was ilL 

'' It may be nothing serious, little lady, but he will 
be aU alone, and we know what he is for neglecting 
himself." 

So they started out on that anxious journey, know- 
ing so little, fearing so much. 

That the telegram should have come from the one it 
did was the strangest part of alL 

Hurlstone at last, after weary hours of suspense, and 
waiting for them Mrs Vaughn's carriage. 

She met them with a face in which anxiety blended 
with relief. 

" Mr Vaughn wanted to meet you, but I thought I 
could explain better— drive straight to Dr Muir's, 
John — I was hoping you would catch this train, there 
is no time to be lost indeed ; I got your address from 
Dr Cranston at once, for I didn't know what your 
locum tenens might be like, and I shrank from the 
responsibility." 

But Dr Muir cut her short with a stern 

" Kindly tell us what is wrong, Mrs Vaughn ; you 
must remember we know nothing." 

" He was attending my little girl for diphthem— you 
must not blame me^ for I think it was a most fool- 
hardy action, one a homeopathist would not have done, 
of course. We were terribly anxious, and I suppose 
we agitated him. He put the tube in her throat, you 
know, and then drew the membrane away with his lips 
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— Buch a dreadfully dangerous thing to do. Of course 
we are very grateful to him, but at the same time Mr 
Vaughn and I both felt the responsibility too much, 
and sent for a nurse to the Homeopathic Hospital this 
afternoon, as I wish you to undertake Trixie's casa" 

But he wasn't listening. 

The buggy had stopped, and he lifted Una out. 

" We will talk of that again, Mrs Vaughn. Come, 
my darling." 

He drew her trembling hand through his arm. 

" Oh Una, what madness ! Don't, my dear ; I feel 
sure that I am here in time." 

But even as he spoke, his heart died within him. 

They often looked back to it afterwards with a 
shudder, for the fear grew as the days sped. 

" I would like to know the very worst," Una had 
pleaded, and her husband had answered her gravely, — 

" I will not deceive you, dear. If he had given himself 
time to think, it would never have been done ; he knows 
as I know, that in almost every case it has but one 
ending." 

" If — it should come — you will let me see him ? " 

" Dear, I cannot— I have promised him." 



But he came back to them a quieter, graver Jack ; 
and one evening when his old ways were being resumed, 
and he was strong enough to walk from room to room, 
they had a long, earnest talk. 
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" It was wrong, Alan," 

" It was madness, Jack. I know your motive, brave 
old fellow, but see here — a doctor's life should be sacred, 
guarded most carefully from every danger, for on him 
depend others. It is never right for a medical man to 
throw away his valuable life on the chamjce of saving 
one with no responsibilities." 

" I had been out of sorts, a little morbid perhaps, 
and I felt as if I must do it at all costs." 

" Yes, it was impulse, no doubt. There — don't let 
us talk of it any more." 

" And it seemed as if my life were worth very little." 

Alan Muir's eyes suddenly filled with teara Grave 
and undemonstrative as he was, he turned, and laid his 
hand on his friend's shoulder, his face full of feeling. 

'' You didn't know, old chap, that to Una and me 
there is no one like Jack ; if you had died !— -ah, well, 
you didn't." 



CHAPTEE XXIII. 

TEDDIE "THK SECOND." 

Her eye— it seenui a ohemio test, 
And drops npon you like an acid ; 

It bites you with unconscious zest, 
So clear and bright, so coldly placid." 



Lowell. 



"I SUPPOSE I must introduce myself, as West's wits 
are wool gathering — I am Nurse Sharp, and represent 
Nurse Blythe till she is free from her special case." 

Mona bowed quietly. 

She had entered the ward prepared to see a strange 
face, for the night before Nurse Mayne had been 
called out to nurse a case in one of the suburbs, and 
her last words had been, " Keep your eyes about you, 
Leigh ; if Sharp is put on in my place, she's specially 
down on probationers." 

And she had supposed herself forewarned, and 
forearmed ; but imagination had fallen short of reality, 

High metallic voice, dictatorial manner, thin, pointed 
features, clear, cold eyes — sharp, in short. 

Never did a name suit anyone so perfectly. 
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With those light eyes searching her face, her cap, 
her whole figure, she felt almost as if she were 
being subjected to examination under a microscope, 
and she raised her dark, proud eyes steadily and un- 
flinchingly. 

Nurse Sharp turned away with an amused smile, 
but a very ordinary observer would have foreseen " war 
to the knife " between these two. 

The patients were all looking subdued; even Mrs 
Orumbul was reduced to an extraordinary state of 
meekness. 

Nurse Sharp had a way of quelling the most unruly 
spirits, a way quite her own, and one you wouldn't have 
coveted probably. 

Mona was quietly going about her usual work when 
the disturbing voice broke upon her ear. 

" I was really under the impression that you were 
a pupil, Leigh ; and as such should have waited for 
my orders." 

There was a visible titter from one of the beds, and 
Mona's fcu^e flushed a little. 

" This is my ordinary work, Nurse Sharp, appointed 
me by the head nurse," with a dry emphasis that 
stung, while it exasperated. " Do you wish me to do 
anything else ? " 

" Do you understand how to make beds ? " 

" I believe so " — very demurely. 

" Let me see you make this one." 

A naughty little smile played round Nurse Leigh's 
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lips, but she gravely went through her task with 
elaborate care, then stood back, with much the air of 
a child who has been given twenty lines to write. 

"Would you like me to take it to pieces and 
make it again, Nurse Sharp?" she asked, with pro- 
found innocence, though her eyes were dancing. And 
Nurse Sharp turned on her heel. 

" You can make up the cot in the comer — ^^there's a 
new patient coming in this morning ; then collect the 
empty bottles and take them down to the dispensary. 
(Jood gracious, West ! are you going to be all day with 
that basket ? " 

Poor little Nurse West, she looked almost frightened 
as the shrill voice rang through the ward, and Mona's 
lips opened, then shut again. 

The patients noticed that Nurse Leigh held her 
head a little more proudly than usual, and that her 
face was very pale, but few guessed at the turmoil 
that throbbed below the surface. 

The cot was soon prepared for its occupant, and 
she thought of the baby girl who had come in suffering 
so terribly from her bums, and gone out in such laugh- 
ing delight. 

She lingered a little, smoothing the soft bedclothes, 
then went down to the dispensary. 

When she came back she found plenty of work 
waiting her. Never had she felt so awkward, so 
utterly incompetent. Her usual duties were quietly 
apportioned to Nurse West, and it seemed to her 
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that the newcomer took delight in d^rading her in 
the eyes of the patients, setting her to trivial tasks 
such as any child could accomplish; she grew, too, 
to dread the loud voice and the sneering remarks. 

Once a question had been asked, and answered with 
a contemptuous — ''Oh, ask Leigh; she's one of the 
oldest nurses here." And do what she could Mona 
couldn't prevent the crimson glow deepening in her 
face. 

Oh, I can't tell you one half of the petty vexations 
she had to endure that morning. One never minds 
a good storm, which, when it has done, stops; it 
is the incessant, thundery weather that tries both 
mind and body. And Nurse Sharp's sharpness was 
perenniaL 

Everyone felt the influence of the disturbed atmos- 
phere, and never had the sick folk been so exacting, 
Mona thought, as she wearily trudged from one to 
another, and listened to the endless complaints. 

Two only retained their equanimity — little Mrs 
Walters, who, in spite of her constant sufiforing, and the 
plaster of Paris jacket that supported her weak, bent 
back, managed to somehow keep cheeriul with it all ; 
and Jessie Naughton, who was well enough now to 
resume Joey's whistling lessons, and to smile brightly 
and vividly each time Mona passed her. 

At about eleven a slight commotion occurred, and 
Nurse Hope, the tall, merry-faced head nurse of one 
of the other wards, entered with a screaming, kicking 
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bundle in her arms, which, on being deposited on a 
chair, turned out to be a wee, old-fashioned looking 
boy, with a &ce flushed by crying, and two tiny, 
grubby feet sticking out from the large shawl which 
enveloped him. 

Nurse Hope surveyed him comically, her face 
dimpling all over with sunny laughter. 

" Plenty of dirt," she said, drolly," also tears. You'll 
find a good deal of trouble in reducing the latter, I 
fancy. Nurse Leigh." 

'' Gro away," announced the small atom of humanity 
from his chair. " I don't like you." 

'' Complimentary, isn't it ? You're frank, at any rate, 
sir." 

" I'm not Frank, I'm Teddie." 

'' Oh, I think not ; that's our cat's name." 

Teddie '' the second " opened his eyes wide. 

''You don't have cats here," he said, nodding his 
head sagely. 

"Don't we? you'll see. I'm afraid, Nurse," she added 
brightly, as Nurse Blythe opened the door of the inner 
ward, and came towards them, " Teddie ' the second ' 
will keep you alive." 

" I'm inclined to believe you," the head nurse said 
grimly, as she eyed the culprit, glancing up at her with 
dark, impish face. " Sharp, I wish Leigh to undertake 
this case entirely." 

" Certainly, Nursa" 

"And I think the first thing to be done, Leigh," 
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*' If you say that again," said Nurse Sharp, sternly, 
shaking her fist at him as she passed. '' 111 get the 
straps and strap you down." 

It was an idle threat, but it terrified Teddie. 

'' I'll be good/' he sobbed, clinging to Mona, and she 
lifted him tenderly into the pretty cot, and tucked the 
clothes round the tiny limbs, so wasted, so shrunken. 

" 111 tell the doctor you're very nice," he said, with 
gracious condescension, April smiles chasing away the 
tears. " I daresay you know Dr Bright ? " with an odd 
assumption that made Mona laugL " He's my very 
own doctor." 

" Is he, indeed ? " 

" Yes, he doesn't hurt me much, not very much, but 
I'd like to see my crutches," and he started up in bed 
and looked sharply round. 

" Never mind the crutches, little man." 

"But I'm sure to want them this afternoon; I'm* 
going home then." 

Poor little mite, many weary afternoons before you 
go home ! 

" Would you like something to play with ? " 

" Eh ! oh, toys do you mean ? I've got lots at home 
— nicer ones than you've got" 

"Oh, I don't know about that; you haven't seen 
what we've got yet" 

" You can bring some, it you like," with an unchild- 
like air of indifference ; " only don't go away. Ill cry 
it you do." 
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Nurse West stole up, and smiled at the odd face 
on the pillow. "Is he ready. Nurse? I fancy Dr 
Cameron is coming to him now." 

Teddie puckered up his face as the doctor came to 
the cot Well he knew, poor baby, that it meant 
more pain, and he began to sob softly to himself. 

But the hands that touched him were very gentle, 
and he soon checked his tears, only drawing a long 
breath occasionally, as the heavy weights were attached 
to the deformed, withered limb, and swimg outside 
the cot 

Hip joint disease, and a very bad case of it, Dr 
Cameron said. 

In the afternoon the mother came, a poor young 
thing, scarcely more than a girl, shabby, and untidy, 
with a thin face that lit up at sight of her boy's 
comfortable surroundings, and to her Teddie talked 
excitedly, offering his opinion pretty freely about 
everything and everybody. 

And when she went, the tears broke out afresh, till 
Mona coaxed him to listen to the most wonderful 
fairy tale that was ever invented. 

Then Teddie " the first " came to make his namesake's 
acquaintance ; and the two swore eternal friendship. 




CHAPTEE XXIV. 

NUBSB TUQ. 

" Would yon listen to his boasting, 
Woold yon only give him oredenoe, 

No one eyer shot an arrow 
Half 80 fai and high as he had ; 

Ever caught so many fishes, 
Ever killed so many reindeer* 
Ever trapped so mAny beaver 1 
None could run so fast as he conld, 
None could dive so deep as he could, 
None had made so many journeys, 
None had seen so many wonders. 

As this wonderftil lagoo, 

As this marvellous story-teller 1 " 

Hiawatha. 

Text had reached Melbourne jtust as the shades of 
evening darkened over the city, — ^Eric and ha 

He had thought much of that other journey taken 
80 long ago, when he had told himself that life in the 
quiet mining town would be mere existence, stagnation I 

And now ? He found himself looking back shudder- 
ingly. It had been so terribly full ! And the cruellest 
wrench of all was to coma 
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He looked at the aleeping ohild beside him, and his 
face paled. 

He could never deceive himself again — a time would 
come — very soon now — when he would long in vain 
for the warm pressure of clinging arms and the eager, 
shining love in the beautiful dark eyes, when he would 
stretch out his lugids longingly and draw them back 
empty. 

But until then there should not be the slightest wish 
unrealised that he could fulfil ; he would let everything 
go for Eric ! 

So they had come to Melbourne, into the thick 
of the lights and the bustle. Mr Gwynne roused 
his boy gently, and a minute later stood on the 
Spencer Street Station, answering Dick Norris's 
eager greeting. 

" WeU, this is jolly," Dick said, talking fast that 
he might lose the memory of the pallid face Eric had 
turned to him. " I got your note yesterday, and after 
banking hours, took a spin down to St Kilda on my 
bike and looked up diggings for you. There's a kind 
of forty-seventh cousin of mine who keeps lodgers 
there, a real good old party, who'll look after Eric like 
a mother, and feed him up like a prize turkey. You'll 
tram it, I suppose ? " 

" Shall we go in the tram, little chap ? " 

Eric nodded. 

" That's the style. If you grab the Gladstone, Rex, 
111 perch this youngster." 
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The thin face was lit up with vivid colour. He 
would soon see Mona now ! 

So they took their places, and, changing cars at 
Princes' Bridge, were soon being borne swiftly along 
the St Eilda Boad. 

On0B Mr Owynne bent to Eric, and whispering, 
seemed to point out some place. And Dick, looking 
out, noticed that they were passing the hospital 

Eric sprang up and peered out through the window, 
perhaps with a fancy that Mona must know he was 
there and see him, and the glow in his face deepened. 
Long after they had passed he leant so, looking out. 

At that moment, had they but known it, she was 
leaving the dimly lighted ward and climbing with 
weary feet the stairs to the nurses' quarters ; listening 
half mechanically to the rumble of the tram car. 

And that night, when Eric was in a sound, tranquil 
sleep, and Dick's estimable relation kept delighted 
guard over him, the two friends walked into town, and 
talked of Hurlstone and old times. 

But when Bex returned alone and repassed the 
hospital gates, he lingered for a minute or two, look- 
ing in; and then he turned away, his face work- 
ing painfully. The gulf that separated them was 
unbridgable — perhaps it was better that he should 
know it ! 

Next morning Mona wakened to the duties that lay 
before her with a light-heartedness she always ex- 
perienced on her " day off." 
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She even received a snub from Nurse Sharp at 
breakfost with smiling indifference, much to that lady's 
secret annoyance. 

Teddie '' the second " was singing as she entered the 
ward, an occupation he was generally engaged in when 
he was not crying. 

Now Teddie's singing was like everything else he 
did, decidedly emphatic, pronounced, and singularly 
penetrating ; consisting for the most part of a dismally 
nasal drawling of such popular street airs as he had 
from time to time picked up, and embellished with 
variations as original as they were striking. 

His repertoire was not extensive ; but he more than 
overcame the deficiency in this direction by the cheer- 
ful patience with which he would go over and over again 
the same tunes, never stopping till he was literally out 
of breath, or frightened into silence by a threat from 
Nurse Sharp. 

He finished an exquisite rendering of " The Cows are 
in the Com," doing full justice to the echo, and wound 
up with a high note worthy of a trained singer, then 
looked at Nurse Leigh with a perfectly bewitching 
smile. 

" IVe sung it ten times," he said, dreamily ; " that's 
better than crying, isn't it ? " 

Mona's mouth twitched rebelliously. 

''Nurse, can't you stop that child?" came in a 
querulous voice from one of the beds; "there's no 
peace with him." 
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Teddie looked hurt. 

" Doeen't she like it ? " he asked, incredulously. 

" I think, Teddie, if you cjould keep quite quiet for a 
while, it would be an improvement," she said, merrily ; 
" try it for an hour." 

" Not sing for a whole hour ? " 

" You try. See, Tm going to toss up your bed, and 
wash your face and hands, then youll feel as fresh as 
a daisy." 

" And then can I sing ? " 

" Perhaps ; I'll see. What have you got under your 
pillow ? " 

"J3er scissors; she left them on the chair and I 
boned them." 

« Oh, Teddie ! " 

His lip quivered, but in his eye a naughty light 
sparkled. 

" She slapped me last night, hard. Are you going 
to tell me some more about the goblin ? " 

" I am afraid I can't," said Mona, mournfully, watch- 
ing to see the effect ; " I said, if you were good." 

" I'll take her handkerchief next time." 

No answer. Mona went quietly on with her work, 
drying the small, mischievous hands with her customary 
gentleness, but Teddie knew what her silence meant, 
and at last something bright left the big eyes, not 
mischief this time! Then the we^, soapy face was 
rubbed coaxingly t^inst hers, and two weak, thin arms 
closed about her neck. 
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"You can tell her I took them," he gulped; "I 
won't do it never again. Now will you tell me about 
the goblin ? " 

Things had resumed their old footing since Nurae 
Blythe had come back to the ward, and Nuise Sharp 
grew decidedly meeker ; but occasionally a bone of con- 
tention arose, and who could pick more fiercely than 
"Snarley," as Teddie "the second" invariably called 
her, — ^when she was out of hearing ? 

So the morning passed, then for Mona came — ^hom& 

And there Eric was waiting for her, with frantic 
demonstrations of delight ; and they had a long, happy 
time together. 

When the first flush had died away, and the child 
lay back, white and exhausted, in the big, easy chair, 
something in his listless attitude thrilled her with 
pain. 

"I think, my dearie," her mother said later, "we 
had better wait tea for Mr Gwynne ; he spoke of being 
back early for Eric." 

But he had not come when Mona set out for the 
hospital, with Harold walking moodily by her side. 

" He was getting on pretty well ; of course it was 
awful grinding. Yes, he supposed he should do right 
enough." 

But on Mona's brave heart the old shadow had 
fallen, and the quiet sorrow she had thought almost 
subdued lately, was stirred into throbbing grief. 

And it seemed a little hard, when, as she was dressing 
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Jeesie Naughton the next morning for her daily '' sitting 
up " in the chair by the fire, the girl told her of '' the 
kind gentleman from Horlstone, who had been to see 
her and brought her some fruit" 

It was good of him, of course, very; but had he 
wished to miss her? Had he picked that time to 
visit the hospital because he knew she would be 
away? 

'< He told me," Jessie said, gratefully, '< that there 
were ever so many in Hurlstone who were glad I was 
getting better, and when I told him how good the 
nurses had been to me, he asked me which one I liked 
best" 

" And you said ? " Mona asked it merrily, with 

a pretty pink flush on her cheeks. 

<<That I liked them all, but that I loved Nurse 
Leigh, for I do," continued Jessie, with an earnest look 
into the bright face so near hers; ''and he seemed 
quite pleased." 

'' I think, Jessie, you are a little flatterer ; come, are 
you ready ? " 

It had been late one cheerless afternoon when Mrs 
Vaughn's telegram was received, and at noon next day 
Nurse West started on her journey to care for Trixie 
Vaughn through her dangerous illness. 

" Don't let her crush you altogether, little girl," was 
Mona's last injunction. And you know who the 
" her " referred to. 

In the private ward Dulcie still lay, very weak and 
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quiet as yet, a thin, shadowy creature, Marion would 
tell her merrily, but the drawn face was smooth now, 
and the sad eyes had learnt their old trick of smiling. 

Every day Nurse Blythe grew more satisfied with 
her patient, and many were the schemes she invented 
for making the time pass more quickly. I don't think 
anyone but the girl herself could understand how 
kindly, tenderly, thoughtful she was, or how lovingly 
her eyes would smile at the " lassie," whom her own 
great skill and care had done much to bring back from 
the " valley of the shadow." 

But Dulcie luver forgot ! 

Marion came every day, and I don't think I need 
tell you the plans these two formed, the castles they 
buUt, the bright, beautiful dreams, so abundantly to 
be realised " when Dulcie got better." Many a merry 
laugh rang out, and Nurse Blythe would smile well 
pleased. 

She believed in laughing, perhaps a little more than 
she believed in medicine — and of course that is saying 
a great deal 

And when Nurse Tug came the merriment was 
incessant. 

For Nurse Tug was 

Well, suppose I tell you what she was like ! 

No, it's not a nickname, though the head nurse often 
declared that she was ''tug" by nature as well as 
name, and that never was a person so appropriately 
named. 
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She was very small — but many truly great people 
have been like her in this particular — ^with a diminu- 
tive face of somewhat irr^tilar contour and faded 
colouring. As if — to quote Nurse Blythe again — it 
had been soaked in soda, and himg out on the line all 
night 

The size — or lack of size— -was atoned for by the 
biggest, roundest, blue eyes that were ever set in 
human face. 

Nurse Blythe was wont to say of these orbs, that 
they had originally been an ordinary size, but had 
expanded with an everlasting wonder, at a world that 
never did assign to her the particular niche in life 
she felt qualified to adorn. 

Be that as it may, the eyes were big, and why they 
were big does not concern us very much. 

Nature — always impartial — had planted just between 
them, and of course a trifle under, a nose " tip-tilted 
like the petal of a flower," and immediately under this 
again, the wee-est, oddest mouth that ever closed itself 
over teeth. 

These latter — no, I don't think I'd better tell you 
about them ; we Australians keep quiet on the subject 
of teeth, and try to learn the art of smiling with our 
lips shut; unless we happen to be the fortimate 
possessors of a twelve guinea set— in which case we 
flash two brilliant rows of ivories, and envy no one ! 

Nurse Tug looked up condescendingly as the head 
nurse introduced Mona to her notice — it is as easy to 
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look condescendingly up as down, if only one has 
sufficient assurance — and remarked geniaUy, " How do 
you do, Leigh, I'm very glad to meet you." 

'' Tug has just pulled through a case that the doctors 
had given up," Nurse Blythe said wickedly; "she 
should have been head nurse long ago, only I happened 
to be in the way. She's waiting for me to die ; aren't 
you. Tug ? " 

"Now, Nurse Blythe," expostulated the genius, 
feebly. 

" It's your modesty that keeps you from owning it ; 
that will always go against you. Nurse. Well, the 
matron wants me. Leigh, if you want to know any- 
thing, just ask Tug ; she knows everything," and then 
Nurse Blythe went off, a marvel of sweet gravity. 

Mona's eyes twinkled. 

But the big, azure orbs meeting hers never altered 
their solemnity. 

" You're doing very well. Nurse Blythe says," their 
owner said, graciously ; " she is very pleased with you. 
She's awfully strict though, isn't she ? " 

" Not altogether overwhelming," laughed Mona. 

" The worst of it is," said her new companion, con- 
fidentially, "you can't feel quite sure whether she 
isn't laughing at you occasionally." 

" There's that disadvantage, certainly," Mona allowed. 

" I've been nursing a case for Dr Scott," Nurse Tug 
said, puffing down the ward at a tremendous rate. 
" He's such a dear ; do you know him ? " 
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''Dr Scott? No, he never comes to the hospital, 
does he ? " 

" Oh, no, but I know him very well. I've pulled 
through a lot of his cases, and he always sends for me 
when he wants a nurse. I've given him a number 
of hinta" 

"Indeed?" 

"Now Dr Cameron is different; he won't take a 
word from a nurse—^thinks he knows everything. I 
suppose you've found that out ? " 

Mona fancied an answer to this was expected, but 
her voluble companion chatted on. 

" How do you like Dr Bird ? Aren't his eyes just 
wicked ? Ill help you with those dishes." 

How she talked ! 

The history of the hospital since she had appeared 
on the scene of their existence — for, of course, it had 
no history before — the cases she had pulled through, 
the advice she had given to the matron, what she had 
said to the doctors, and what the doctors had said to 
her — all poured out in a never-ending stream, without 
stop or pause. 

Yes, Nurse Tug certainly made an immense change 
in the ward. 

She wa^iSBD charmingly unconscious of any short- 
cond^g^ of ^£er own, so firm a believer in her own 
skill, and,|2*delightfully simple. 

Occasiondly she made a mistake which brought 
down a shasjp' reproof on her head, but the blue eyes 
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would look 80 astonished, that None Blythe would 
relent, and often end by laughing at her. 

Then the tales she would tell as they sat for a brief 
rest over their caps of tea. 

''The irrepressible," Nurse Blythe called her, but 
Mona found a better name. 

One evening as the head nurse was in the Aip:8es' 
sitting-room, she found a book of LongfelloVi^xiems 
slipped into her hand, open at a certain page, and 
marked. 

"^ Does it remind you of anyone ? " said Nurse Leigh, 
merrily. 

And Nurse Blythe read : — 

^ Very boastful was lagoo ; 
Never heard he an adventure 

But himself had met a greater ; 
Never any deed of daring 

But himself had done a bolder ; 
Never any marvellons story 

But himself could tell a stranger. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

None had made so many joameys, 
None had seen so many wonders, 
As this wonderful lagoo^ 
As this marvelloas story-teller 1 
Thus his name became a by- word 
And a jest, among the people ; 
And whene'er a boastful hunter, 
Praised his own address too highly, 
Or a warrior home returning, 
Talked too much of his achievements. 
All his hearers cried, ' lagoo 1 
Here's lagoo come amongst us T " 
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So from that time forward, Nurse Tug was desig- 
nated ''lagoo, the great boaster"; and laughed as 
heartily over the idea as anyone did. 

And I think they all had a warm comer in their 
hearts for her, she was so constantly cheerful and good- 
humoured. 

"Taking her on the whole," Nurse Blythe would 
say, " Tug is a very comfortable person to live with." 

And in this busy work-a-day world such people are 
not without their advantage. 




CHAPTER XXV. 

" AND THB WATEB BKTWKEN IS SO CAUL" 

• 

« He did bat floftt a little mj 

Adown the stieun of time, 
With dreamj eyes watching the ripples play, 

Or listening their friry chime ; 

His slender sul 

Ne'er felt the gsle ; 
He did but float a little way, 
And, patting to the shore 
While yet twas early day, 

Went calmly on his way. 

To dweU with as no more." 

LowKLL. 

Operation day was slowly drawing to its close. 

An unusually busy day it had been, and some of the 
surgeons vfere still in the operating room, though in 
the surgical ward nurses and patients alike were 
b^inning to think about tea. 

Nurse Tug was the centre of a group round the fire, 
where the convalescents generally first '' sat up " in the 
big, comfortable basket chairs, and to judge by the soft 
laughter that came from that quarter was amusing the 

265 
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company with a diverting account of some exploit, in 
which she had played chief part 

Mrs Whyne, limper and more dejected than ever, 
looked on with resignation, but unsmiUng. 

On the morrow the hospital would know her no more. 
The doctor's fiat had gone forth, and from hence- 
forward the voice of her complaining would be raised 
in her own homa 

Hence the gentle melancholy. 

" Grumble at a thing while you have it, and when 
you have lost it make all around miserable 'because 
you've lost it," was her life motto, and nobly she lived 
up to it. 

"Won't you be glad to get home?" little Mrs 
Walters asked, and she gave a short sigh. She longed 
so sorely for a peep of her own wee nest, and the 
children, and "Jim." 

But Mrs Whyne only shook her head. 

"I'm that weak," she said, in a " dying-duck-in-a- 
thunderstorm " sort of voice. 

"But Dr Cameron said you would gain strength 
more rapidly with the change." 

" Oh, it's nothing to him it we all die, al^long as he 
gets his money." It was Mrs Grumbul's deep voice 
that rolled this out, and she raised herself in bed to 
say it. 

Jessie Naughton eyed her indignantly. 

" Tou would not have said that if Nurse Bly the had 
been here, Mrs GrumbuL" 
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" No," said the old woman, fiercely, " but she's as bad 
as he is, every bit" 

" I think they're aD just wonderfully kind," replied 
Jessie. 

" Kind ? well what should hinder it ; they're paid 
for it, aren't they ? " 

Oh, yes, Mrs Grumbid, they are paid for attending 
all day, and every day, to you, and others like you — 
such tremendous salaries too that it is unreasonable 
to expect gratitude to swell the sum total! 

It was just as well that Nurse Tug had gone out of 
hearing; easy going as she was, she was quickly roused 
when anything touched the- honour of her calling, or 
the dear old hospital 

Tea time was generally the very cosiest time in all 
the day. The confidences that were exchanged, the 
harmless gossip indulged in, as those big chairs were 
drawn nearer the fire! 

One or two of the stronger set the table opposite, 
and brought out various dainties, in readiness for the 
evening meal. 

With most of the patients there was a generous 
spirit of share and share alike ; and you should have 
seen the turning out of lockers near tea time, especiaUy 
after visiting day ! But this was one of Mrs Whyne's 
grievancea True, she never saw fit to divide any 
'' extra " she might possess, but she had a longing eye 
for everything good, and would dearly have loved 
sitting at the table with the others, and devouring 

B 
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their provisions. And it was particularly provoking 
to be marched oflf to bed, there to get the ordinary 
hospital meal. 

To-night it was harder than usual ! 

Full well she knew that Mrs Walters had a beauti- 
fully boiled fowl, and that Mrs Walters was liberal 
almost to prodigality ! Oh, it was no wonder she was 
sore in spirit ; what say you ? 

In the private ward, Dulcie Desmond was sitting 
up in bed for the first time, an event which made 
Marion's eyes very bright and wistful, as she hovered 
about her, and occasionally gave her a feverish 
caress. 

Here too was Mona, busily pulling out some cotton 
wool and rolling up the white, fleecy masses into soft 
bundles, slipping out now and then as an imperious 
call for "Nurse Leigh" came from Teddie "the 
second's'* comer. 

In the outer ward Nurse Tug was particularly busy ; 
fussing over her particular charges, or puflBing along on 
some important mission of her own. 

Work that other people accomplished easily and 
quietly. Nurse Tug laboured over ; she did it, but she 
did it noisily, and let everyone know she was doing it 
— a not uncommon characteristic, by the way, of a 
good many folk one meets with nowadays ! 

She had just towed Mrs Whyne off to bed — that 
fascinating individual going along with the air of a 
lamb about to be slaughtered, and casting many a 
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"longing, lingering look behind " — and was administer- 
ing a lecture to Mrs Grmnbul, when Nurse Blythe 
came in, looking anxious and worried. 

" Tug, tell Leigh to get ready at once the bed in the 
room next to Miss Desmond's, as quickly as ever she 
can do it," and Nurse Tug, staring open mouthed, found 
that the head nurse had disappeared again. 

Mona asked no questions, simply did her work with 
all haste, and stood waiting. 

What poor creature were they going to bring in. 

She was not quite so used to it yet but that her 
heart beat more quickly, and her face paled. A 
moment later she turned sick and faint. 

He had often begged his brother to bring him to the 
hospital 

Now he had come ! 

One moment only she looked at the motionless 
figure, then her eyes met such a white, agonized face 
that her mouth quivered, and she turned her head away. 
Such dull, heavy despair she had never seen before I 

Quietly, steadily they worked, and at last Mr 
Gwynne turned nervously at Dr Stutirt's touch. 

" Is it — death ? " he asked, hoarsely. 

The doctor shook his head pityingly. It was not 
that — yd, 

" He is coming round ; and I do not think he will 
suffer at all," he said, gently. 

But Bex walked almost abruptly to the window and 
looked out, 
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Nurse BIythe beckoned to Mona, and they went 
into the outer ward. 

" Just a minute, Nurse — Mr Gwynne says the child 
is fond of you; you would like to look after him 
altogether I expect? Unfortunately there is very 
little to be done." 

" Oh, Nurse BIythe, what is it ? " 

" Failure of the heart ; he had a fright in some way, 
and fainted. Dr Stuart happened to be passing, 
fortimately, and seeing there was something seriously 
wrong, he advised his being brought here at once. 
You had better go back now ; he will have to stay here, 
the men's wards are full. Tug must see after the tea ; 
Sharp is in the operating room, and will help me." 

Dr Stuart passed out as she went in, with a grave 
" There is nothing to do but give him this when he 
comes to. Nurse ; he is partially roimd now." 

But the white eyelids still lay heavily on the thin 
cheek, and only a fluttering breath, faint and weak, 
parted the pallid lipa 

Mr Gwynne looked at her intently as she came to 
the bedside, the tall, graceful girl in her lilac uniform, 
the pale face so beautiful in its pity and trouble, the 
dark waves of hair beneath the dainty muslin cap — 
looked and compressed his lipa 

" Are you to nurse him ? " 

" Yes. You— do not mind ? " 

"Don't make it harder," he said, quietly; "it is 
almost unbearable now." 
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She bent over the child, and her lips trembled. 

" I suppose," he continued in a dull, hard voice that 
thrilled her painfully, "there comes a point after 
which no added trouble can hurt ? ** 

" Oh, I don't know." 

"It seems natural. I don't think anything could 
touch me after this. You do not know, how should 
you? You have others to love you. When I lose 
him, I lose aU." 

" It will not be losing him." 

" It wiU be just that." 

" Hush," she said, " he is waking." 

The beautiful eyes opened slowly, and a look of 
vivid pleasure crept into them as he tried to reach 
out his poor little arms to Mona. 

" Is this the hospital ? Am I going to stay with 
you ? " the joy^ in his voice growing into ecstasy. 

" Yes, old boy ; will you like that ? " 

" Oh, yes. Mona, I like you in that dress." 

She smiled at him and stroked his head. 

" Did you carry me here, Eex ? " 

Mr Gwynne started and came a little nearer, for the 
weak voice was very low and faint. 

" Yes, laddie, we carried you here." 

" I didn't remember walking. I'm very tired, Bex-^ 
I don't think I can go home to-night." 

" We won't try, lad." 

" I'm not ill, you know, but I wonder what has made 
me 80 tired.'' 
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" It is almost time for you to feel that way, little 
chap ; it will soon be dark." 

" I expect thaf s if 

In the outer ward the patients were having tea, and 
the two who had been in the operation room were 
back in bed. Mona lit the gas, and then Nurse Bly the 
sent her off to tea, remaining herself for some time by 
Brio's bedside. 

It was quite late when Mr Gwynne trod softly down 
the hospital stairs, out into the night and the crowded 
streets. And his face was as one in a dream. 



It was such a tranquil week. He was singularly free 
from pain, and Nurse Blythe in her kind thoughtful- 
ness spared Mona from many duties that she might 
be as much as possible with her little patient And 
even Teddie ''the second" tried his hardest to be 
patient and good without Nurse Leigh. At first he 
was inclined to be dreadfully jealous, but one day he 
so far relented as to send his most treasured toy in to 
the " little gentleman," as he persisted in calling Eric, 
and after that he never forgot to inquire for him, and 
send all sorts of boyish messages. 

He held quite a little court at times. Dick would 
come often, poor Dick, with a white, troubled face, but 
always a merry jest, and Eric's eyes would grow radiant 
with delight as his old favourite put his head round 
the door with a gay greeting. 
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Now and then Marion Desmond would slip in with 
flowers or fruit to tempt the fickle appetite, and onoe, as 
she was sitting beside the bed, Dick Norris had made 
his appearance, and Eric had quaintly introduced them 
to each other. 

Everyone in the hospital seemed to take a special 
interest in him, and his face would glow with vivid 
colour as Nurse Blythe recounted some instance of 
Teddie's intelligence, or brought Joey in to sing 
to him. 

And when the matron came in — as she did so often 
— he had always ready for her some of his choicest 
flowers. 

Mr Gwynne saw all in a mute, mechanical way, and 
sometimes he would try to thank them for their kind- 
ness to his boy. 

But he spoke very little now, except to Eric. 

And the child, looking into the pale, worn face, saw 
nothing of its pain and longing, only the quick light 
of love that was always there for him, always. 

I think it was perhaps then that the UstlesB wish 
grew into something more, a quiet resolve to rise to 
what he might be, whatever the struggle — ^withoutany 
hope of possible reward. 

And the half formed purpose remained steadfast; 
shaken many a time, but there! 

So one quiet, waning afternoon, they realised that 
gently, almost imperceptibly, Eric was leaving them. 
They had all been in to see him that day — Dick, and 
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Mrs Leigh, and Harold, — and as the hours passed on, 
the big, dark eyes grew brighter in the tiny, wasted face. 

He remembered with satisfaction that he had said 
goodbye to all the doctors, that he had taken an 
unusuaUy long farewell of the parrot and Teddie, and 
that Nurse Blythe had spent a full half hour at his 
bedside. 

"I'm glad IVe seen them all," he said more than 
once, and Mona could not trust herself to ask why. 

And in the outer ward. Nurse Blythe's canary was 
trilling his evensong. 

Eric lay quiet and happy, his head resting against 
his brother's arm. his eyes fixed and radiant. 

" No pain anywhere, lad ? " 

" Oh no, but I think you'd better hold me tight — 
I'm slippmg." 

Mr Gwynne put his arm round the -slight figure, his 
face ashy pale. 

" Will it be this way ? " his mute gaze implored, and 
Mona bent and took the child's cold hand. 

" Eric," she said in a low, clear voice, " listen, dear. 
I want you to remember what I told you last night. 
You can't slip, my darling. He won't let you slip." 

" He is frightened," Rex said, hoarsely. 

" Oh no," she said gladly, " see ! " 

For the child had sprung up with eager, outstretched 
arms, the beautiful eyes shining as if some lovely 
picture were before him. 

" Come too, Hex." 
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"Oh,child,if IcouW/" 

'* You will some day, won't you ? " 

The sunset light came in in a full tide of glory, red, 
and primrose, and purple, staining the sky with ever 
changing brilliance, ever varying form. 

Bid Eric saw beyond ! 

" It's like the picture in Pilgrim's Progress " he said, 
feebly ; " don't you see it, Eex ? " 

" The sunset, little chap." 

" No, I think — it must be Heaven — and the water 
between is so calm." 

Were his feet even now touching that dark river, 
the tiny baby feet that had walked their short life 
journey so weakly ? 

" Eric, dear lad, you're not frightened." 

The little arms went up around his neck, in the old 
fond, clinging way. 

" Oh no, Eex — I think you had better kiss me now, 
and let me go." 

The soft sunset lights had faded, calmly, lingeringly. 

Above, in the clear, far dome, flashed a million 
quivering stars, " the forget-me-nots of the angela" 




CHAPTEi 

" QOOD-NIQl 

" For th; 
or all good kiiiu, uid « 
In worthy dMda, «Mh n 
Wliil« thon, bsloTsd one 



Thebk was a faint, subtle pt 
entered his room, the flowere 
upOB the tiny white coffin ; i 
little greyer. 

He had lived through it 
nothing — knowing only that ' 
his all ; and that soon he woi 
it meant. 
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But the darkneas and the silence beat it back. 

What a ailence ! 

Then the stoical calm of years was broken, and a 
great sob came choking up and shook his strong frame 
with the force of its emotioQ. 

The hours wore on, but no sleep soothed into brief 
forgetfulnesB, and the thoughts that crowded in upon 
him were too cruel to be borne. 

He lit the gas, and half mechanically drew a book 
towards him. ' And in the quaint beauty of The 
Seriram Family, for a time he was carried beyond 
his own crushing griei 

Kow and then he came across a thought which 
fairly electrified him : 

" But sorrow, real sorrow, is not life ; it is death." 

" The Bible calls it ^fire. And whatever the fire may 
do for us in the end, while we are in it, it bi^ms, bums 
us. And people {we, until we know) have all kinds of 
instructive illustrations about the metal and the dross, 
and goldlbeing ptirified in the fire ; and they come to the 
furnace door and ask ub how we are fieliTi^ ; they hope 
we are sustained, and say it is sure to be purifying us. 

" Sustained ? We, we are being burned. Purified ? 
We feel as if we were having all the evil in us vivified, 
and all the good searched and found corruptibla 

" He is love. He loves us. I am sure of it. But 
what I/eel is not the love but the fire. 

" He knows what is really good for us. I am sure He 
is doing right, has made no mistake, although it seems 
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on this earthly ade entirely wrong for us all and for 
me above alL" 

He turned the pages eagerly, rapidly, as if every 
word were going freshly and vividly to his heart, as 
if every word had been written for him, and for him 
alone. 

Someone had stood just where he stood, and knew, 
" What I fed is not the love but the fire." 
The dawn came creeping in with its tints of pearl 
and rose, and the fair light quivering over the face 
and head of a quiet, kneeling figure. For Kex Gwynne 
had come forth from the struggle of doubt and 
unbelief more than conqueror ! 



It was late the next afternoon when, as she was 
giving round medicines, Mona, happening to look 
down the ward, saw him coming forward to meet her. 

" It was hai-d for you to come," she said, sorrowfully, 
with a swift glance at his pale face. 

" I had something I wanted to tell you, but I think 
— you'll be home to-morrow, will you not ? " 

" Yes," she said, gently. 

" May I see you there ? " 

" Oh, yes." 

"Thank you. Nurse Leigh, may I see the room 
once more — I would like to—" 

It was very little changed. He looked mutely 
round, at the pretty pansy study standing on an easel 
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on the duchess table, at every familiar object his boy 
had lain and watched. Then slowly, lingeringly, his 
eyes rested on the white, empty bed, and he turned 
abruptly, composure almost forsaking him. 

" I think I will go," he said in a strained, unnatural 
voice. " I came to try and thank you all, but I cannot ; 
you will tell them ? " 

" I will," she replied, the quick tears rising. " Mr 
Gwynne, I loved him too." He raised his face with a 
quiet patience she had never seen there before. 

" I am sure you did." 

Then, with a last long look around, as if he were 
trying to impress each detail upon his memory, he 
bade her good-bye, and went. 



They had walked for some time in silence along 
the brightly lighted street, then he turned to her 
gratefully. 

" It was very good of you to let me accompany you 
to-night. You can have no idea how hard it is to 
always walk alone now." 

" I think I can understand." 

" I thought perhaps you would let me tell you of 
my plans, as if — you were my sister." 

" I should be so glad if you would." 

"I am going to leave Hurlstone — at anyrate for 
the present. I do not think I could live there now." 

" I had thought of that," she said, gently. 
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" Ton will find it hard to believe, but — I mean by 
God's help to lead a better life ; ah, I knew I should 
startle you ! " for a little cry had come from her lip& 
"I am not going to talk about the past — that you 
know well, and He knows, and yet has forgiven me. I 
wanted to tell you first; I knew you would be glad" 
Her face was very pale, but her eyes were shining. 

The world was beautiful for her once more. Then 
she thought of Dick. 

She looked up into the pale, resolute face, and saw 
there the earnestness of a great purpose. 

" I think this has come just in time to save Dick,** 
she said, her voice trembling a little ; " a long while 
ago we had a talk together, and he almost frightened 
me. He said if he could hear of anyone who had 
been — as he was — and yet had conquered, he might 
have hope. I told him of one, but what you can tell 
him " 

" Yes," with a sudden bright smile. " Dick will find 
the way back very easily, Miss Leigh ; he has been 
there before, you know. How strange it seems that 
you and I should be talking about these things ! " 

" Yes," she said, unsteadily. 

" I am going up to Hurlstone to-morrow, to arrange 
matters. I am then coming back to Melbourne to 
study law, and between studying hours I must teach. 
Things are not as they were with me, and I shall have 
to start again. I am a poor man now, Miss Leigh — 
I heard from Vaughn this morning to the effect that 
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the ' North Extended ' has come down with a crash, 
and I do not intend to speculate in the future. For 
some it may be safe, for me it is — fatal." 

His face had clouded, as if a shadow from the past 
were very near, but even Mona did not quite know 
what bitter memories crowded about his heart, as he 
epoke of the man whom ao many had cause to dread. 

He had it in his pocket now, the letter that had 
come that morning, with its flavour of hypocritical 
cant and conventional sympathy in his bereavement 
The very writing had chilled him, ao beautifully 
perfect was it in every particular ; so coldly elegant 

He had reminded bim that "in the midst of life 
we are in death," and had then gone on to say that he 
was the bearer of ill tidings, hesitated to mention it 
at such a time — but business was buEdneeat One 
must keep believing, and hope for better times. 

And then he thought of that other note, just a few 
lines, 80 little said, so much meant 

" We loved the little fellow too, Una and I." 

His eyes softened, and the hard lines about his 
mouth relaxed. 

" I wonder if I shall ever be able to thank everyone 
enough for their goodness to me ? Do you know, 
when I saw you so gentle with my boy, the thoi^ht 
of what I had said was very bitter to me." 

" Ah, don't think of that," she said, eagerly; "you 
didn't mean it even thea" 

" No, you are right, I did not Perhaps, if I had 
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known what I know now, it would never have been 
said. God knows how I honour a nurse for her brave, 
unselfish life. Tour mother was telling me that you 
are going on night duty after to-morrow ; it will be 
very trying, will it not ? " 

But she answered him brightly, " I think the sleepi- 
ness wlQ be the worst part for the first few nights ; 
they say one never really gets used to sleeping in the 
day." 

" You do not dread it, then ? " 

" Oh no, it is part of my work, and I couldn't give 
that up now." 

They had come to the hospital gates, and he 
looked at her wistfully. 

" It wlQ be so hard now never to hear my Christian 
name from anyone. As we are to say goodbye, just 
once, Mona." 

She lifted her brave brown eyes to his frankly. 

"Good-night, Hex," she said simply, and then she 
hurried up the path, and he saw her for a moment in 
the lighted haE 

But he felt no longer alone. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



"I HZAN JUST THAT." 

" SoTTDWi ftre thonu «nd itanUd pUnta, th>t ■pring 

From oat the rook thdr nigged nwto have riraD, 

Building for the«, if to their atenu thoa cUng, 

A Jacob's ladder, mounting op to heaveo. 

" L>J bold of them, though hands and feet be ton. 
For eonld'st thon lee uigbt, each abarp-tocthed thorn 
Would aeem an angel'a hand along the road, 
To drag thee in thine ovn despite to Ood." 

AuTHOBEW or SehSnberg CoUa Family. 

His room wae in total darkness as hfi entered it, and 
he was searching for a light when a voice came from 
the gloom. 

" Is that you, Gwyniie ? " 

" Diet ! " he exclaimed ; " poor old Dick, it was 
good of you to come," 

But the gaslight fell upon such a strange Dick, bo 
hollow-eyed and haggard, that he started in Alami. 

" Are you ill ? " 

" I wish I were. Oh, Gwynne, if I were ill enough 
to die, I aboiUd be glad." 
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He was terribly agitated, and his eyes were brilliant 
with excitement and some strong, hidden feeling. 

" In trouble, Dick ? " 

The kind hand rested gently on his shoulder, and 
he looked up and tried to smile. But it was a pitiful 
attempt, and ended in something like a sob. 

" It's more than trouble, Hex." 

A terrible fear fastened on his friend's heart 

" Tell me," he said, quietly ; " I will help yoit" 

'' No one can do that," with passionate eamestne8& 
" I wonder I haven't taken my lif a I waited by the 
river for hours, and then was too cowardly to do it. 
I wonder you don't shrink from me ; you will when 
you know. I am almost a thief — a thief, do you 
hear!" 

But the eyes watching him so intently held pity ; 
nothing more. 

" Come, you must tell me all about it, as you would 
have done in old times. Do you mean you have been 
tempted to — what you spoke of once before in 
Hurlstone ? " 

" I mean just that," he replied, brokenly. 

" You haven't— yet, Dick ? " 

" No, not yet ; but I will to-morrow, if my courage 
doesn't fail ma I must, Gwynne. He has me in his 
power completely." 

" Who do you mean ? " 

"That smiling hypocrite, Vaughn; he has got his 
foot on me at last. Oh, Eex ! what shall I do ? " 
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" Try to tell me quietly, old man." 

" He haa had a hold on me ever aince I knew him. 
He lent me some money one night to gamble with, 
and I lost it. It was a large sum, and I have never 
been able to repay it. He persuaded me to invest in 
the ' North Extended,' and I put all I had in it. This 
morning I got a letter from him, telling ot the crash, 
and demandii^ what I owe him. If I do not send it 
within a fortnight, he says he will institute proceed- 
ii^." 

" And you have nothing to meet it ? " 

" Nothing — till to-morrow 1 " with a shudder. 
" Gwynne, it would kill my people — they haven't any 
idea He says, in his cool way, that I should find an 
exposure of that kind rather trying, My luck hua 
failed me down here, and I lose every time I play. 
I — I dou't seem to be able to think clearly at 
timea" 

Bex laid a caressing hand on the fair head, and felt 
the veins throbbing fiercely beneath his touch. 

"I'm so glad you came to me at once, old chap, 
because it happens that I can clear all up very quickly. 
Tell me just what is owing ; I am going to Hurlstone 
to-morrow, and will see Mr Vaughn," 

" Eex, I can't allow " 

" Not a word, Dick, or I will not believe in your 
friendship." 

" But you must have lost, too," 

" Not as yon have." 
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And then he stopp^ a^d hesitated, bis &ce growing 
strangely pale. 

How should he tell Pick of the struggle of the 
night before, and the victory? Of the something 
that had come into his life to alter it so completely. 

He told it brokenly, awkwardly ; but a rested look 
came into the young, worn face, and Dick sprang up 
and grasped his hand. And when Sex said earuestly, 
" Dick, old chap, it's the only right way, let us help 
each other," there was a moment of painful silence, 
but the recording angel entered another namQ in the 
Book of life. 



The journey to Hurlstone — ^how did he live through 
it ? back to the old familiar places, each turn bringing 
up more vividly remembrances of his boy. 

Up the street where they had passed together so 
often, his heart failed him, and his step faltered. 

Mr Vaughn looked at the quiet, stern face as it 
presented itself in his office, and his bland smile died 
away. 

But the words that passed between them were very 
few, and he sat biting his nails for a full ten minutes 
when he was once more alone. 

" That card was not skilfully played, Percy Vaughn," 
he said to hiftiself with a snarl; "you showed your 
hand too soon, and it wasn't wise ! " 

Tliey talked about it long afterwards, those boys of 
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Gw^nne's, of bow, coining la onexpectedly, he had bid- 
den them good-bye, and how white hiB face had grown, 
as he had begged them to folget what a life he had 
led amongst them. 

They had wondered, at. the time, at the strong 
agitation vieible in every movement; wondered, and 
been touched, for they bad all lored Eric. And when 
it woe over, and he had turned almost beseechingly to 
them, with a painful sense of faOore at his heart, 
there waa a long, awkward Silence. 

Eyes, dreamy, merry, and grave, were fixed steadily 
on their books ; they did not care to let either their 
master or their companions see how much hia poor 
little farewell speech had moved them. 

But, as he came forward to bid them good-bye, one 
of the boys at the back shifted uneasily, and at last 
got up, blushing furiously, as everyone glanced in his 
direction, 

" Three cheers for Mr Gwynne," he cried ; " we're 
awfully sorry he's going; and we won't foi^t what 
he's said, will we, boys ? " 

A short talk with Mr Hearae, the necessary 
arrangements made, and he was turning in the 
direction of his lodgings, when Dr Cranston crossed 
the street and held out his hand. 

" You will come home and have tea with us, won't 
you ? Come, my sister is expecting you." 

And 80 tc^ther they went. 

It was late when be parted from them, and walked 
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slowly and with bent head along the path he had so 
often taken. 

Into the rooms teeming with memories of his boy, 
the little treasured possessions lying about just as he 
had left them ! 

He drew a sharp breath of agony. 

No, he could nerer have stayed. The loneliness 
would have been unendurable. 

Then, with a painful effort of will, he turned from 
bitter recollections of the past, and thought of that 
far away hospital ward, where, for the first time, 
Mona would be "on night duty." 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 

ON NIGHT DUTY. 
" The right to wake while others sleep.' 



Anon. 



" She h&th not shrank firom evils of this life, 
But h&th gone oalmly forth into the strife, 
And all its sins and sorrows hath withstood 
With lofty strength of patient womanhood.'* 

LOWXLL. 

Fob the first time ! 

Yes, perhaps that explained her painfully apparent 
nervousness, as she stood at the lower end of the ward 
receiving the head nurses last instructions. 

" Give the new patient a drink of hot milk at nine, 

another at twelve, nothing after. You will attend to 

Mrs Marsh's dressings every three hours, and give 

her a little broth in the middle of the night, the rest 

as usual; you know pretty well what is needed. 

Don't look so pale, child, you will manage splendidly ; 

here is Teddie laughing at you," and Nurse BIythe 

caught up her favourite, and patted his sleek fur. 

Then, with a kind good-night, she went away, and 

279 
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Mons stood liBtening to her retreating (ootateps with 
a Htrange new feeling of utter iocompetence for the 
work which lay before her. 

One moraent she stood, with some half-defined 
purp<«e of calling Nurae Blythe back, if only to see 
her cheeiy face again ; then rallying all her resolution, 
she turned and walked towards the fire. 

Mrs Walters was watching for her coming with ill- 
concealed eagerness, and Mona came to her side at 
once. 

" IVe got something to show you, If urse ; look, it was 
my birthday to-day, and what do you think Jim sent 
me ? He had a portrait of the children taken, and I 
got it to-night." 

How the thin face glowed with pride as she pro- 
duced the photo ; and Nurse Leigh admired the bright 
faces — all the woman's suffering was forgotten in the 
jc^ this little peep of home had broaght. 

And Mona couldn't help thinking that there was a 
delicate thoughtfulneaa in the far away husband's gift 
to his sick wife that might have been missing in one 
of far more culture and learning. 

"He's such a good fellow, Nurse I^igh; he'd do 
anything to save my back. I've known him cook the 
dinner, and dress the children for school, many a 
time," she said, as she carefully drew down the veil of 
tissue paper, and smoothed it over the portrait. " I'd 
have liked fine to get better, for his sake." 

Mona'a eyes grew misty. 
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She knew — they all knew now — that there would 
be no "getting better" in this case. 

"And so you're going home next week? Why, 
there will be a welcome awaiting you.** 

'* Yes, indeed ; I used to think, when Mrs Whyne 
was grumbling about going, I only wished 1 had her 
chance, but perhaps her husband isn't like my Jim,** 
finished Mrs Walters, with a proud little smile. 

And just then came an imperative summons from 
Teddie " the second's " corner. 

" Not asleep yet ? ** queried Mona, with lifted eye- 
brows. 

" That Nurse Tug*8 a stupid ; she said you weren't 
coming any more, because I was naughty." 

" What have you been naughty about ? ** 

But Teddie was deaf on occasion. 

** Why haven't you got your cap on ? '* for Mona's 
rich, dark waves of hair were guiltless of any covering. 

"That isn't an answer,*' she said, trying to look 
severe ; " were you rude to Nurse Sharp ? ** 

"No; and I didn't cry once, because I knew it 
would disturb the little gentleman. Is he going to 
get better soon ? " 

He wondered why Nurse Leigh's face was turned 
away from him, and why her voice trembled as she 
answered him. 

"He is quite better, little man. They took him 
away from us some days ago.** 

'' Mean things ; I'll bet that Nurse Sharp had some- 
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to me if she caught me here after hours. I went into 
town to-night with a gentleman friend of mine, and 
as we were passing a baker's shop I thought I'd get 
some scones ; they'll be nicer than toast, and you'll be 
terribly hungry before morning." 

" How very kind of you." 

" Not at all. I brought a big cloud for you, too ; it 
gets freezing after midnight. Bless your life, I know 
all about night work ; when I was on duty I did give 
the doctors a time, I can tell yoiL Old Cameron gets 
as mad as a hatter if he is called up, and I used to 
get him out almost every night ; " and Nurse Tug went 
oflf into one of her hilarious fits of laughter. 

Mona joined her. Well she knew that her companion, 
with all her self-confidence, was one of the most timid 
nurses in creation, who, when she had to solicit a 
physician's service at an imexpected hour, crept to his 
door with fear and trembling, and shook in her shoes, 
till the cheery " All right. Nurse, I'll be there in a 
moment," answered her from within. 

But all this knowledge only added pith to the 
narrative, spun out as it was with many a wise shake 
of the head and purse of the lip. 

And, after all, what a kind soul dwelt in the small , 
consequential body ! 

So Mona listened quietly, as she always did, though 
with an occasional twitch of her mouth that betrayed 
inward merriment. 

" You have a new patient to-night ; my word, she's 
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a caution, too/' ruminated Nurse Tug, as she came 
to the end of a diverting account of some course of 
treatment she had suggested to Dr Cameron, and he 
had complimented her on. ''She was watching a 
funeral procession from the balcony this afternoon, 
fairly gloating over it, Blythe says," — Nurse Tug in- 
variably said " Blythe " when the head nurse was not 
there to hear her. " She says she is quite certain she 
won't get better, and even if she does, she's sure to 
have a relapse. Mrs Gnmibul was on the war-path 
to-day, too ; spilt her tea all over the quilt, and then 
tipped her dinner on to the floor. Blythe did let her 
have it." 

" I should think so." 

" She complained to Dr Bright that we didn't attend 
to her properly, and he told her that everyone would 
be glad when she went out ; that she had been nothing 
but a nuisance from first to last. She did look glum. 
Well, I must be ofiP ; you look half asleep already." 
And with that parting consolation, she took her 
departure. 

The ward looked weird and strange as Mona re- 
entered it, and the floor creaked loudly as she stepped 
along in slippered feet. It always seemed to creak 
most at night. 

Every footstep woke an echo, tread as lightly as she 
would, and again the sense of loneliness came over her, 
to an alarming extent, as she looked round at the 
quiet figures, and realised nervously that they all 
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depended on her for the long, long hours until morning 
should come. 

She felt heavy, almost drowsy, for she had slept 
little in the day, and this roused a fear that chilled 
and numbed her with its dreadful possibility. 

If she should go to deep ! 

At present there seemed no danger, most of her 
charges were awake, and inclined to be fretful ; there 
were drinks to be got, and medicine to be administered, 
and they all needed so much attention that her feet 
began to tire and her face to pale long before mid- 
night. 

Three or four times she had gone the length of the 
ward to be recalled by a fretful cry for " Nuss " from 
Mrs Grimiburs corner, that amiable creature being in 
one of her most trying moods. 

She wouldn't sleep herself, s,nd she wouldn't let 
others sleep; and at last Mona had to speak very 
firmly to her. 

At length came a lull, and she walked to the fire 
and threw on fresh coal, for the night was growing 
chill ; then she sat down at the table to record some 
temperatures. 

The last tram for the night had passed ; she could 
hear the faint, far away reverberation, and only a 
stray cab or hansom rattled along the St Kilda 
Road. 

While the traffic had lasted, it had been almost 
company ; now it seemed as if all the rest of the world 
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were Bleeping, and she were left to watch, the only 
wakeful one in the city. 

She looked around the ward with its twilight dun 
and uncertain, save where the fire threw out a ruddy 
glow, and the big bottles on the table opposite caught 
the reflection, and repeated it in broken, fitful light, 
paler, more fleeting. 

There was a not very subdued sound of snoring 
proceeding from Mrs Gnunbul's bed, and it was 
echoed on all sides, till it swelled out into a perfect 
chorus, a melody hardly enlivening, to say the least 
of it. 

She trod l^htly over to Teddie's cot, and stood 
there for a moment. 

He was lying in a tranquil sleep, his small, thin face 
more childlike and winning than it ever was in waking 
hours, looking aa God meant it to look, free from care, 
and innocent, the red lips that could utter such sharp, 
shrewd words curving in babyish lines, and the dark 
lashes lying heavily on his cheek. 

Slipping into the pantry she Ut the gas under the 
small kettle, and heated some broth for one of the 
patients, before she indulged in a much needed cup of 
tea. 

Nurse Blythe's canary was asleep in his cage, but he 
gave a drowsy " cheep " as she passed him, and Teddie 
arched hia back, and finally jumped into her lap, 
thrumming lustily as she broke off bits of scone and 
placed them at hia dispoeal. 
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Then he followed her into the ward, and, aelecting a 
hassock at the fire, curled himself into a round ball, 
and was at peace with the whole world. 

He didn't know how Mona longed for his privilege, 
how wearily she wished she might creep away and let 
her eyes close, if only for one brief, delicious hour, how 
her brain reeled dizzily occasionally, and how stiff and 
heavy her eyelids felt, as if they would drop, and shut 
out all but dreams — bo he just curled himself up more 
tightly in the sleepy warmth of the space before the 
fire, the picture of el^ant ease. 

Once she leaned her head on her hand, and felt a 
soft languor stealing over her ; then she roused herself 
with a start, a wild fear seizing her heart. 

For someone had called. 

Had she really slept, had she 

But it was only Mre Walters. 

" How dreadfully tired you look. Nurse ; couldn't you 
sit down ? " 

Mona shook her head, and the colour returned to 
her cheeks. 

" I daren't, Mre Walters ; T feel terribly sleepy as it 
is ; had you been speaking to me long ? " 

" Oh, no, NiUBe. I wish you could rest a bit." 

" Oh, I need no rest \ I must attend to Mrs Marsh 
now, I see she is awaka" 

A moment later, she had dressed her patient's 
terrible bums with a skill that brought a low " Thank- 
you " from the sufferer's lips. 
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And, some of the others waking, she found her hands 
prettjr full for the next hour or sa 

I can't tell you bow beautiful she looked as she 
moved about, a veritable ministering angel ; her great, 
dark eyes shining like stars in the sweet, tired face, 
the rich waves of hair falling heavily upon her fore- 
head, and resting in a b^, soft coil against the lilac of 
her uniform. Several tiipes she had stolen into 
Dulcie's room, but always to find her in a sweet, 
tranquil sleep. 

The thin face was b^inning to take on rounder 
curves, and a pink colour, soft and delicate, was tiuge- 
ing her cheeks. 

But best of all, one crutch had already been thrown 
aside, and Nurse BIythe declared that the otlier would 
very soon follow suit. 

And once Dulcie had limped the whole length of the 
ward, leaning on the head nurse's arm. 

Oh, I can assure you, the Homeopathic Hospital 
doesn't do things by halves. 

It does not say much about itself, this institution ; 
it is singularly modest indeed, but some day it 
will be recognised and appreciated as it should be ; 
and I fancy that day is not very far distant. 

And, in the meantime, there are many who keep for 
it loving, grateful memories in their hearts. 

Teddie " the second " had wakened, and was 
whimpering peevishly as Mona came towards him ; ho 
was ]iot and thirsty, and suffering greatly with hia hip. 
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but he subdued his cries, and was quite good and 
patient, as she sat beside him, soothing him with her 
low, gentle voice. 

Presently his eyes closed, and she got up wearily. 

As the night advanced the cold grew intense, and 
she shivered as she knelt for a moment in front of 
the fire, and spread out her hands to the dull, red 
glow. 

And the chill night wind brought to her ears the 
sound of the city clock, chiming the hour. 

Three! 

She foimd herself wondering how the streets, that 
echoed to the tread of so many feet in the light of day, 
looked in the darkness and the silence, and a vague 
sense of desolation swept over her. 

" Nurse ! " 

It was Jessie Naughton who was calling her, and 
she hurried to her side. 

''I meant to be awake when you came in. Nurse 
Leigh; is it late?" 

" Just three, Jessie." 

" I'm going to-morrow, did you know ? Dr Stuart 
said to-night I was quite well enough to travel, and I 
was so afraid I shouldn't get these cufib done before I 
went ; you'll wear them, won't you ? your hands must 
get so cold." 

'' I should think I would/' Mona said, drawing them 
on at once, to the gitl's delight ; " how very kind of you 
to think of them." 
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For answer Jeseie cau^t her hand, and laid it 
against her cheek. 

" Nurse Lei^." 

" Yea, JeSBie." 

*' It waa the gentleman who came to Bee me that 
time, that paid for mother to stop down with me — Mr 
Gwynne, you know. I wish yon would thank him for 
us ; it's hard to thank anyone wlien yon feel so very 
much ahout it." 

" I will tell him." 

" May I kifla you just once ? " 

Mona bent, and their lips met. 

Then Jessie turned her head away, and a little sob 
came choking up. 

They had been so good to her — and there was no 
father waiting for her now at home ! 

Mona turned away with misty eyes. 

later, before a pale dawn trembled in the east, 
she carried round to each bed a small tin dish with 
warm water and soap, and a piece of lint, and those 
able to, sat up and washed tlieir faces and hands, some 
sleepily, some with many a grumble at the coldness of 
the morning, and the hard-heartedness of " Nurse " ; 
one and all anxious to get through with it, and snuggle 
down under the warm bedclothes for a last sweet 
sleep, before the hospital should wake to life, aud the 
day begin in earnest. 

Some of them yawned, and blinked heavy eyes, 
carrying out their ablutions in a " lick and a promise " 
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fashion, which would have struck horror to None 
Blythc'e heart ; then, with a satisfied gnint, slipped 
down on the pillows, and soon had forgotten their woes 
in dreamland. 

Then in the street below came the monotonoos 
rumble of the market carts, Boundii^ weird in the still- 
ness of the coming dawn. 

It was yet quite dark, and the steady, continuous 
grind of the wheels, with never a paose, produced a 
strange effect on Mona's strained nerve& 

It seemed to her as if the sound had been in her ears 
for hours, and would never go oat of them again, and 
she began to picture the long procession, wondering 
what the faces of the drivers were like, and whether 
they looked pale and ^liaHtly in the chill morning ur. 

Then she roused herself with an effort 

There was a great deal to be done even yet, and 
soon would come the much needed rest. 

The faint grey in the sky turned pink, tender, yet 
vi\id ; dark storm-clouds, low on the horizon, glowed 
nith purple and rose colour; solemnly, majestically, 
the sun rose, and the dawn tints faded in the clear 
light of morning. 

The dreaded night had passed. 



CHAPTEE XXIX. 
"I've ko objections." 

" Yot ftr thioDgh tlie mli^ future, 
With a orown of itairj light. 
An hour of joy jon kaow not 
la winging her silant flight." 

ADBLAIDE PftOCTEB. 

A PB&m room, the one of all others for a sick room, 
with itB quiet tones and restful shades. The curtains 
snow; mufilin, with deep frills ; the bed a very marvel 
of comfort, with great plump, pillows ; the eider-down 
quilt resting cosily gainst the sleeping face of the 
child, to save whose little life Dr Cranston had offered 
his own. One would have found it difficult to picture 
BO tragic a scene enacted iu these tranquil surround- 
ings, such an air of rest and repose was over all, and 
the whirr of the batteries came drowsily through the 
half-opened window. 

Certainly Nurse West's presence had brought a 
great change. 

While the danger had lasted, Mrs Vai^hn had 
been almost helpless with passionate grief, forgetful 
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of everything but her own trouble, but that was 
over now, and she was finding time to make elaborate 
toilettes once more, and to allow the old insolent tone 
to creep into her voice. 

And she considered Elsie West " most delightfully 
ingenuous ; a perfect godsend. Quite too yoimg, and 
much too pretty, for a nurse," she had remarked to 
Mr Vaughn, and he had agreed with Ws wife, as every 
husband should. 

She came in now, in a rich tea-gown, grace in every 
movement. 

"Are you there. Nurse? I'm sure you must be 
dying for a cup of afternoon tea, aren't you ? " 

Nurse West followed her into the handsome 
dining-room, and thought of the merry group that 
would be gathered in the pantry at the hospital just 
about this time. 

Mrs Vaughn caught the sound of a suppressed sigh. 

"You know," she said, lazily, "you really should 
take wine, or something to keep your strength up; 
you're looking simply awful. Don't you think you 
are much too delicate for a nurse ? " 

" I am a great deal stronger than I look," the girl 
said, gently. 

" I thought, of course, when I wired for a nurse they 
would send someone strong. One always connects 
strength with a nurse, don't you think ? " 

'' I do not know that. I have never thought much 
about it." 
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" Oh, of course you do very nicely, and Tm is quite 
fond of you ; still I wonder that you did not take up 
Bome other profession — nursing is considered a pro- 
fession, is it not ? — I should have thought some light 
position, such as type-writer, would have suited you 
better?" 

Then, with a meaning glance into the proud, 
sensitive little face : 

" I've always thought it remarkable that girls of 
the present day should rush so frantically into 
hospital life ; to me it seems repulsive ; I'd far rather 
be a servant Still, of course, there is the costume — 
a very picturesque one it is too — and I suppose some 
of the doctors are unmarried ? Now, you mustn't be 
offended with me ; to those who like it, I suppose the 
work is quite romantic. Miss Le^h never rested 
till she got back to it, but then in her case, of course, 
there was a cause ! Didn't she tell you about it ? I 
should have supposed you girls had quite affecting 
confidences at times. Ask Dr Cranston why Miss 
Leigh went to the hospital." 

The flush on the girlish face deepened, and 
indignant words were trembling on her lips, but she 
checked herself with an effort, and Mrs Vaughn 
continued : " I suppose you are quite looking forward 
to meeting Dr Cranston to-night. I should never 
have forgiven myself if anytliing had happened to 
him, but you know it was such a very foolish thing 
to do ; it will tell greatly i^ainst him in his profession. 
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I am afraid ; did Mrs Muir say whether he was to be 
on view to-night ? " 

" You saw ner note, I believe, Mrs Vaughn ?" 

" You have never seen her yet, have you ? it was 
such a pity Dr Muir threw himself away so, he is 
such a distinguished-looking man, and if he were not 
a Homeopathist, might make his name. But I 
mustn't talk so to you ; I suppose you are an ardent 
admirer of the system ? One of your strongest argu- 
ments iSy that if the medicine doesn't cure, it doesn't 
hurt, is it not? — rather a negative virtue, I should 
say. 

And then, to Nurse West's intense relief, she was 
summoned into the drawing-room, to entertain a 
caller. 

A little later, Dr Muir coming in, he carried Trixie's 
nurse off to make his wife's acquaintance. 

"I have heard of you so often from Mona," Una 
said, as she greeted her warmly, " that I feel as if we 
were quite old friends;" and then she stopped 
suddenly, for the face that smiled, into hers was one 
she had seen before, and remembered most vividly. 

" We are not strangers after all ! " she exclaimed, 
gleefully ; " you were in Iredale once, weren't you ? " 

" Yes," replied Elsie, with a swift glance into the 
lovely, glowing face. 

" And you went to see a sick girl, and took her 
some flowers, and thiay 

She had taken a tiny, crumpled slip of paper from 
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between the leaves of a book, and now placed it in ber 
visitor's hand. 

" Do you recognise it ? " 

" Bat you are Mra Muir ! " 

"And used to be Una Cranaton; ah, surely you 
remember now." 

"Oh, I am so glad," Nurse West answered, as a 
sudden light broke upon her ; " but I thoi^t — " 

" Ah yes, what we all thought ; but you see I have 
only a little wee limp to remind me of that time. 
Come now, I want you to see my brother, and to rest 
in the very easiest chair you can find. I know Mra 
Vaughn." 

She opened the door softly, and Jack looked up, 
then rose, and came slowly to meet them. 

He often thought of it afterwards, and the picture 
seen in the warm lamplight remained freshly and 
vividly in his memory. Una, with her bright hair, 
and sweet, happy smile, and the graceful figure beside 
her — the fair, tired face with its deep violet eyes, bo 
purely womanly, ao delicately strong. 

So they came to meet him. 

" I asked her to come in ber uniform, so that I 
should know just what Mona looked like," Una 
said, when she had introduced them to each other ; 
" and Jack, isn't it lovely ? Mona's Nurse West 
S& the very girl I have longed to see all these 
years, the one who came to visit me in Iredale, 
you know ? " 
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Thea they aat down s.aA chatted merrily. 

She had often wondered just what he would be like, 
this Dr Cranston about whom she had heard so much; 
and when her eyes had first met his face, so kind and 
gentle, with Buch a sweet gravity in his welcoming 
smile, she felt as if she had found a friend. 

And Jack ? 

Shall I tell you what he was thinking of, aa he 
leant back in his lounging chair, and watched the 
lamplight play over the sunny head ? 

He was thinking that the man who had brought 
suffering into her life deserved a good horsewhipping ; 
and he wouldn't have objected to the job. 

And when the flower-like face had lost its wearied 
look, Una turned to her entreatingly. 

" Will you tell me all about the hospital ? just 
everything, please." 

What a long, happy evening it was, to be sure. 

Outside, a steady rain was pouring down, but the 
room was cosy with ruddy firelight, and the time sped 
all too rapidly. 

"Well, Jack," Una had said, when the parting 
words had been spoken, and Dr Muir was driving 
Nurse West back, " how do you like her ? " 

And he had leaned against the mantelpiece with 
his old merry smile, as he answered her : 

" Ask me a month hence." 

" You're not disappointed in her ? " 

" I am not." 
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" I made her promise to come again on Monday, 
and we will have some miisio." 

" Friday, Satorday, Sunday, Monday," said Jack to 
himself, musingly, but aloud he said nothing. 

" And she doesn't wish me to call her either ' Miss,' 
or ' Nurse ' West — simply ElsLe." 

"Elsie," repeated Dr Cranston, still under his 
breath ; " yes, it suits." 

Then to Una — "Well, little lady, I've no objec- 



CHAPTEE XXX 

" — SIMPLY ELSIE." 

" And she to b« eomiug uid shndering me, ths baM little liar I 

But tha toogoe is ■ fire, u fon know, my dou, tlu tongas it 

& Sre," Trnntsok. 

Mbs Vaughn was giving a select dance. An 
unusually select one, it was ; for she knew almost to 
a pound the income of every gentleman she had 
invited, and income mokes the man, as everyone 
knows. 

Character ? 

Oh, that is quite another matter, as Mrs Vaughn 
would have told you, with her low, soft laugh and a 
gleam of her white teeth, and she would probably 
have added : " All of us have our failings, you know." 

Her little daughter was making a very slow 
recovery, and Nurse West had eliayed on, sorely 
(^inst her will at first. 

She was feeling particularly tired, and a little 
low-spirited, on the evening in question. 
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At Mrs Vaaghn'a request she had arranged the 
flowers in the costly vases, and the dim, fr^rant 
drawing-TDom, and the very tones of the superb 
{dano, as the lady of the house had run her fingers 
over the keys, had roused an old pain that lately 
had been somewhat deadened. 

But to-night — 

Well, not altogether to-night either. I fancy if she 
bad looked back to the afternoon, she would have 
found part explanation of the lonely, sorrowful mood 
which had taken possession of her. 

Of course it had really nothii^ to do with her, — 
but — he had been kind and gentle, and she had fancied 
that he was true and sincere. 

" What a pity Dr Cranston is such an accomplished 
flirt," Mrs Vaughn had said, as she had leisurely 
poured out afternoon tea, and somebody's heart had 
given a bound, and then seemed to stand still 

" It didn't, concern her," she had told herself then, 
and now 

But her face was very sad as she sat in the low 
chair beside her patient's bed, listening to the regular 
breathing of the sleeping child. 

The child whose life he had saved, at such risk to 
his own! 

Ah, it couldn't be I 

But her face burned aa the hateful words came 
hack to her. 

"IVe really been quite sony that you've been 
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thrown so much into his company ; you are a little 
romantic, are you not? And his very frankness 
throws one off guard ; it's hie only failing, and almost 
excusable, for the girls have run after him terriUy 
since he came to Hurlstone, and then he's so hand- 
some. Poor MisB Leigh, you know — it was quite an 
infatuation with her, and I fear he gave her every 
reason to believe her affection was returned. Don't 
you make an addition to hia list of victims." 

And then she had laughed at the storm in the 
bright eyes, and the rich crimson glow in the white 
cheeks. 

Do not mistake her — she had been exceedingly 
grateful to the man who had endangered his life for 
her only child — she had written to him a letter, 
perfect in its expression of delicate gratitude, touch- 
ingly pathetic in its reference to his action in the 
matter, and she had enclosed a large cheque — which 
had been returned ! 

But the temptation to make mischief was irre- 
sistible. 

She came in, in her beautiful evening dress; her 
blue eyes deeper in colour with pleasurable excitement, 
diamonds sparkling at her throat and in her golden 
hair, — and Elsie West looked at her in honest 
admiration. 

"Just imagine — half -past eight, and Mr Vaughn 
not home yet 1 isn't it dreadful ? You will have to 
help me receive my guests after all; I'm sure your 
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coHtume would attract more attention than any other 
in the room. What is it, Jeanette ? " 

" Dr Cranaton, ma'am ; I took him into the breakfast 
room," 

" You had better bring him here ; it may be Miss 
West whom he wiahea to sea" Then Bhe turned to 
meet him, with her most brilliant emile. 

"I wasn't snre whether we were to regard this 
as a professional or a social visit, doctor. You won't 
stay, I suppose ? It is such a pity you do not dance ; 
I was trying to persuade Nurse West to join us, bat 
she is quite obdurate." 

" Indeed ! " 

He looked from the radiant vision in silk and lace 
to the sweet, weary face, framed by its bright hair and 
dainty cap ; then he turned to her. 

" I brought a message from my sister, who is afraid 
her note sent this morning cannot have reached you. 
Nurse West. She would very much like you to spend 
the evening with her, — ub, if you will give us that 
pleasure." 

" And so take her out of the means of temptation," 
Mrs Vaughn said, smoothly ; " you are very thoughtful. 
As I can't coax you to spend the evening with me — 
ua" she continued, with malicioiu emphasis, " go by all 
means. Nurse." 

What a silent walk it was they took together that 
night, but Elsie West's heart was tlirobbing painfully. 

" You are feeling <iiiite strong now, I hoite, Dr 
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Cranston?" she asked, when they turned down the 
last street, and were nearing their destination. 

** Quite," he replied, gravely. Then "You won't be 
sorry to get away from that place?" 

" No, indeed." 

" You will be glad to go back to Melbourne ? "—with 
a keen glance at her face, for the moonlight was very 
bright just then. 

" In some respects." 

"I'm glad it is only in some, for I am sure Mrs 
Vaughn has told you of all our little failings." 

Did he guess what had been said ? 

"I suppose, for instance, she has said a good deal 
about me ? " continued he, daringly. 

" She has said a great deal about — everyone, I think." 

"Exactly; that goes without saying. Did you 
believe her. Miss West ? " 

" About — everyone ? " 

" About ?ne," he corrected ; a flash of fun in his eyes. 

But they had reached the door, and Una was 
waiting for them there. 

No, it wasn't a happy evening; the little hostess felt 
vaguely that something had gone wrong; there was 
such a visible air of constraint about two in the room, 
and Alan, whose presence always set things right, at 
least to Una's eyes, was only able to look in upon 
them for a brief ten minutes. 

At last she slipped out, to procui-e a book Jack had 
been talking about, and the silence became oppressive. 
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Then Br Cranston roae from hie chair, and stood 
leaning against the mantelpiece. 

" Did you believe her, Mies West ? " Then as her 
eyes met his with such startled confusion, " I am 
afraid you did. I may at least know what she has 
chained me with ? " 

" Ah, Dr Cranston, do not ask me." 

" I am Borry to pain you, but I think I should 
know." 

But she did not answer him. 

A curious pallor had overspread his face. 

" Had it anything to do with — someone you and I 
both know ? " 

She raised her face resolutely. 

" It was only — she said that Miss Leigh cared for 
you, and that — that you had Sirted with her." 

" Ah, I see ; as charitable and truthful as most of her 
stories, and, as usual, with euough of the truth in it to 
make it more dangerous. For, loi^ ago. Miss West, I 
did care for Miss Leigh, but she never cored for me. 
And lately I have begun to think it was all a mistake, 
for someone else has grown so dear to me, that I want 
to protect her and give her all my love, if she will 
have it. It seems sudden to you, doesn't it ? I 
meant to have waited — before I told you this — to have 
proved it to you. If you cau believe that it was a 
mistake, if you can " 

He was looking down at her with patient pleading, 
and she raised her eyes, so bright now. 
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'* I made a mistake once too/' she said, simply. 

And then he understood. 

" I have found the book you spoke of, Jack, — why, 
what is the matter ? " 

He came across the room and put his hands on her 
shoulders. 

"Wish me joy, Dame Durden, — I'm not to call 
her either *Miss' West, or * Nurse' West, — simply 
Elsie." 



The flowers were drooping in the gay drawing-room, 
and between the dances everyone wondered vaguely 
what had detained their host. For the hours passed 
by, and still he did not come. 

In the curtained recess, there were groups gathered 
round small card tables, but the white hand which 
always dealt the cards so skilfully was missing. 

Its owner — ^whither ? 

The moonlight lay in broad shafts of light across the 
verandah, and pierced its way through the conservatory, 
silvering the white walks, and quivering over rare 
flowers, and the softly flushed faces of fair girls, who, 
with their partners, strolled about, or rested on the 
quaint, rustic seats. 

Ah, if they had known what they knew after ! 

Now, the feet of the dancers were moving slowly 
and rythmically to a dreamy waltz tune, a plaintive 
wail, sobbed out lingeringly by piano and violin ; and 
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iu the music and the motion, quick crunching steps 
on the gravel outside escaped detection. 

Then the whirling figures were brought to a sudden 
standstill, for someone had entered unceremoniously ; 
and that someone was Dr Muir, with a face white and 
stem. 

They crept away in frightened groupB, and a little 
later through the hall came the heavy tramp of men, 
with something in their strong arms, still, motionless. 

Death? 

Ah no; chained limbs, fettered reason, benumbed 
brain — all this had come to Percy Vaughn, in tiiat 
living death — Paralysis ! 

They had found him in his office, staring with eyes 
which saw not, at the open telegram before him, whose 
many words spelt but tme to him — ruin ! 



CHAPTKE XXXI. 

"NOT THRN, MONA?" 

" B« UMny, kllbiida, to-day. 

Be meny on aarth u jon naTer were merry before, 

Be merry in heaven, larka, end br awey, 
And merry for ever and srer and one day more. 
Why! 
For it'i eaiy to find a rhyme. 
Look, look, how he flits, 

The Sre-orDinied king of the men*, tram, ont of the pine, 
Look how they tumble the bloasona, the mad little titi I 
Cock -00 1 Cuck-oo I «m ever a May so fine I 
Why? 
For it'a easy to find a rhyme, 
O merry the linnet and dove. 

And Bwallaw and sparrow and throetlss, and hare yonr desire \ 
O merry my heart, you have gotten the winga of love. 
And flit like the king of the wrens with a orown of fire. 

Why? 
For it's ay ay, ay ay." 

Tenntsok. 

SuNSHmE, bright and vivid, flooding the streets, 
glancing over the blue waters of the bay, dancing 
along tiny ripples that sparkled in a shimmer of 
changing tints under the keels of white-sailed 
TBchts. 
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The ships in port, gay with buntii^, the hearts 
of the people of Melbonrne beating high with 
expectation. 

For after a loi^, stormy voyage, the " Sunbeam " 
had almost reached her haven, and Victoria's subjects 
waited breathlessly, ec^r to welcome to the aunny 
Australian shore their Governor and his wife. 

In the city the excitement increased with every 
hour, and at St, Eilda the crowd grew denser and 
denser. 

And when at last the eventful moment came, 
ringing cheers filled the air, and br^ht faces and 
hearty voices showed how true the welcome, how 
lovingly the Victorians greeted their Queen's repre- 
sentatives from the dear old country. 



It was not a Collins Street practice, such as he had 
been used to dream of in the old boyish days, — a very 
humble beginning, in a very unpretentious suburb — 
but nevertheless, Harold Leigh, Bachelor of Medicine, 
with his degree as painfully new as the brass plate on 
his gate, envied no one that br^t, beautiful day, and 
felt himself to be quite as important to the world at 
lai^, and Victoria in particular, as vice-«>yalty 
itself. 

Yes, it was a day to be remembered, so much had 
happened in the years leading up to it. 

Pu-t of the dream had been realised, it is true ; in a 
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small paddock adjoining the neat grounds, a mild- 
eyed cow munched the long grass, — a genuine Jersey, 
" and a daisy at that," Harold had pronounced with 
enthusiasm ; the buggy house held a pretty phaeton, 
and Mrs Leigh waited to receive her guests in a silk 
dress that was very beautiful to her, because it had 
come from her boy. 

How they had laughed over it all, Mona and she, 
but I think they were a little bit proud too. 

She had worn many richer dresses in the far-off 
days, that only Mona could remember, but this was 
different. 

• « « • « 

It was still early in the afternoon when Mona 
hurried from the hospital, to find Harold taking the 
garden-path in long strides, looking exceedingly dig- 
nified, and very professional indeed. 

"How does I it look?" he queried with boyish 
eagerness, and a rapid glance at the erection over the 
gate, which at night would throw a soft, red light 
aroimd. 

"Grand, dear boy! Harold, doesn't it seem 
funny ? " 

"Don't speak so loud," he implored, comically; 
"don't let everyone in the neighbourhood know I'm 
so shockingly new." 

Then as they went up the path together, " Yes, it is 
a bit queer, to think a few years can have turned me 
into a doctor, and you into one of the most valued 
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nurses in the boapital ; sa7, Mona, aren't you tiied of 
it yet?" 

" What an idea ! I tried to persuade Nurse Blythe 
to come home with me to-day, but she was terribly 
MtoIous, and preferred seeing the arrival of the 
Grovemor; she started off to see the swearing-in 
ceremony hours ago. We had a glorious view from 
the balcony. Now I suppose I must descend to the 
ordinary affairs of life, and do some cooking. Harold, 
you'll never leani Melbourne ways; don't you know 
it's dreadfully nnfae^onable to invite people to tea — 
unless it happens to be afternoon tea? Mother, I'm 
going to send you into the drawing-room, and you are 
not to stir tiU you're called. How does your Phyllis 
do.^l?" 

"Don't mention her, Mona. We packed her off to- 
day," be said, grimly, as be followed into the big 
kitcbeu. " What a relief to see her outside that gate [ 
Observe the picturesque confusion she left behind 
her," 

" Poor fellow, give me the broom ; it's time I came 
home to look after yon. Whatever have you got on 
Uiattable?" 

"The result of a little shopping expedition, my 
dear girl ; Fve had to do it lately ; mother can't, you 
know; at least I wouldn't let her, and Phyllis — 
proper name Susan — always foigete what she's sent 
for. These are for to-night, in boooor of you — and 
our other visitors." 
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Mona's eyes danced. 

" You're very moderate. Do you know, Hal, what 
this reminds me of ? " 

"Of that night in Hurlstone, when we brought 
Una into the kitchen to have tea, and you cooked 
pancakes for us all. Say, Mona, pancakes are awfully 
nice." 

"And awfully indigestible," she laughed; "do you 
recommend them to your patients, Dr Leigh ? " 

Then the work began in earnest 

« « « « « 

An hour or two later a bicycle whizzed down the 
road, and Dick Norris sprang off, and took a comical 
survey of the gate. 

The same Dick, yet with a difference ; a firmer, 
more resolute face, as became the manager of 
an up-country branch of the "London Chartered," 
now, since the upheaval and reconstruction, known 
to the colony as The London Bank of Australia, 
Limited. 

He walked briskly up the path, and gave a pro- 
longed peal at the bell. 

" What a jolly little shop," he said, gaily, as Harold 
came out to meet him ; " you're sure you have no 
skeletons about? Then 111 come in. Nurse Leigh, 
I'm quite exhausted, having wheeled it all the way 
from Denton; aren't you sorry for me? No? then 
your profession is making you hard-hearted, as I said 
it would." 
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" Did you come Btraight here ? " 

" I haven't had any accidents, it that's what yon 
mean." 

" I suppose you came through St Kilda; it vould 
only be about ten miles out of your way. When is it 
to be, Dick ? " 

" Ask Marion," he said, with hie old sunny smile. 

And just then the other expected guest made his 
appearance. 

Perhaps the years had changed him most of all ; 
time, and the earnest endeavour that had carried him 
to high achievement 

It showed in his face, so strong in its gravity, in 
every action, in every glance, the patience and the 
quiet self-denial that had developed what Eric had 
seen in his worst days. Eric and another. 

But the struggle had been hard. 

The evening ended as such evenings will, and once 
again Mona started out for the hospital, and again Mr 
Gwynne walked beBide her. But they were strangely 
mlent. 

"It seems absurd to think of Dick marrying and 
settling down, doesn't it," she began, a Uttle nervously, 
when the silence became oppressive. " Marion is just 
the wife of all others for him." 

But he wasn't listening. 

" Mona, do you remember that night at Hurlstone 
just before you left." 

" I remember." 
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" It is painful to think of it, and yet I asked you 
then, if, in the years to come, I could say to you 
that I was worthy of your friendship, what you would 
answer, and you said — ^* It would be yours/ That 
has helped me often in my lonely life, and it A^ 
been lonely." 

'' I am sure it has." 

'*Such a weary waiting-time, Mona, and I feel 
to-night less worthy than ever of your regard," he said, 
drawing his breath in sharply, and looking away from 
her, along the twinkling line of lights that led city- 
wards, " and so I want to ask you one question, only 
one — I shall then know the worst I have to face. It 
was something Eric said to me on Dr Muir's wedding- 
day — he had been talking of the ceremony, and — other 
things. And he said, — forgive me if I pain you, dear, 
— ' Don't marry anyone but Mona, Kex ; I think she 
would .be sorry ! ' " 

His voice had broken a little, and his face was very 
pale. 

" Is it true, Mona ? " 

" Quite true," she said, simply. 

A wave of colour swept over his cheeks, and a look 
of swift gladness flashed into his eyes. 

" Oh, Mona," he said, huskily ; " then you do care a 
Uttle ? " 

" I have always cared," she answered, gently. 

"Always?" he repeated; "not the night of the 
storm — Tvot then, Mona ? " 
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" The night of the storm ? " ehe echoed. " Ah, you 
didn't " 

"I heard what yoa said. Dear, don't look so 
tronbled ; indeed, I well deserved it We will not talk 
of that now ; it has all gone, let us forget its bittemesa, 
you and I : to-night is wrath it all Mona," — with a 
swift change of tone,—" I want my home and my wife 
very soon — I seem to have waited a very loi^ time ; 
you will come to me at once ? " 

" If yon wish it, Rex." 

Oh, the bright, beautiful night ! What a world of 
happiness lay around them. She thought of the other 
walks she had taken alot^ that road ; then she looked 
up proudly into the etroi^, resolute face — ^yes, it had 
been worth it all. 

He had proved his love in the quiet represmon so 
hard to maintain in his constant meeting with her, the 
patient waiting, till his purpose was achieved and his 
ambition fulfilled. 

What did they talk of ? How can I tell you ? 

Of the future much, then of the past, and Eric. 

"I wonder," Bex said once, looking up at the 
brightness of the sky, "if he knows?" And Mona 
said, " I am sure he does." 



Once more the hospital gates were reached, and 
they looked across the lawn to the softly '. 
huildii^. 
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" They will misB you, Mona." 

"And I them." 

"When we get rich, you and I, we will build a 
beautiful house somewhere at the seaside, and give 
the nurses a long rest every now and then. Must 
you go ? Not many more times, Nurse Leigh ! " 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

" KNIT TWO TOQETHEB AMD KKPEAT." 

' ' Joy comes, grief goes, we knov not how ; 
Everytbing is happy now. 
Everfthing u upward Btriving ; 
TJB as ess; now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be grean or skies t« be blue — 

Tis the natural way of liviog : 
Who knows whither the clouds have Hed I 

In the uoscaired heaven they leave no wake ; 
And the eyes forget the tsars they have shed, 
The heart forgets its sorrow and ache." 

Tht Vision 0/ Sir Launfal. 

Tee weeks sped rapidly by, and brou^t many 
chaises. 

One beautiful afternoon, with the faces she loved 
most around her, Moua Leigh became MrB Bex 
Gwynne. For they were all there. 

Marion Desmond, now Mre Xorris, and Dick, 

looking very important indeed, with his old boyish 

ways in nowise diminished, — Dr and Mrs Jack 

Cranston, Alan and Una, and their wee, golden-haired 

810 
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laddie, called after tbe child whoae memory was ao 
fresh in every heart — ^Eric. 

And I think perhaps the other Eric was not so very 
far away — who can tell ? 

There was only one bridesmaid, a sligfat, brown-ejred 
girl, who walked with a scarcely perceptible limpL 

And Harold thinks Dulde Leigh a vastly prettier 
name than Dnlcie Desmond, and — dutifol son that lie 
is — ^is quite sore that his mother will need a dangfater 
to replace the one she is losing. 

'' I little thou^t " Mona had said, with a loviog 
glance into the shy &ce, " that the sister I adopted in 
the hospital would be really mine one day.* 

And Dick declared that the said hospital was 
responsible for a good deal ol match-making; then 
broke off hastily, a mist in his bine eyes^ as he 
remembered the quiet room where he had first met 
Marion Desmond 



Back to the quiet mining town they went, to the 
old home. 

*'I have thought often," Eex had said, ''that I 
would like to take up Ufe there again ; and I see the 
house is tenantless just now. Shall we take it, sweet- 
heart ? " 

And she had answered him with shining eyes. 

It was so dear to her — the place where she had 
spent the happiest and the saddest portions of her life ; 
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and many a time the thought ol strangers moviiig 
about the old rooms had given her a quiet heartache. 

But to go back now — ! 

She knew it wae hard — to relinquish for the present, 
at least, the prospect of more rapid progresa, — to return 
to the town which held such bitter memories, to live 
amongst those who had known him as he had been — 
but it was right ! A time mi^t come, would — she 
felt sure — when his name would be heard of, but I do 
not think she will feel as proud of him, should that 
day arrive, as she did when he told her that he thought 
his duty lay in Hurlstone. 

No small sacrifice — for Hex Gwynne was now a 
rising barrister, and those who knew, predicted a 
brilliant career for him. 



Of course it was Nurse Tug next — and Nurse Blythe 
sighs, and wonders how things will get on without 
her. For " lagoo" has been so unmindful of the 
interests of the hospital as to get married ! 

" And such a name," the head nurse exclaimed when 
the news had been gently broken to her. " Tug was 
bad enough in all conscience, but Tuff! And you 
never once gave a thought, I suppose, Nurse, as to how 
we should manage when you were gone ? " 

But Nurse Tug, blissfully happy in the prospect of 
at last having an unwearied auditor, smiled serenely. 

For the amiable Mr Tuff, soft as his name is other- 
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wiise, was vastly proud of his conquest, and a firm 
believer in her skill. 

***** 

The ward itself alters very little, save that new faces 
constantly come and go, but there are never wanting 
Mrs Whynes and Mrs Gnmibula 

Teddie "the second," limping about the Melbourne 
streets, looks back sometimes to the time he spent in 
the hospital, and wonders where Nurse Leigh is. 
Teddie has turned his singing to account, and passers 
by forget to laugh at the shrill voice, piercing the air 
with the latest street catch, when they glance at the 
small deformed body; and end by throwing him a 
coin. 

And in his own way he is very happy indeed. 
***** 

Mr Vaughn lives on, an embittered, cynical invalid, 
for poverty, grim and relentless, has been his lot for 
many a month, and the fair little lady who ruled her 
small world in Hurlstone would not be recognised in 
the woman whose ceaseless repinings add to the 
bitterness of a cup already overflowing. 

The care he needs is never given by her, he can no 
longer supply her with what she lived for, — money, 
position, — and life is nothing without these to such as 
Mrs Vaughn I 

***** 

The " house by the seaside " is still in the future ; 
but not long ago. Nurse Blytbe spent her holidays in 
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Hurlstone, aoA in the ereninga many a meny party 
gathered on the old verandah. 

Dr Cranston and EMe, strolling over, generally 
found Una there b^ore them ; later, Alan would join 
them, and they would talk of old times, and of bri^t 
days to come. 

But Jack never tired of reminding Mona of the 
walk they took from church that morning ao long ago, 
and the frantic attempte she had made to escape " that 
odious Mr Gwynne." 

"How you must have hated me then, I said snoh 
fearful things," Mona said once when they were alone 
and were lai^hing over it. 

And Eex answered her merrily — 

" Strange, isn't it ? I didn't" 
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DavM Livingstone: His Labours and His Legacy. 

By\rthur Montefiore-Brice. F.R.G.S. 





NlihllnEdc" 



FlorBno9 NIghtlngatB, 

the WoDDdad SoldlsF^ Frluid. By 

Eliza F. PolUrd. 

Four HBroes cf India : 

Clive, Wuren Hutinin, Havelock, 
Lawrence. By F. M. Holniei. 

FrIdtJoT NanBon : His Life 

■nd Exploratlona. By J. Arthar 
Bain. 

Oonoral Gordon^ tho 

Ofarlitlftn SoldleF and Hero. By 
G. Bametl Smilh. 

aiadatone (W. E.) : Ena- 

iMid'i Oreet CommoncF. By Waller 
JeiTold, With Portrait and Thirty- 
eight other Illustratloos. 

Haroo* and HentlnoB of 

the Boottiih Covenenters. By J. 
Meldrum Urycrre, LL.B.. F.R.G.S. 

John Knox and tho Soottlah Roformatloit. 

By G. Barnelt Smith. 

Mlohaol Faraday, Man of Solonoo. By Walter 

Jerrold. 

PMIIp Molanothon, tho WIttomborg Pro- 

feiioF and Theologian of the BefonnaUon. By David J. Deaoe, 

Author of "Two Noble Lives,'' elc. 

Sir Richard Tangyo ("One and All"). Aa Auio- 

biography. With Tweniy-one Original Illustrations by Frank Houitt. 
(192 panes.) 

Sir John Franklin and tho Romtuico of »• 

Horth-Welt PuiaJCe. By G. Bamett Smith. 

Stanley (Honry l¥l.), tho Afrloan Explorer. 

By Arthur Moniefiore-Brice, F RG.S. 
Spurgoon (C. H.): His Life and Ministry. Byjess« 

Page 
7Wo Noblo Ltvoa: JOHN WICLIFFE, the Mora'ng 

star of the Kerormation : and MARTIN LUTHER, the Refomer. 

By David J. Deane. (loS pages.) 

William Tynd€Uo, tho Translator of Ihm 

Bngllth BiMe. By G. Barnelt Smith. 

Aloxandor Maolaren : Tho Man and Hl» 

■essage. A Cli.irancr Sketch. Hv Julm K. Carlile. Aiiilor of 
■■Th.2K0v.1l Life,'' IS. C«\. «tt 
Joaeph Parkor, D.D. : His Life and Ministry By 

Allien Dawsiin. Crovvn Svo. 160 pages. Illiistraied. Cloih roards. 

Qonoral Booth: The Man and His Work. B} Jesse 

I'.ifie. Crown Sv.i. 160 panes lllustraled. Cloth boards, tl 6A uit. 
kiifgh Prloo Hughoa. Uy Kev. J. Gregory Hantle. 

ido pajjes llhistralM. Cloih lioard*!. is. 6a. aft. 



1m. Ba. aaeh. 
THB "WORLD'S WONDBB" BERIE8. 

A S*rUt 0/ Popular Books triating af Iki prtstnt-day wond$rs of Seit»t» 
and Art. Wilt writttn, frinUd oh good paptt. andfidly Illuttratti. Cramt 
8m. iCo Pagit. Haniiom4 Cloth Coven, ii. fid. eack. 

Surgeons and their Won- 

dcrful Diuioverfei'.Storlesof Triumphs 

ID Surgical Sbil I, a.ad foi Ihe assuagement 
of Human Sufferine By F. M. Holmes, 
Author of " The Lifeboat," etc. 

The Lifeboat: its History 

and Heroes. By F. M. Holmes. Author 

of " Firemen and their Ejploils," etc. 

Firemen and their Ex- 
ploits ; With some account of the Risa 
and Development of Fire Brigadea, of 
various Appliances for saving life nt 
fires, and for extinguishing the flames. 
By F. M. Holmes, Author oi "Engineen 
and their Triumphs." 

Marvels of Ant Ufo. By 

W. F. Kirby, F.L.S, F.E.S.. of Ibe 
Prom "SurgeoiH and ihc'c Natural History Museum, South Ken- 

Wonderful DIscavcrles.-' siogton. 

77m Homonoe of the Savings Banks. By 

By Arch. U. Bowie. 

The Romance of Glass-Making : A Sketch of 

the Hbtory of Ornamental Glass. By W. Gandy. 

The Rontanoe of the Post Offloo: Its laception 

Knd Wondrous Development. By Arch G. Bowie. 
Marvels of Metals. By F. M. Holmes. 

Miners and their Works Underground, By 

F. M. Holmes- 

[COHlMwrl omi tut iMtf. 





By Walter 



Triumph* of tho Printing Pr««s. 
A»tronomara and thoir Observation: By 

Lucy Taylor, Wiih Preface by W, Thynne Lynn. B.A.. F.R.A.S. 

€l»lBbratea Moohanlom and thoir Aohlov^ 

muiU. By F. M. Holmes. 

Chomlata and their Wandera. By F. M. Holmes. 
Engineers and their Triumphs, By F. H. 

Elootriclans and their Marvels. By Walter 

Jerrold. 

Musicians and their Compositions. By ]. R. 

Grifflihs 

Naturalists and their Investigations, By 

George Day. F.K.M.S. 



THE BBIT18H BOYB' LIBRARY. 




Heroes All! A Book of Brave 
Di'uils fur Hritish Boys. Edited bjr 
C )> Micliad, Aiilhor of "Deeds of 
Daring." tic. 

Deeds of Daring: or, Stories 

of Heroism in Every day Life. Se- 
lected by C. D. Michael, Author of 
■■ Noble Deeds," etc. 

The Thane of the Dean, 

Hy Tom Hcvan. Aullior of " White 
Ivory and Blaclt." 

Noble Deeds: A Book of 

Stories of Pt-nl and Heroism. Bj 
Charles D. Michael. 

Armour Bright. By Lucy 

Fta.ii'']i,i,-,s.Aln" Taylor. 

The Old Bed School House : A Story of tbe Back- 
woods, liy Frances H. VVood. 
Ben : A Story of Life's Byways. By Lydia Phillips, 

Aiilhor of ■■l"rank Burleigh." 

Mtxior Brown ; or, Whether White or Black, a Man. 

by Krlilh S. Davis. 

The Bell Buoy ; or. The Story of a Mysterious Kay. 

By V. M, Holmes. 

Jack : A Story of a Scapegrace. By E. M. Bryant. 
^ Hubert Ellerdale : A Tale of the Days of Wicliffe. 
^ By W. Oak Rhind. 



tm. 6tf. MioA. 
THB BRITISH QIBLB' LlBRARt- 



Lady cf Qreyham (Thm) / or, Low in a Low Place. 

By Emma E. Hornibrook. 

O/pvy Queen (The), By Emma Leslie. 

Kathleen J ori A Maiden's Influence. By Julia Hack. 

CryetaJ Joyoe : The Story of a Golden Life. By 
adward Garrett. 

Chrletabera Inftuenoe, By j. Goldsmith Cooper, 

Author o£ " Nella." 

Makt of tho Sttwm (The) : A Story of a Cornish 
Village. By Nellie Cornwall. 

Queen of the Mee, By Jesde M. E. Saxby. 



HEW FICTDRE BOOKS. 



Pleaeuroa and t/oye tor 

Qirli and Boyg. By D. J. D., Authof 
of " Aoecdotes of Animal Sagacity." 
With S coloured and in other lllnstra- 
lions. Size 9 by 7 inchea. Handtoma 
colODTed cover, paper board* and cloth 
back. IS. 6d, 

Happy and Qay : Pictures 

uid Stories for Every Day. ByD, J.D., 
Author of " Stories of Animal SagacltT," 
etc. With 8 coloured and 97 otur 
II lustrations. Size g by 7 inches, Hand- 
ume coloured cover, paper boards nitb 
cloth backs, is. 6d. 

^neof/ote«of ^n//na/« eind 

Blrdi. By Uncle John With 57 full- 
page and other Illustrations by Harrisoa 
laS pages. Handsomelv bound in papw 
I colours, varnisned, is. 6d. 

Storlea of Animal Sitgaelty, By D. J. T>. A 

companion volume to " Anecdotes of Animals." Numerous full-pag* 
Illustrations. Handsomely bound In paper boards, with Animal 
lubject printed in 10 colours, varnished, is, 6d. 






9A •aoh. 
ILLUSTRATED REWARD BOOKS. 

Crovm 8m. iGo f«gis. Cloth ixira. Pulfy muttr»ta. ». M. luA. 

LlWa SoMlera. By Kate L. 
Mackley 

ThB QoMen Door*. By M. 

S. Hajcraft. 

A Lata Ropantanoo. By 

I-Iannab B. Mackenzie, Author of 
" Crowned Victor." etc. 
IV///; or, " That Bay from the 
Union " By L. Phillips, Aathor of 
" Franli Purleii^h," etc. 

A Red Briok CottaoB, By 

l-ady Hope, Author of ■' His Handy- 
work," etc. 

Sho/thords antt Shaep, By 

E. Stuart - I-anc(ord, Author of '■ A 
Measurini; Eve," etc. 
Our Phyflls. By M. S. Hay- 

cia/t, Amhor of ■' Sister Royal," etc. 

Three People. i^>' ^'^°^^- 

The Young n/looao Huntera. By C. A. Stephens. 

Eaglehurat Towen. Hy Hmma Marshall. 

A Measuring Eye. By E. Stuart-Langford, Author of 

"Miss Sophia's Kepenlance," etc. 
Alleen; or, "The Love of Christ Constraineth Us." By 

Laura A. Barter, Author of "Harold; or. Two Died for M«." 
Duff Darlington : or, " An Unsuspected Cienius." By 

Evelyn Kvcrclt-Groen. 

Everybody's Friend ; or, Hilda Danvers' Influence. 

By livelyn Kverelt-Green. , 

Fine Qold ; or, Ravenswood 

Courtcnay. Uy Kmmn Marshall, Author ' 
of " Eagtehurst Towers," etc. 

Hiram Golf's Religion. By 

Geo. H. Mqiwurth, D.l) 

In Friendship's Name: A 

Slory for Ouy.s. Hy I,. rhiUJps, Author 
of " Frank liurleigh," etc. 

Marchoster Stories. By 

Itev Charles Herliert, llluslrated. 
Crown 8vo. Clolh boards. 

Nella;or,NotlVlyOwn. By 

Jessii; Clcildsinilh Coojuir. 

The Legend of the Sliver 

Cap: Allei^orifsfur Children. 11yKcv,G. 
Cmchley, B.A, (Small quarto.) 




UXnBTBATBP BBWABO BOOKS— UoHlmntd). 

Our Duty to An/mcUa. By Mrs. C. Bray, Author of 
"Pbysiologjr for Schools," etc. lolended to leach the young 
klndDEM to animals. Cloth ig. 6d ; School EdilioD, i>. 3d. 

Raymontt and Bortha : A story of True Nobility. 

Bj L. Phillips, Author of "Frank Barleigh, 
RMe Capel'a SacrMoo ; or, A Mother's Love. By 

Mrt. Haycraft, Author of "LlkeaUtlle Candle." 
SatMtod. By Catherine M, Trowbridge. 
T^d'a Trust ; or. Aunt Elmerley's Umbrella. By Jeonie 

Chappell, Author of " Who was the Culprit 7 " etc. 

Titmsln ItoMowarne anit Hor Bunions : A 

Tale of Cornish Life. By Nellie Cornwall. 

1*. eac/i. 
0MB BHlLLlHfl REWARD BOOKS. 



Fully Ittutlralid. Crown 8m. Cloth ixira. is. focA. 

Alt Play anti No Work. 

By Harold Avery. Author of "The 
Triple Alli,Tiice," etc. 
BBrnarti or Bon7 By Jennie 

Chappell, .\ulhor of " Raymond'* 
Kival," etc. 

Paul the Couragoout. By 

Mabel y,.iller-Coiich. Author of-Some 
WBSlern I'olk,' etc. 

Uncle Zephiuttl Ma Yama, 

liy W. ] I'-orsIcr. 

Rtiymond'a Angol: A Story 

ofT wo Lives Laid I}own. By Blanche 
Gar\'ock. 

Lcwt In tho Baokwooda. 

By Edith C.Kenyon, Author of "Brave 

Uetlie." etc. 

Roy'a Slater. By M. b. Man 

well. 

Co/a Monti i or, The Story of a Genius. By Mrs. 

Craik, Author 01 "John Hali^, Gentleman." 
Beaale Drew: or, The Odd Little CAt]. liy Amy 

Manifold. 
Dumpy Dolly. By E. M. \V»terworth, Author of 

Master Lionel," " lAdy Betty's Twins," etc, 

A Ventureaome Voyage. By 1-'. Scarlet Potter, 

Anlhor of " The Farm by the Wood," etc. 

The Pllgrim'a Progreaa. By jolin liimyan. 416 

pages. .(7 Illustrations. 
Alwaya Happy; or, The Sioty of Helen Keller. By 
Jennie Chappell, Author of " Ted's Tmst." 





OCT miLUWa MWABD tOOfit --lcontimiuii. 




By 



Harth-We>t. 

American In. 

Canoe and Dog Trail 



Blrdlo and Hr Doa. 

E. C. Phillips. 

Children of Chwryholmm 

(The). By M S Haycroft. Author 
of "LAk & Little Cudle," ■■ China 
CablD," Btc. 

Form by the IVootf fTAaJ. 

By F. Scarlett Poller, Anthv of 
"Phil's Frolic." etc. 

Fretnk Burtolgh ; or. Chosen 

Id be a Soldier. My L. Phillips. 

//Is Majoety's Beagarmm 

By Mary E. Ropes, Author (7" Bd'l. 
Baby." etc. 

HaroM/ or. Two Died for Ma, 

By Laura A. Barter. 

'«""> Indleui UfB In the Great 

By Etterton R. Younf;, Missionary to the Noiih 
tribes. North of Lake Winnipeg, Author of " By 



Jack the Conqueror; or, Difficulties Oveircome. Bj 

the Author of " Dick and his Donlccy." 



i/lm'a DIeeovery ; or, On the Edge of a Desert. 

T. M. Browne, Autbor of " Dawson's Madge," etc. 



By 

True to Trust, By 



LIttfe Woodman and hie Dog Cteaar (The)» 

By Ura. Sherwood 



naymonda Rival; or. Which will Win 7 By Jennia 

Ctwppeil, Author of " Losing and Finding," etc. 



Twioe Saved ; or, Somebody's Pet and Nobody's 

Darling. By E. M. Waterworlh. Author of "Our Dea," "Mutei 

Who was the Culprit 7 By Jennie Chappell, Author 

of " Her Saddest Blessing," " The Man of the Family," etc. 



OHE BHILLINO PICTURE BOOKS. 




VKU.KiiwSrtrtitiiw^kuh'.rtm!. 




Our Pots' Ptoturs Book. By D. j. D., Amhor of 

" A Merry Game," eic. 
H€ippy PiaymatOS i Pictures and Stories for Youii^ 

Folks. By J. , Author of " Bullerciipa ami Daisies,' clc 
BIblo FiGturoa and Storlom. Old Testament. By 

D. J.D. 
BIblo Ptcturoa and Storlos. New Testament. By 

James Weston and D. J. D. 
PUss/es and Puppio: By Louis Wain. 
A Morry Go/ne : Pictures and Stories for Little Readers. 

By D. J. D., Author of " Dapple ami Dobbin's Picture Book," etc. 

Dappio and Dobbin's Ploturo Book. By d. 

J. D., Author, of " Happy and Gay," etc. 
BUttercupM and Daisies: A Picture Story Book for 

Little People. Uy J. D. Site -j by ji inches. 

Holiday Hours In Animal Land. By Uncle 

Harry. New Edition. gC pa^cs. Size, g by 7} inches. 
Skipping Timo : A Story Book in Prose and Rhyme. 

By C. D. M., Author of ■■ Holiday Joys," etc. Size, 9 by ^\ inches. 
Ring O' ROSOS : Pictures and Stories for Little Folks. 

By Uncle Jack, Author of " Frolic and Tun." etc. Kcap qilano. 
Holiday t/OyS ; stories and Pictures for Girls and Boys. 

By C. T>. M,, Author of " Merry Playmates," etc. I-Vap ijuarto. 
Fathor Tlmo* A novel mticlianical Toy Book. With 

Cover beautifully printed in Colours, and Clock lace with movable 

hands. Size, 11 by 9 inches. 




Rag and Ta 

old England. 



CHBAP EEPMBIB Ot POPOIAB HTOBIBB FOE THl YOOW. 

CrovmSvo. 160 fagii. Illiatratii. Ctotk Baardt. ii. Mcft. 

//or Two Sons. A Story for Young Men and Maidens. 
By Mrs Charles Garnett, 

"The Lady of 

Jack's Horo/»m : A Tale of Schoolboy Life. By E. C. 

Kenyon, Author of "X-osI in the Backwoods," etc. 

J ,- A Plea for the Waifs and Strays of 

By Mrs. E. J. Whitlaker. 

Through Uftfn Shadowm. 

By Eliza F. Pollard. 

Tho LIttiB PrlnoBS* at 

Tower Hill. By L. T. Meade. 

Clovlo and Madgo. By Mrs. 

G. S. Reaney. 
Bible *t0W0l9. By Dr. Newton. 
By the same 

I7///S from the Fountain of 

Life. By the same Author. 

Ellenlfe House : A Book for Boys. By Emma 

Leslie. 

Like a Little Candle: or, Bertrand's Influence. Bjr 
Mrs. Haycraft. 

The Lade of Kingston : A Tale of a Seaport Town. 

By James Capes Story. 

Violet Maltland; or. By Thorny Ways. By Launi 
M. I^ne. 

Martin Redfern's Oath. By Ethel F. Heddle. 




The Well-Betoved (iai9-W01). By 

s Aitkin. Cruwn Ijvu. 152 pa>!es. Hight IlluMrations 



1m. Wmh (not IllutlraUdJ. 

Knynotom to tA« Happy Ut: By Mrs. Cbailes 
Skinner. Author of " For Love's Sake," etc. Demy iGmo. Cloth 

Fw Lov9'9 SakBm By Mrs. Charlotte Skinner. Demy 

i6ino. Ooth boards, is. 
Unorowned Queens. By Mrs. Charlotte Skinner, 

Authorof" Sisters of the Master." Small Svo. iii pages. Cloth, is. 

SlatBrs cf the Matter. By Mrs. Charlotte 

Skinner, Author of "The Master's Gifts to Women." Small 8vo., 
cloth, ti. 

riie Mttotor'a Meaaagea to Women. By Mrs. 

Charlotte Skinner. Small Svo . doth. is. 

Sofne Seoreta of ChHatlan LMng. Selec- 
tions from the "Seven Rules" Series of Booklets. Small 8vo-, 
cloth. IS, 

Stepa to the Bleaaed Ufe, Selections from the 

" Seven Rules " Series of Booklets. By Rev. F. B. Meyer, B,A. 

Small Crown Svo. Cloth boards, is. 
Th0roughn09» : Talks to Young Men. By Tbain 

Davidson. D.D. Small Crown Svo, Cloth extra, is. 
MoHy anti I. By the Author of "Jack," "At Sunset," 

etc. LoDR Svo Illustrated Title Pace. Cloth extra, is. 
Cteely'9 Uttlo Minute. By Harvey Gobel. Long 

8vo. Illustrated Title Page. Cloth extra, is. 



Stf. eocfi. 

NINBPKHNY SERIES OF ILL08TBATED BOOKS. 

gBfagit. Satall Crcvm Svo. lUntraUi. HandtoMt Ctotk Covtrs. 

Won from the Soa. By E. C. Phillips, Author of 

'• Birdie and her Dog." 

. Aunt Armstrong's Money. 

By Jennii: Chapptll, Author of " Carol's 
cm," etc. 

John Blesslngton's Enemy, 

A Story of Life in South Africa. By E. 
Harcourl Barrage, Author of" The Faial 
Nuggel," etc. 
Coro/'S O/ft ; or, " What Time 

lam Afraid I will Trust in Thee." By 
Jennie Chappell, 

Cripple George ; or, God has 

a Plan for every Man : A TemperaDCe 
Story, By John W, Kneeshaw, Author 
of "Norcllfie Court," etc. 
Carod forj or, The Orphan 
Waadereis. By Mrs. C. E. Bowen, 
Author of " Dick taA his Donkey," etc. 




Ftam " Woo from ttie Sea." 



■IMBPEMMT tmm OF 1LL08TBATBD BOOKt -tunUmuH. 
Rob €tnii If or, By Courage and Faith. By C. A. Mercer. 
RMI'9 FroUo. By F. Scarlett Potter. 
How a Farthing mode a Fortuna: or. Honesty 

is the Best Policy, ^y Mrs. C. E. Bowen. 

A Flight with thm Suralfbivs. By Emma Marshall. 
Bttbea In the Baakot (The) / or, Dapb aad Her 

Charge. 
Ber» Bethy, By Mary E. Ropes. 
Benjamin Holt9 Boya, and What They DM 

tor Him. By the Author of ■■ A Cudle Ljghted by the Lord." 

Blrdle'm Beneffte / or, "A Little Child Shall Lead 
Them." By Ethel RuihBoddy. 

Five CouBin* (The), By Emma Leslie. 

oolMi Chriaa 

By Meta, Author ol 
For Luoya Sake. By Annie S. Swan. 

QMdIe Garland : or, The Three Mirrors. By lennie 

Chappell. 

How Paul's Penny boGtune a Pound, By 

Mrs. Bowen, Author of " Dick aod His Donkey." 



i/olrn Orlel'e Start In Ufe, By Mary Howitt. 
Mixmter Lionel, that TIroaomo Child. By E. 

M. Waterworth. 
Man of the Family (Tho). By Jennie Chappell. 



Paul, a Little Mediator. By Maude M. Butler. 

SeUlor'a l^^ (A). By Emma Leslie. 

Una Bruoe'a Troublea, By Alice Price. Illnstrated 
by Harold Copping. 




WBW BKRIBB OF SIXPENNY PICTOBB-BOOKB. 

Crown quarto. PuUy lUtatraUd. Handtomtly boniti in p»f» boarit, wUk 
itsign priMid in Ttn eoUmrt, 6d. tack. 

SWBOt Blossom : A Picture Story Book foi Little Ones. 
SwOOt stores Rmtold: A Bible Picture Book for 

Yonng Folks. 
Qoing A-StUtlng : A Picture Story Book for Little 

Folks. 
Off to Toyiand : Pictures and Stones for Little People. 
C/nc/er t/ia Oak Troe .* Pictures and Stories for Little 

Ones. 
Ttbby's TtUos : A Picture Book for Little People. 
Dotlloaf SohooWmo : Pictures and Stories in Prose 

and Rtijrnw. 
BIrtilSfs ntossago : The Little Folks' Picture Book. 

Thit Ntw Stria 0/ Piaun BooDs surfoisit. in txetB*net oj iUu*tratttm 
and canftd printing, alt atktn at Ihe prie*. 



MEW COLODRED SCRIPTUBE PI0TDRE-BOOK8. 



Biautifktly f Tinted in Chromo-Litkograpky. Sitt 8^1^ 6 ineku. SUf 
Papir Calourid Covtrt, witk Clotk Backt, ti. tack. 




THE " BED DAYB " SEBIES. 

N*af and Enlargtd Edition, lllvilraled. Handamtly bound nt ttotk 
boards. 6d. each. 
Bonjamln'a Mbw Boy. 



Mothor's Boy. By M. B. Mma- 
A Groat MImtako. By Jmiiila 

Chappell. 

From HantI to Hand. By C. 

]. Hainiluin. 

That Boy Bob. By Jesse Paga. 
Buy Your Omen Chorr§o9. 

BrJ.W, Klrlon, 

Ovvon'a Fartuno. By Mra. P. 

Shatl'a Chrlatmam Gift. 
Two Uttio GIrIm, ana What RotI Davo / or, Wbat WHl Thou 

thtj Did. have Mc (d do. 

Tho Four Young Mushslano. Dick ami Ma Oonkoy ; or, 
ami Saily/ or, A Good . 



Enomloai ATaleforUttlel.ads 
MiJ l.asHs. U>- Mjiio.i ls:ibeL Iluriell. 

Chorry Troo Placo. Hy 
A Talo of Four Foxes, By 

Eva C, RoEcts. 

A UttIo Town Mouse. By 

Eleanora H. Slookf. 

Loft In Chargo, and other 
Siaties. 

A Throotold Promlso. 



Dtedai 

Tho Island Homo. By F. M, 

HdIbih. 

Chrlaay'w Traaauro. By 
PuppyDoQ Taloa. By various 



Lose In tho Snonvf or, The 



KenUsh 



i/ess/e Dyaon, 

Maudo'a VlaH to Sandy 

b«Mh. 
Com* Homo, Mothor. 



4d. each. 
THE YOUNG FOLKS' LIBRARY. 

0/ Clolh-bovHd Books for tkt Young. With Coloured FrontisJ iee*t. ( 
fages. IVell lUuittalei. Hondsome Cloth Covirs. 41J. etch. 

Ronald-a Reason. ^ho Church Mouao. 

Shadow to Shlno. Sybil 

LIttIo Dan, tho Orange ftlta 1 or, Among the Brigudi. 



4dm maohm 
CHEAP '<PAHBT" BBRIBB. 



Imfmal Svo. 64 pagts. Many lUustratUms. Covw primUi m Pirn 

Colours. 4d. Mch. 



Th^ B^timr Partm By Annie S. 

Swan. 

Thm Houm^hoM Ang^L By 

Madeline Leslie. 

Thm Strait Gat9, By Annie 

S. Swan. 

Mark DosJborough'm Vowm 

By Annie S. Swan. 

Hmr SatM^9t B/osming, 
Mimm PHmaiUa Hunter, and 

other Stories. 

WiM Brynl9. 

Aviao / A Story of Imperial Rome. 

From DitHoront Stand' 

pOlBtl. 

Tno99 Boym, 

Thm Chautauqua GIHm at 

HOBM. 

ChHmtlB'M ChrimtntaMm 



WImm to Win 1 or. the Maslar 

Hand. 

Emtor RIod. 
Uulla RIod. 

Emtor RIod yot Sfioaklngm 
An Endloos Chain* 
Cohoing and Ro^ooholngm 
Cunning Worknton, 
Tip Lowim and Him Lan^^ 
Thm KIng'm Daughtmr, 
Hoummhold PuMxImmm 
Thm RandolphSm 
Links In Rmhmooa'm MJfmm 
A Nmw Graft on thoFandtjf 



Thm M€Ui of thm Hmummm 



3dm maohm 



THE TINY LIBRARY. 



Books printed in largi type. Cloth boards, ai. each. 



Uttlm Chrlmmlm, and other 

Stories. 

Harry Carlton'm Holldaym 
A Uttlm Lmmm €U9d a Big 

rind. 
What a Uttlm Cripplm Did. 
Bohhy. 
Matty and Tonu 



Thm Brokmn Wlmimwm 
%lmhn Madgm'm Curm fmr 

■alflahneas. 

Thm Pmdiar'm Lomu 
Lmtty Voung'm THalOm 
Bravo BmyOm 
Uttlm Jmm, thm Rag Mmr» 

ehant. 



NEW SERIES OF THREEPENNY PICTURE BOOKS. 



Royal i6mo. Colound Frontispiece and numerous other Illustrations. 
Bound in paper boards with cloth back, with Cover beautifully 
printed in Colours. 3d. each. 



By thm Sma^ 

" Pmts " and " Ploklom. ' 

Toby and KIt'm Animal 

Book. 



Our Uttlm Pmts 'Alphahmt. 
BIbIm Siorlms^ Old Testa- 
ment. 

BIbIm StmrlmsB New Testa- 
ment 
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ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY PERIODICALS. 



THE BRITISH WORKMAN. 

On'k Pkhnv Moktiilv. 

An Illustralcil I'apiT 

Tempcranoi-, Tlirifl. etc., andshort Hidcrapliii 

also intun'siin:; niciHinis of vi^iitsio some cif our leading British IndustriM, 

The Yearly Volumo, with t^oloiircil paper boards, clolh back, and 

full uf i'Lnjt ravings, is. Oil. : cluth, is. Cd. 

THE BAND OF HOPE REVIEW. 

I):;h IIalfi'ennv Mcntiii.v. 
The Lcailiiii; Tcmpcrancu 1'uriiiilical for Ihu Vounf;. containinn Serial 
and Short Sturii's. Coiicericd Recitations. I'rizf Compel Ji ions, etc. Should 
be in tlic hands uf all Members of the Bands ol IIo|>e. 

The Vi'arlv \'i<1umi', with colrninil papLT boards and cloib back, 
fiii] of Engravings, is-: cluth boards, is, 6d. 

THE CHILDREN'S FRIEND. 

0»K I'KNKV Mt.STIIl.V. 

CharminK Stnrien, interesiinu Articles. liidiKir Recreations, beautiful 
I'icturus. l'u/.7,k's, Music, Vun: (.^ompuiitions. etc. 

The Yearly Volitme, coloured piiiH.T boards, cloth back, is. 6d, ; 
di.lh, IS : giltedgi-s, as. 6il. 

THE FAiniLV FRIEND. 

Om: 1-kkhv Muntiii.v. 
A beaittifnlly lllitstrattKl MaijaziiK: fi-r the Home Circle, with Serial 
ami Short Sturius by )vipular Autliors. Helpful Articles, Hints on 
UrciWiiiikiiii;. Mnsi.-. etc 

The Yearly Viilnmu. uiih niinieruns Engravings, coloured paper 
Ik'ari!'., clmh hack, is. Oil ; clolh, -js.. ; gili edges, as. Od. 

THF, INFANTS' MAGAZINE. 

Noi.thfrI'erl..,lir_dca! 
freslini'ss. l)ri(;hiiM-;s ami ii' 
roading to deli;;hi tliu little i 

The Yearly Vuliiiiu-. in toluiiroil jKiper lioanis, cloth back, i 
clolh, *>. ; (.'i'l elites, is, od. 

THE FRIENDLY VISITOR. 

AX ii.i.fhiu.vihi' COHi'ici, y.\i;;,\/iXK 

Om- 1'..-,nv Mosthli. 
ThU of BTilerl.-ii! 

JuTlhe'i-'M^Vloi-'lhe 
The Yearly Vulu: 
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